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DOMESTIC MINOR SEX TRAFFICKING 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 2010 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, 

AND Homeland Security 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1 p.m., in room 
2141, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Robert C. 
“Bobby” Scott (Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Scott, Jackson Lee, Waters, Quigley, 
Gohmert, Poe, and Lungren. 

Staff Present: (Majority) Liliana Coronada, (Fellow) Federal Pub- 
lic Defender Office Detailee; Ron LeGrand, Counsel; Veronica 
Eligan, Professional Staff Member; (Minority) Caroline Lynch, 
Counsel; Art Baker, FBI Detailee; and Kelsey Whitlock, Legislative 
Assistant. 

Mr. Scott. The Subcommittee will now come to order, and I am 
pleased to welcome you to today’s hearing before the Subcommittee 
on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security. The Committee is 
hearing domestic minor sex trafficking, and specifically H.R. 5575, 
the “Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Deterrence and Victim Sup- 
port Act of 2010.” 

Today we will hear testimony about the importance of this bill 
and the issues pertaining to a situation that is not only difficult to 
comprehend but also tragic: the domestic commercial sexual exploi- 
tation of children, many of them United States citizens. 

On June 23 of this year, the gentlelady from New York Ms. 
Maloney, and the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Smith, intro- 
duced H.R. 5557, which was then referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The bill was introduced primarily to address the need for 
a comprehensive victim-centered approach to dealing with sex traf- 
ficking of children in the United States and providing shelter and 
rehabilitative services tailored to the needs of survivors of this par- 
ticular crime. 

It also authorizes block grants to provide funding to implement 
improvements to the National Crime Information Center system to 
track information about missing and exploited children. Funding is 
also provided to law enforcement to increase and approve investiga- 
tions to prosecutors to increase the number of cases brought to 
trial, and to service providers to ensure that access to shelters and 
services tailored to the needs of the victims of this particular crime 
make sure those services are available. 

( 1 ) 
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At the outset it is important that we understand this term, “do- 
mestic minor sex trafficking.” It is child sex slavery, child sex traf- 
ficking, prostitution of children, commercial sexual exploitation of 
children, and rape of a child. 

In its report, “National Report on Domestic Minor Sex Traf- 
ficking: America’s Prostituted Children,” the Shared Hope Organi- 
zation explains that the term is used in an attempt to accurately 
and correctly define the nature of the offense, as well as the status 
of the minor as a victim rather than as a juvenile delinquent or a 
child prostitute or a bad kid or just plain criminal. We are talking 
about some of our most vulnerable victims of sex trafficking; that 
is, children in need of understanding and specialized treatment. 

We are also talking about training programs for law enforcement 
officials who encounter these children so that they are correctly 
identified and labeled as victims rather than criminals, and are 
able to receive needed social and protective services. 

Nationally, about 450,000 children run away from home each 
year. It is estimated that one out of three teens on the street will 
be lured into prostitution within 48 hours of leaving home. Statis- 
tically, this means that approximately 150,000 children are lured 
into prostitution each year, although there are some estimates as 
high as almost 300,000 children per year who have become sexual 
commodities. These child victims come from all races, ethnic 
groups, and religious backgrounds. They come from all socio- 
economic classes, are males, females, transgender, and span all 
ages, usually beginning around 12 years of age. Many come from 
homes where they have been abused. 

One study concluded that 59 percent of minors arrested for pros- 
titution in Las Vegas from 1994 to 2005 had been victims of sexual 
assault and molestation within the family; 74 percent had run 
away from home prior to arrest. They are runaways, homeless, 
throwaways, and children within the foster care system and child 
protective services, and they come by many, many different names 
such as those. 

During today’s hearing. Representatives Maloney and Smith will 
testify about the Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Deterrence and 
Victim Support Act of 2010, which they introduced to specifically 
address the growing problem of commercialized sexual exploitation 
of children. 

We will also hear from other distinguished Members, as well as 
a former Congresswoman who has devoted her life after congres- 
sional service to helping victimized children in this country and 
abroad. 

A second panel will discuss what is happening to our children 
and how they are being victimized, the demand that fuels the do- 
mestic and minor sex trafficking, and ways in which the law en- 
forcement community is not only addressing this demand, but also 
the lessons learned that are resulting in law enforcement commu- 
nities’ progress in more accurately identifying and labeling these 
children as victims rather than criminals. 

We will hear from representatives of craigslist. And I am hoping 
that we will get clarification on whether the company’s latest deci- 
sion to remove the “adult services” section is permanent. I am hop- 
ing that they will shed some light on their future plans. 
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At this time it should be clear that the ultimate issue is not just 
craigslist but, rather, the issue as to what extent the Internet gen- 
erally plays in facilitating sex trafficking of minors. 

I would like to thank all of our witnesses in advance, as well as 
those organizations and individuals who have contributed their 
time, insights, and experience to our staff in preparation for this 
hearing. And most of all, I want to thank all of the people present 
for what you are doing to protect our children. 

It is now my pleasure to recognize the esteemed Ranking Mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee, my colleague from Texas, Judge Gohmert. 

Mr. Gohmert. Thank you. Chairman. 

The sex trafficking of minors is an incorrigible crime that often 
exploits children that are already at high risk and have often al- 
ready suffered physical and/or sexual abuse. I saw that myself as 
a judge, just as I know my colleague, the former judge, has also. 

The response to human trafficking within the United States is fo- 
cused on providing assistance to victims of trafficking and on law 
enforcement efforts to arrest and prosecute traffickers. 

In June 2003, the FBI, in conjunction with the Department of 
Justice’s Child Exploitation and Obscenity Section in the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children, launched the Innocence 
Lost National Initiative. Their combined efforts are aimed at ad- 
dressing the growing problem of domestic sex trafficking of children 
in the United States. The Innocence Lost National Initiative has 
resulted in approximately 38 task forces and working groups 
throughout the United States. These efforts bring Federal, State 
and local law enforcement agencies, including local prosecutors and 
social service providers, together for the coordination of cases and 
for training opportunities with the National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children. 

Innocence Lost National Initiative cases usually begin as local 
operations targeting various locations, including online advertise- 
ments. The initial arrests are often for State or local charges, and 
it is later that the FBI and the Department of Justice review the 
case to see if the filing of Federal charges is appropriate. 

To be effective, the strategy should also aggressively address the 
demand side of the issue by incorporating effective law enforcement 
and prosecution initiatives that target those who conduct the ac- 
tual trafficking and those that purchase commercial sex. 

The role of the State and local law enforcement authorities and 
the role of the State and local prosecutors cannot be underesti- 
mated. Prostitution and prostitution-related crimes are generally of 
a local nature and have historically been successfully investigated 
and prosecuted by local authorities. 

However, all law enforcement must address the interstate traf- 
ficking problem, which is certainly a Federal issue, but is just toss- 
ing kids in jail while ignoring the broader problem. While the goals 
of eliminating sex trafficking and assisting the State and local au- 
thorities in this effort are laudable and are very important, caution 
must be exercised so that there is not a gradual move toward fed- 
eralization of local prostitution or local prostitution-related crimes. 
Caution must also be exercised to ensure that the relatively limited 
resources that are or potentially will be available to the victims of 
these crimes are spent on those that have truly been victimized. 
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For instance, I am concerned about a provision in H.R. 5575 
which authorizes grant money to treat so-called “Johns” who engage 
in sex acts with adult prostitutes in lieu of prosecution. We may 
have people come to mind who have enough money themselves as 
Johns to deal with their own side of that issue without taking 
money away from young victims of the trafficking. 

But this is a complicated problem. Finding a solution will not be 
easy. I believe that holding this hearing is a start to bringing to- 
gether the experts that have experience in the different areas that 
make up this problem. And we are making strides toward a solu- 
tion. 

So I welcome all of our witnesses today, appreciate your being 
here, appreciate your diligent efforts, committed efforts on behalf 
of the victims of this crime. And I do look forward to hearing your 
testimony. Thank you very much. I yield back. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

I will ask other Members, Mr. Quigley, do you have a very brief 
statement? 

Mr. Quigley. Yes. Just to accentuate what you are saying and 
draw it close to home. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for holding this hearing. But 
the offenses you describe, child sex slavery, child sex trafficking, 
prostitution of children and a rape of a child, among others, you 
would like to think or unfortunately imagine this would be in some 
Third World country, or at least not in nice neighborhoods. But I 
will tell you, you can go out into Lakeview, one of the nicest com- 
munities in the city of Chicago and the nicest areas that you would 
ever want to live in, you will see the vans out there of social service 
agencies trying to find the kids, runaway kids who are exposed to — 
who are vulnerable to these offenses right there in some of the 
nicest neighborhoods. 

So for us to imagine that the Johns come from some evil place — 
unfortunately, they are from within. So the fault, dear Brutus, not 
lies within our stars but within ourselves. 

We have to look at the people who are committing these offenses 
and recognize that they are not far away. And I appreciate all 
those law enforcement agencies, social service agencies, and not- 
for-profits that try to help. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

Other Members, without objection, will be able to enter state- 
ments into the record. 

We have two very distinguished panels with us today. Our first 
panel consists of four Memb^ers of Congress, as well as an esteemed 
former Member. 

The first witness is Congresswoman Carolyn B. Maloney, who 
represents the 14th District of New York. She is the first woman 
to represent New York’s 14th Congressional District. And in the 
111th Congress she became the first woman to chair the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, a Joint House/Senate panel which examines and 
addresses the Nation’s most pressing economic issues. She is a sen- 
ior Member of the House Financial Services Committee and the 
House Oversight and Government Reform Committee, and is co- 
founder of the House 9/11 Commission Caucus. She is a lead spon- 
sor of H.R. 5575. 
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The second witness is Congresswoman Jackie Speier who rep- 
resents the 12th District of California, first elected in April 2008 
in a special election, after serving 18 years with the California 
State legislature, where she authored over 300 bills signed into law 
by both Democratic and Republican Governors. She serves on three 
key Committees in the House: The Committee on Financial Serv- 
ices; the Committee on Oversight and Government Reform; and the 
Select Committee on Energy Independence and Global Warming. 

Our next witness will be Congressman Ted Poe, who was a pros- 
ecutor and judge in Houston for over 30 years before coming to 
Washington to represent the Second Congressional District of 
Texas. Serving as the Victims Rights Caucus founder and co-chair. 
Congressman Poe has been pivotal in passing legislation to safe- 
guard our children, legislation such as the Child Predator Act that 
later became the AdamWalsh Child Safety Act. And also he en- 
sures the needs and issues facing the victims of crime are equally 
represented. Congressman Poe is a Member of the House Judiciary 
Committee and the House Committee on Government Affairs. 

Representative Chris Smith is in his 15th term of the U.S. House 
of Representatives serving the Fourth Congressional District of 
New Jersey. He currently serves as the Ranking Republican on 
three congressional panels: The Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on 
Africa and Global Health; he is also the Ranking Member on the 
Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe and the Con- 
gressional Executive Commission on China. He is the author of 
America’s three landmark anti-human trafficking laws, including 
the Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 2000, a comprehensive 
law designed to prevent modern-day slavery, protect victims, and 
enhance civil and criminal penalties against traffickers. He is the 
lead cosponsor of H.R. 5575. 

And finally, on this panel, former Congresswoman Linda Smith 
who represented Washington State’s Third Congressional District 
from 1994 to 1998. In the fall of 1998, while still a Member of Con- 
gress, she traveled to Mombai and visited one of the worst brothel 
districts in the world, where hopeless faces of desperate women 
and children forced into prostitution compelled her to found Shared 
Hope International. Through this organization she builds partner- 
ships with local government groups to provide homes and shelters 
where women and children can live with no time limit. These vil- 
lages of hope have a holistic approach to recovery, including edu- 
cation and job skills training. 

In 2007, Shared Hope International produced Demand, a report 
and documentary featuring investigative footage of world sex traf- 
fickers, pimps and buyers. That documentation found that startling 
numbers of American children are being sex trafficked within the 
U.S. borders. 

Mr. Scott. So we will begin at this time with Representative 
Maloney. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE CAROLYN B. MALONEY, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. Thank you so much. Chairman Scott 
and Ranking Member Gohmert, for your leadership and for being 
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on the frontline, battling this extremely devastating problem that 
is found right here in the backyards of American cities. 

As co-chair of the Human Trafficking Caucus, I have been work- 
ing in a bipartisan way on these issues with Representative Chris 
Smith and many others for many years, and today’s hearing is an 
important opportunity to educate people about the reality of the 
trade in human lives and work toward its elimination. 

Sex trafficking is the slavery of the 21st century. Human traf- 
ficking is a $10 billion industry worldwide. It is the third largest 
organized crime ring in history, preceded only by drugs and guns. 
But unlike drugs and guns which can be sold only once, the human 
body can be sold over and over and over again until it is destroyed. 
Too many people believe that child sex trafficking is a problem only 
in foreign countries, but experts estimate that a minimum of a 
100,000 children in the U.S., most of whom are American citizens, 
are exploited through commercial sex every year. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, the End Demand for Sex Trafficking 
bill and the Wilberforce bill that we both worked on and helped au- 
thor, required that the Justice Department come forward with a 
study on the problem in the United States. We still have not gotten 
that study. We know that 400,000, according to the State Depart- 
ment study, are trafficked internationally. But we have no num- 
bers on the problem that is growing in the United States. 

Although it is hard to believe, the average age of first exploi- 
tation is young girls 12 to 13 years of age. These are our daughters, 
their schoolmates, their friends. And in fact this past June, in 
Brooklyn, in New York City, 8 people were indicted with charges 
that they forced girls as young as 15 into prostitution. These young 
women were recruited from local middle and high schools, public 
high schools. They were threatened with violence and kept out of 
contact with family and friends. 

Law enforcement in New York believes that many of the missing 
children that are reported are literally children that are stolen or 
coerced into sex trafficking. There are disturbing stories that come 
to my office about walking down the street and men coming up and 
trying to shove girls into cars, and they get away. But assume they 
were shoved in the car, then that girl would be one of the missing 
children that ran away. 

So I think this is a huge problem in our country, and one that 
needs to be addressed, and I thank you for looking at it with this 
important hearing. 

Despite the need, a Congressional Research Service report that 
I requested found that funding for specialized services in support 
for victims of domestic minor sex trafficking are extremely limited. 
In fact, there are studies that show that our country spends more 
on sex trafficking overseas and their victims than they do on the 
victims here in our own country. And their stories are horrifying. 

Throughout the country, organizations specializing in sex traf- 
ficking collectively have fewer than 50 beds to address the needs 
of we don’t know how many victims in our country, and this is to- 
tally unacceptable. After hearing from former victims, seasoned 
cops, and hard-hitting prosecutors about the horrors of domestic 
minor sex trafficking, I knew something had to be done. And work- 
ing with Senator Ron Wyden and Representative Smith, we have 
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introduced H.R. 5575, the “Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Deter- 
rence and Victims Support Act of 2010.” 

This bill takes a multidisciplinary cooperative approach to shut- 
ting down child sex trafficking and offering rehab for its survivors. 
Through a series of block grants, the bill would provide shelter and 
care for victims, including specialized counseling, clothing, and 
other daily needs in order to keep victims from returning to the 
streets. It creates a comprehensive victim-centered approach to ad- 
dressing the sex trafficking of minors. 

It also aims to ensure adequate resources for law enforcement 
and prosecutors to rescue victims and put pimps behind bars. Po- 
lice across our country do not have the resources. Prosecutors do 
not have the resources. 

It also provides funding to implement improvements in the Na- 
tional Crime Information Center which tracks information about 
missing and exploited children with the goal of identifying those 
children who are at high risk for trafficking and provides a more 
protective response. 

Importantly, the legislation will strengthen deterrence and pre- 
vention programs aimed at potential buyers. It will focus exclu- 
sively on minors and victims, those under 18 years of age, increase 
the share of funding available for shelters. Lack of appropriate 
shelters often force law enforcement to send victims to juvenile de- 
tention facilities, where there is no access to appropriate services, 
or releasing them, knowing that they will end up back in the hands 
of their pimps. 

In July, the Human Trafficking Caucus, along with the Victims 
Rights Caucus, hosted a briefing with the National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children, and I understand Ernie Allen is 
testifying today, and addressed the shift of sexual exploitation from 
the streets to craigslist and other online venues where children are 
marketed for sex. 

The Internet has changed the way human trafficking and sex 
slavery operates. But in a showing of leadership, craigslist an- 
nounced that it is shutting down its adult services section from its 
Web site in the United States. 

I look toward to hearing from both Ernie Allen and representa- 
tives from craigslist as we work together to eradicate this violence 
and protect our most vulnerable children. In particular, I hope we 
will hear from craigslist today that they will be shutting down the 
erotic pages in the more than 250 cities that still feature this sec- 
tion. We can no longer ignore that children in our country are 
being so horrifically exploited for economic gain. We have a moral 
obligation to help the neglected victims of sex trafficking and to 
crack down on their abusers. 

I thank you very much for this opportunity and for your studied 
attention to this. And I know from past experience, when you get 
involved, things happen. So I thank you, Mr. Chairman and Rank- 
ing Member Gohmert. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Maloney follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable Carolyn B. Maloney, 
A Representative in Congress from the State of New York 


Statement by Congresswoman Carolyn B. Maloney 
Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security 
Robert C. “Bobby” Scott, Chairman and Louie Gohmert, Ranking Republican Member 
Hearing on “Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking” 

1 :00 p.m, - Wednesday, September 15, 2010 
2141 Rayburn House Office Building 


Td like to thank Chairman Scott and Ranking Member Gohmert for their leadership on this very 
important issue and thank today’s witnesses, many of whom have been on the front line battling this 
extremely devastating problem that is found right in our own backyards. 

As co-chair of the Human Trafficking Caucus, T have been working in a bipartisan manner on these 
issues with Representative Chris Smith and others for many years. 

Today’s hearing is a perfect opportunity to educate people about the reality of the trade in human lives 
and work toward its elimination. To be clear, trafficking is the slavery of the 2C' Century. 

Human trafficking is a $10 billion worldwide industiy. It is the third largest organized 
crime ring in history, preceded only by drugs and guns. But unlike drugs and guns which 
can be sold only once, the human body can be sold over and over again. 

Too many people believe that child sex trafficking is a problem only in foreign countries. But experts 
estimate that a minimum of 100,000 children in the United States — most of whom are 
American citizens — are exploited through commercial sex every year. 

Although it is hard to believe, the average age of first exploitation is 12-13 years old. 

These are our daughters, their schoolmates, and their friends. 

In fact, this past June, in Brooklyn, eight people were indicted on charges they forced girls as young as 
15 into prostitution. The girls were recruited from local middle and high schools. 

They were threatened with violence and kept out of contact from family and friends. 

Despite the need, a Congressional Research Service report that T requested, found that funding for 
specialized services and support for victims of domestic minor sex trafficking are extremely limited. 

Throughout the country, organizations specializing in sex trafficking collectively have fewer than 50 
beds, to address the needs of the estimated 100,000 victims each year. This is simply unacceptable. 

After hearing from former victims, seasoned cops, and hard-hitting prosecutors about the horrors of 
domestic minor sex trafficking, T knew something needed to be done. 


1 
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That is why T, along with Rep. Smith and working with Senator Ron Wyden’s office, introduced HR 
5575, the Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Deterrence and Victims Support Act of 2010 

This bill takes a multi-disciplinary, cooperative approach to shutting down child sex trafficking in the 
United States and offer rehabilitation for its survivors. 

Through a series of block grants, the bill would provide shelter and care for victims, including 
specialized counseling, clothing and other daily needs in order to keep victims from returning to the 
street. Tt creates a comprehensive, victim-centered approach to addressing the sex trafficking of minors. 

It also aims to ensure adequate resources for law enforcement and prosecutors to rescue victims and put 
pimps behind bars. Importantly, the legislation will strengthen deterrence and prevention 
programs aimed at potential buyers. 

HR 5575 provides funding to implement improvements to the National Crime Information Center 
(NCIC) which tracks information about missing and exploited children with the goal of identifying those 
children who are at high risk for sex trafficking and providing a more protective response. 

It will focus exclusively on minor victims and increase the share of funding available for shelters. Lack 
of appropriate shelters often force law enforcement to send victims to juvenile detention facilities where 
there is no access to appropriate services or release them, knowing that 
they will likely end up back in the hands of their pimps. 

In July, the Human Trafficldng Caucus along with the Victim's Rights Caucus hosted a briefing on 
domestic sex trafficking of minors where National Center for Missing and Exploited Children President 
and CEO Ernie Allen, who is testifying today, addressed the shift of sexual exploitation from the streets 
to Craigslist and other online venues, where children are marketed for sex. 

The Internet has changed the way human trafficking and sex slavery operates, but in a showing of 
leadership, Craigslist announced that it is shutting down its Adult Services Section from its website in 
the United States. 

I look forward to hearing from both Ernie Allen and representatives from Craigslist as we work together 
to eradicate this violence and protect our most vulnerable citizens. In particular, 1 hope we will hear 
from Craigslist today if they will be shutting down the “erotic" pages in the more than 250 cities that 
still feature this section. 

We can no longer ignore that children in our country are being so horrifically exploited for economic 
gain. 

We have a moral obligation to help the neglected victims of sex trafficking and to crack down 
on their abusers. 

Thank you for this opportunity and thank you to all of the witnesses today. 


2 


Mr. Scott. Representative Jackie Speier. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE JACKIE SPEIER, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 

Ms. Speier. Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing. 
Ranking Member Gohmert, thank you as well, and for Members for 
participating. 

This is a human tragedy, a national tragedy. Up to 300,000 chil- 
dren in our country are enslaved sexually. The number ranks any- 
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where from 100,000 to 300,000. Over the past 5 months I have im- 
mersed myself in this issue. I have talked to local DAs. I have 
talked to the U.S. Attorney. I have talked to the one FBI agent, 
one FBI agent in the entire Bay area who has responsibility over 
this issue. I have talked to the CEO of craigslist. I have talked to 
the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children, and I 
have talked to many victims. 

One victim, when I asked. How many times were you forced to 
do this a day, said, A minimum of 10, a maximum of 15 times a 
day. She was 17 years of age. So to put it very simply, Houston, 
we have a problem. 

It is not just in Houston. It is in Atlanta. It is in San Francisco, 
it is in Oakland, it is in New York. It is across this country, and 
we are not addressing the issue. We have quite literally taken our 
eyes off the ball. 

There are reasons for this perfect storm. First, the Internet. Be- 
fore the Internet, those who wanted to purchase sex with underage 
children had to venture outside of their homes, subjecting them- 
selves to potential arrest and public stigma. Today, perpetrators 
hide behind their personal computers and have a child at their 
doorstep with a click of a button. Between 2004 and 2008, child sex 
trafficking complaints originating from the Internet actually grew 
by 1,000 percent. And that is just the number of complaints, not 
the total volume. In fact, estimates are that on craigslist alone, 
there are more than 3.2 million posts on the adult services section 
a year. Now, this section has been taken down very recently, but 
just to give you an appreciation of how widespread this is. 

Further, Web sites are literally immune from being held liable 
for these crimes. In an effort to spark innovation. Congress passed 
the Communications Decency Act in 1996. Today, Web sites escape 
liability when an ad on their site results in child prostitution, rape, 
or even death. 

I am pleased to see that a representative of craigslist is here 
today. It is in my district. The founder is a constituent, so I recog- 
nize full well what I am taking on here. Thinly disguised ads for 
sex on craigslist receive three times as many responses as ads 
placed on any other sites. So when craigslist says, well. Look to 
these other sites, remember that they have been the 800-pound go- 
rilla in this industry of sex trafficking of children. Recent reports 
have speculated that the ads that previously appeared on the adult 
services section will migrate to other portions of the site. Let the 
company not forget that they control the activities of their site. If 
they are truly committed to this issue, they will exercise all due 
diligence that this issue commands. 

That said, craigslist is certainly not the lone wolf. The activity 
taking place on myredbook.com, eros.com, and backpage is equally 
as horrific. These sites are facilitating crimes, and we must con- 
sider an effective response within the confines of the First Amend- 
ment. 

Second, in an era of competing priorities, child sex trafficking 
has, in effect, been decriminalized. You know, we pass tough laws, 
and then they sit on the shelves. Even though the Trafficking Vic- 
tims Protection Act imposes a lifetime sentence on those convicted 
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of trafficking, it is rarely used in prosecutions. We should all ask 
the question, why is this? 

During a 7-year period, 60 percent of child sexual exploitation 
cases presented to the U.S. Attorneys Office, 60 percent, have been 
declined prosecution. Meanwhile, in contrast, just 15 percent of 
drug trafficking and 26 percent of weapon charges were declined. 
Why the disparity? Our priorities are clearly out of balance and 
perpetrators are taking full advantage. In fact, a pimp selling just 
four children can earn over $600,000 a year. Today, we live in a 
country where a person is more likely to go to jail to serve time 
for selling marijuana than for selling a child in sex. 

In the San Francisco Bay area, where my district is located as 
I mentioned earlier, only one FBI agent is assigned to work with 
local law enforcement and the U.S. Attorneys Office in the name 
of curtailing sex trafficking. Further, the inability to bring traf- 
ficking to justice is directly tied to inadequate victims’ services. 
Girls who are rescued from prostitution typically come from abu- 
sive family situations. In fact, between 60 and 90 percent have ex- 
perienced physical and/or sexual abuse. Victims will rarely report 
the identity of his or her trafficker because they fear retaliation or 
they simply are dependent on their pimp for simple survival. These 
children have been traumatized. They have been brainwashed. 
They have been abandoned, and they need specialized services and 
resources for successful recovery. 

It is a travesty that only five residential facilities specific to this 
population exist across this country. Congresswoman Maloney’s bill 
is important, but her bill should be increased tenfold and the 
money we commit to this should be increased tenfold. 

Again, I thank the Committee for taking up this very serious 
issue. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Speier follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable Jackie Speier, 

A Representative in Congress from the State of California 

HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE HEARING 
DOMESTIC MINOR SEX TRAFFICKING 
SEPTEMBER 15, 2010 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSWOMAN JACKIE SPEIER 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, members of the committee for holding this 
hearing today in response to the call from myself and more than twenty of 
my colleagues who want this nation stand up to this human tragedy: as 

many as 300,000 children are sexually enslaved in our country every 
year. 

Over the past five months I have literaliy immersed myself in this issue. I 
have met with district attorney's, FBi agents, representatives of the 
National Center for Missing and Exploited Children, countless victims, 
advocates and even the CEO of Craigslist. Just a few weeks ago I did a 
police ride along in Oakland, California- a city that is badly infected with 
child prostitution. 

From these experiences I know this- Houston, we have a big problem. And 
it’s not just Houston, or Oakland. It is also Atlanta, Las Vegas, New York, 
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and San Francisco. It is alive and \well in every city in this country. We 
have, quite literally, taken our eyes off the ball. 

There are reasons for this perfect storm. First- the internet . Before the 
internet those who wanted to purchase sex with underage children had to 
venture outside of their homes- subjecting themselves to potential arrest 
and public stigma. Today, perpetrators hide behind their personal 
computers and have a child at their doorstep with a click of button. 

Between 2004 and 2008 child prostitution complaints originating from the 
internet increased by 1 000 percent- and that’s just the number of 
complaints, not total volume. Further, websites are literally immune from 
being held liable for their role in these crimes. In an effort to fuel 
innovation. Congress passed the Communications Decency Act in 1996. 
Today, websites escape liability even when an ad on their site results in 
child prostitution, rape or death. 

I am pleased to see that a representative of Craigslist is here today. Thinly 
disguised ads for sex on Craigslist received three times as many responses 
as ads placed on other sites. The recent shutdown of the adult services 
section on Craigslist was a step in the right direction, although Craigslist 
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still offers adult services in areas outside of the United States. Recent 
reports have speculated that the ads that previously appeared on the adult 
services section will migrate to other portions of the site. Let the company 
not forget that they control the activity on their website. If they are truly 
committed to this issue they will exercise all due diligence necessary. 

That said, Craigslist is certainly not the lone wolf. The activity taking place 
on mvredbook.com , eros.com and Backpage is equally as horrific. These 
sites are facilitating crimes and we must consider an effective response 
within the confines of the First Amendment. 

Second, in an era of competing priorities, we have turned a blind eye to the 
magnitude of this problem. Even though The Trafficking Victims Protection 
Act imposes lifetime sentences on those convicted of trafficking, it is rarely 
used in prosecutions. During a seven year period, 60 percent of child 
sexual exploitation cases presented to the US Attorney’s offices were 
declined for prosecution. In contrast, just 15 percent of drug trafficking and 
26 percent of weapons charges were declined. Our priorities are clearly out 
of balance and perpetrators are taking advantage. In fact, a pimp selling 
just four children can earn over $600,000 per year. Today, we live in a 
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country where a person is more likely to serve time for selling marijuana 
than a 14 year old girl. 

In the San Francisco Bay Area, where my district is located, only one FBI 
agent is assigned to work with local law enforcement and the US Attorney’s 
office in the name of curtailing sex trafficking. 

Further, the inability to bring traffickers to justice is directly tied to 
inadequate victim services. Girls who are rescued from prostitution typically 
come from abusive family situations. In fact, between 60 and 90 percent 
have experienced physical or sexual abuse. Victims will rarely report the 
identity of his or her trafficker because they fear retaliation, or they are 
simply dependent on their pimp for survival. These children have been 
traumatized, brainwashed and abandoned and need specialized resources 
for a successful recovery. It is a travesty that only five residential facilities 
specific to this population exist across the country. 

Again, I thank the committee for holding this hearing today and for 
elevating a dialogue that currently involves far too few people. 


Mr. Scott. Judge Poe. 
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TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE TED POE, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. Poe. Chairman Scott and Ranking Member Gohmert, thank 
you for holding this hearing. For several years now we have heard 
about the horror of international sex trafficking, but we are only 
just be^nning to hear about the sex trafficking that preys upon our 
own children right here in the United States. 

As co-chair of the Victims Rights Caucus, along with my friend 
Jim Costa from California, we are concerned about the treatment 
of domestic crime sex trafficking victims The FBI’s Innocence Lost 
Task Force calls domestic minor sex trafficking “the most over- 
looked and under-investigated form of child sexual abuse in Amer- 
ica.” 

Why is this the case? According to the FBI it is because too many 
people believe that child prostitution is a victimless crime and that 
the children involved are criminals themselves. This kind of think- 
ing is absurd. These children are victims of crime. The men that 
buy the young girls for sex are guilty of exploitation and abuse, and 
they are criminals. And the traffickers are the filth of humanity 
and they are criminals. 

And as one Texas Ranger friend of mine called these individuals, 
he said. When you see one. Judge, get a rope. It is a serious epi- 
demic. 

Houston, Texas, unfortunately, is one of the main hubs for 
human trafficking here in the United States. We have been dealing 
with this problem for a long time. However, in recent years, the 
city has made tremendous strides toward addressing this issue. In 
Houston we have one of the 42 human trafficking rescue alliance 
groups in the country. And together with the FBI’s Innocence Lost 
Initiative, they have rescued 140 domestic victims. Numerous traf- 
fickers have been prosecuted, receiving life sentences. 

Earlier this month I met with the Human Traffic and Rescue Al- 
liance. Included in this group is a notable Houston constable, Ron 
Hickman, a law enforcement leader in confronting the epidemic of 
domestic trafficking in Texas. He and his officers told me that one 
of the biggest issues they face in combating trafficking is how to 
care for the victims. More specifically, they told me there is better 
care available to international trafficking victims that they rescue 
here in Houston than there is for our own citizens that are traf- 
ficked. 

Consider what is available to international trafficking victims. 
And I am not saying that we shouldn’t help these victims, but here 
is what is available for them in Houston. International victims are 
eligible to apply for a U-visa or a T-visa, which allows them to re- 
main lawfully in the United States. Immigrant service groups help 
them apply for free legal, medical, mental, housing and educational 
services. International trafficking victims can receive care in a resi- 
dential facility or in long-term foster homes. 

Basically, we provide care to international trafficking victims. 
Here are the resources that are available to a victim of domestic 
trafficking in Houston. At the moment, law enforcement agents 
come across these victims of domestic trafficking, they are required 
to take them into custody. Once in custody, domestic minor victims 
can only gain access to these services when they are labeled as 
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delinquents and charged with a class B misdemeanor of prostitu- 
tion. That is right. To gain access to short-term services they have 
to be arrested and obtain a criminal record before they can be 
served by our communities. 

Furthermore, the short-term services do not even begin to ad- 
dress the severe physical or psychological trauma that these girls 
have encountered. Without access to specialized care, it has been 
shown that trafficking victims many times return to their traf- 
fickers and continue the cycle of abuse because they have no other 
place to go. 

We need in Houston and throughout the Nation long-term resi- 
dential treatment facilities to care for victims of domestic minor 
trafficking. Any legislation that addresses this issue must include 
this victims center component. We have made improvements in car- 
ing for the victims that are trafficking across our border, as we 
should. We need to ensure that we are doing the same for our own 
children and those that exploit these children; hold them account- 
able, both the customer and, of course, the trafficker. And thank 
you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Poe follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable Ted Poe, 

A Representative in Congress from the State of Texas 


Congressman Ted Poe 

Testimony to the House Judiciary Committee Subcommittee on Crime 
Hearing on Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking 
15 September 2010 

Chairman Scott, Ranking Member Gohmert and Members of the committee, thank you 
for hearing my testimony today. 

For several years now we have heard of the horror of international sex trafficking. But 
we are only just beginning to hear about the traffickers that prey on our own children, right here 
in America. 

The FBI's Innocence Lost Task Force calls domestic minor sex trafficking the “most 
overlooked and under-investigated form of child sexual abuse.”’ Why is this the case? 

According to the FBI, it's because too many people believe that child prostitution is a victimless 
crime and that the children involved are willing participants.^ This kind of thinking is wrong. 
These children are victims. The men that buy young girls for sex are guilty of exploitation and 
abuse. These traffickers and their customers are the filth of humanity. As one Texas Ranger told 
me, “Judge, when you see one, get a rope.” 

Houston, Texas, is one of the main hubs for human trafficking in the United States.^ We 
have been dealing with this problem for a long time. However, in recent years the city has made 
tremendous strides towards addressing it. 


^ PcHtrick Fransen, Special Agent, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Innocence Lost Task Force, Presentation at 
Children's Law Svmposium in Houston: Child Prosiimiion (F ebmaiv 1 7, 2009) 

" Ibid. 

^ News & Llpdates: Houston, Texas Major Hub for Hmnan Trafficking.'' IIumantralficking.org. 3 1 Oct. 2007. 14 
September 20 1 0< http://\\wvv.huinantrafficking.org/updates/807> 

1 
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In Houston, we have one of the forty-two Human Trafficking Rescue Alliance groups in 
the country. Together with the FBI’s Innocence Lost initiative, they have rescued over 140 
domestic victims. Numerous traffickers have been prosecuted, several receiving life sentences. "’ 

Earlier this month, 1 met with the Human Trafficking Rescue Alliance. Included in this 
group is Houston Constable Ron Hickman — a law enforcement leader in confronting the 
epidemic of trafficking in Texas. He and his officers told me that one of the biggest issues they 
face in combating trafficking is how to care for the victims. More specifically, they told me that 
there is better care available to the international victims they rescue than there is for our own 
citizens.® 

Consider what is available to an international trafficking victim in Houston right now. 
International victims are eligible to apply for a U-visa or a T-visa, which allows them to remain 
lawfully in the United States. Immigrant service groups help them apply for free legal, medical, 
mental, housing and educational services. Internationally trafficked children can receive care in 
a residential facility, or in a long-term foster home. Basically, we provide a wealth of care to 
internationally trafficked victims, as we should. ' 

But now consider the resources that are available to a victim of domestic trafficking in 
Houston. At the moment law enforcement agents come across victims of domestic trafficldng, 
they are required to take them into custody. Once in custody, domestic minor victims can only 
gain access to services by being labeled as delinquents and charged with a class B misdemeanor 


' Mccliiig with Houslon Human TralTicking Rescue Alliaiiee. 8 September 2010. 

" Ibid. 

‘ Ibid. 

' Sanborn, Robert et al. 'The State of Ilimian Trafficking in Texas." Children At Risk. No date. 14 September 2010 
< http://w\\^v. childrenatrisk.org/childrenatrisk. cfm?a=ems,c,940> 

2 
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of prostitution, obtaining a permanent criminal record* That’s right — to gain access to short 
term services, they have to be arrested first. Furthermore, the short term services do not even 
begin to address the severe physical and psychological trauma that these girls have survived. 
Without access to this specialized care, it has been shown that trafficking victims simply return 
to their traffickers and continue the cycle of abuse. 

What we need in Houston and throughout the nation is specialized, long term, residential 
treatment facilities to care for victims of domestic minor sex trafficking. Any legislation that 
addresses this issue must include this victim-centered component. I am proud to be an original 
cosponsor of H.R. 5575, introduced by my friends Congresswoman Caroline Maloney and 
Congressman Chris Smith, which pays close attention to the care and support of victims. 

We have done a marvelous job caring for the victims that are trafficked across our 
border. We need to ensure that we are doing the same for our own children. 

Thank you for hearing my testimony today. 


^ Sanborn, Robeil et al. "The State of Ilimian Trafficking in Texas.” Children At Risk. No date. 14 September 2010 
< http://vvvvvv.chi]drcnatrisk.org/childrcnalrisk.cfm?a=cms,c,940> 
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Mr. Scott. Mr. Smith. 
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TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE CHRISTOPHER H. SMITH, 

A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 

NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man, and thank you to Mr. Gohmert, the Ranking Member, for con- 
vening this very important hearing on domestic human trafficking. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank for your leadership. Most re- 
cently we were able to pass in the House the international Megan’s 
law, which is a good, strong corollary on prevention, to prevent 
those who abuse children and others through sex crimes before 
they travel abroad. The countries of destination would be advised 
in a timely fashion. 

As you know as well as I, because you helped us get that through 
the Judiciary Committee, the legislation also would make it more 
difficult for those who commit sex crimes and exploit children 
abroad to get into the United States. And if we had that informa- 
tion and it was actionable, which it would be if we could get 
Megan’s laws passed all over the world, we could protect our chil- 
dren from these predators who make their way to the United 
States. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, in the Trafficking Victims Protec- 
tion Act, severe forms of human trafficking was defined as “sex 
trafficking in which a commercial sex act is induced by force, fraud 
or coercion, or in which a person induced to perform such an act 
has not attained 18 years of age.” Any person under the age of 18 
and involved in commercial sex acts of any kind is a prima facie 
trafficking victim, and those who exploit and abuse these individ- 
uals could be subjected to very long prison sentences, including up 
to life imprisonment itself. 

At the time of our first trafficking law, we had little idea how 
many domestic victims this trafficking problem, this new modern- 
day slavery actually included. The excellent work of Linda Smith 
at Shared Hope International, who we will hear from in a moment, 
and researchers at the University of Pennsylvania and the Na- 
tional center for Missing and Exploited Children, has numbered do- 
mestic trafficking victims at at least 100,000. And the average age, 
as Linda will say in a moment, I am sure, when they first got ex- 
ploited in this fashion was 13. Thirteen years old. These are our 
daughters. These are our children. 

Driven by demand and fueled by the ease and secrecy of the 
Internet, we are facing a huge and escalating crisis of child sex 
trafficking in the United States. The FBI, to its credit, has coordi- 
nated the Innocence Lost Initiative with local law enforcement. 
State prosecutors, and social service providers since 2003 to fight 
domestic minor sex trafficking. Using this framework, the FBI has 
conducted at least four Operation Cross Country raids to catch 
pimps and rescue child victims working the streets, casinos, truck 
stops, motels and the Internet. In 2000 alone. Operation Cross 
Country rescued over 100 child victims ranging in age from 5 to 17 
years old, and caught 124 pimps. Over 1,600 law enforcement offi- 
cers from 120 Federal, State, and local agencies participated. Be- 
tween June of 2003 and October of 2009, the Innocence Lost pro- 
gram rescued nearly 900 children. 
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I heartily applaud the hard work and remarkable coordination of 
State and Federal resources to stop domestic minor sex trafficking. 
But there is a huge gap in the numbers we rescue versus the esti- 
mated 100,000-plus victims that are out there. And that is why it 
is so important in joining my good friend and colleague, Carolyn 
Maloney, in introducing H.R. 5575, to respectfully ask that the 
Committee look to markup at the soonest possible moment this 
very important legislation that will at long last provide the nec- 
essary refuge, the centers, the beds. As Carolyn Maloney pointed 
out a moment ago, the estimate is about 50 beds that are available 
for domestic minors and sex victims in the United States. That is 
appalling. That is really unconscionable. 

This le^slation would change that by providing minimally, six 
grants of $2 to $2.5 million apiece so that hopefully we will provide 
a place of hope and rescue for these individuals. 

I like what Jackie Speier said a moment ago about we need to 
do tenfold. And of course we welcome amendments, because there 
really is a great need that has gone unmet in the area of places, 
beds, and centers. 

Let me also say to my colleagues that the Internet has enabled 
the misuse of trafficking, domestic trafficking in the United States. 
The Internet has opened up a whole new front in the war on traf- 
ficking, allowing demand to run free with very few obstacles. 
Therefore we must develop more effective safeguards and enforce 
existing laws to ensure that neither obscenity nor child pornog- 
raphy, neither of which is protected speech, to continue in the way 
that it is causing so many victims and to create a demand. 

Technology can help us if used properly. Such mechanisms in- 
clude commonsense measures, including digital tagging, community 
flagging, and a whole host of other very important tools that can 
be used. 

I know my time is out and I will just finish on this, Mr. Chair- 
man. We also need to weigh in on the ways that people, young chil- 
dren, are moved around. Last summer, this past summer, I con- 
vened a group of flight attendants led by American Airlines, which 
has a great program that really needs to be replicated worldwide, 
so that the flight attendants and crews will recognize a person who 
is in transit, being trafficked across borders or across States, and 
then take action; not in a vigilante type of way, but alert the pilot 
so that when this individual gets off, the right law enforcement as- 
sets — maybe ICE, if it is an international flight — can be waiting 
there at the gate to rescue or at least separate and investigate. 

There are instances after instances told at our briefing where 
people — it just didn’t look right. And the flight attendants, you 
know, watched what was going on, got into a conversation — per- 
haps when the young ladies were going to the restroom — and told 
the pilot, who told law enforcement, and those ladies, those young 
girls in some instances, were rescued. 

We need to close up every means of moving victims across State 
lines and international lines as well. American Airlines has a great 
program going here. And so I urge that the Committee take a look 
at that as well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Smith follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Christpher H. Smith, 

A Representative in Congress from the State of New Jersey 

Rep. Chris Smith 
September 15, 2010 
Testimony 

Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism and Homeland Security 

Domestic Minor Sen Trafficking 

Good afternoon. 1 would like to thank the Chairman and the Ranking Member for calling 
for this extremely important and timely hearing on the trafficking of our very own American 
children within our very own borders. 

In my Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 2000, severe forms of human trafficking was 
defined to include “sex trafficking in which a commercial sex act is induced by force, fraud, or 
coercion, or in which the person induced to perform such an act has not attained 18 years of 
age" Any person under the age of 18 and involved in commercial sex acts of any kind is a 
prima facie trafficking victim. 

At the time of the first trafficking law, we had little idea how many domestic victims this 
would include. The excellent work of Linda Smith of Shared Hope International, here with us 
today, and researchers at the University of Pennsylvania have numbered domestic trafficking 
victims at 100,000 — and this is the most conservative estimate. 

Driven by demand and fueled by the ease and secrecy of the internet, we are facing a 
crisis of child exploitation in this nation. 

The FBI has coordinated the Innocence Lost Initiative with local law enforcement, state 
prosecutors, and social service providers since 2003 to fight domestic minor sex trafficking. 
Using this framework, the FBI has conducted at least four Operation Cross Country raids to 
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catch pimps and rescue child victims working the streets, casinos, truck stops, motels, and the 
internet. 

In 2009 alone. Operation Cross Country rescued over one hundred child victims ranging 
in age from 5 to 17 years old, and caught 124 pimps. Over 1,600 law enforcement officers from 
120 federal state, and local agencies participated. Between June 2003 and October 2009, the 
Innocence Lost program rescued nearly 900 children. 

I heartily applaud the hard work and remarkable coordination of state and federal 
resources to stop domestic minor sex trafficking. But there is a huge gap in the numbers we 
rescue versus the estimated 1 00,000 victims out there. 

To win the fight for our children we must wage war on the pimps and prosecute the 
Johns. We must hold thejohns accountable. 

I have a bill sitting in the Senate as we speak, the International Megan’s Law, H.R. 5138. 
We know that sex offenders in the U.S. applied for passports to travel abroad, with over 4,000 
receiving passports according to the GAO, and we have no doubt that foreign sex offenders are 
traveling to the U.S. to exploit American children. This bill would create an alert system so that 
the U.S. would know when a dangerous sex offender is intending to come to the U.S., 
empowering law enforcement to protect our children and deny him entry. 

Tragically, homegrown demand, enabled by the misuse of the internet, drives much of the 
domestic minor sex trafficking in the U.S. 

The internet has opened a whole new front in the war with human trafficking — allowing 
demand to run free without practical obstacles. We must develop more effective safeguards and 
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enforcement of existing laws to ensure that neither obscenity nor child pornography is protected 
speech, therefore we must stop the criminal misuse of the internet for human trafficking and 
child pornography. 

Technology can help us. If properly employed. Such mechanisms include common sense 
measures that help law enforcement and deter traffickers from using social networking sites, 
Craigslist and adult services sites to sell trafficking victims. We can take action, including: 
Digital tagging of adult sections of websites; community flagging of website postings reasonably 
believed to be advertising a trafficking or child pornography victim; use of manual and regularly 
updated electronic screening for criminal postings; telephone and credit card verification on all 
posts, which enables the website to block from use a person who has previously posted a 
trafficking or child pornography victim; trafficking and child pornography reporting hotlines; 
and an ongoing dialogue with law enforcement. 

The Attorney Generals of 43 states tried this approach with Craigslist, but it seemed that 
Craigslist did not participate at a level that would make the measures effective. Instead, the 
charge for posting turned into a $36 million profit for Craigslist, and the selling of young girls 
continued seemingly unabated. 

To its credit, as of September 4th, Craigslist has since blocked the adult services section 
in the United States. Speech in the form of postings that incite violence against children is not 
protected speech. It is not censorship to demand an end to such speech. 

Craigslist is a community website with a community mission. Taking down an adult 
services section it could not effectively police was the responsible thing to do for the sake of the 
children in the community. 
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American Airlines has show tremendous corporate responsibility, reminding us all that 
we can each do something to stop trafficking. After a briefing this summer on the use of airlines 
in trafficking, American Airlines acted quickly and of its own volition to ensure that their flight 
crews were trained to recognize the signs of human trafficking and respond appropriately — 
saving lives. In July of this year, the Parliamentary Assembly of the Organization for Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) accepted my resolution calling on the 56 nations of the 
OSCE to adopt similar protocols. 

Amb. Mark Lagon is working with Lexis Nexis, which has admirably taken up the cause 
of coordinating corporate responsibility on all sorts of human trafficking. Business and civil 
society are starting to the tremendous need. Domestic minor sex trafficking is too big of a 
problem to be left to the government alone. In the words of Deborah Sigmund of Innocents at 
risk, we must turn a million eyes on the problem, with each of us doing our part. 


The Chairman. Ms. Smith. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE LINDA SMITH, 

A FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS 

Ms. Linda Smith. Thank you, Honorable Chairman and Ranking 
Member, and all of you in these tough times that really are sitting 
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through your Committee. I know you are on a vote, so thank you 
for prioritizing this. 

It is an honor to testify today on domestic minor sex trafficking. 
This is a name that we have given to sexual exploitation of U.S. 
citizen children through prostitution, pornography, and sexual en- 
tertainment. The name reflects the fact that this is human traf- 
ficking as defined in the Federal Trafficking Victims Protection Act 
of 2000. 

Victims of domestic minor sex trafficking should receive the full 
benefit of victim protection services and the rights outlined in the 
TVPA. And I guess they really, most of the time, don’t. 

Furthermore, this is the point I want to make this morning. 
Those who buy their innocence must receive the full penalty called 
for in the law. I would like to summarize my comments and submit 
them and the two reports, the Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking: 
Prostituting American Children,” and “Demand” for the record. 

Mr. Scott. Without objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Linda Smith 

President and Founder 
Shared Hope International 

In 1 998 while still a member of che U.S. Congress, Linda Smith traveled to Falkland Road in Mumbai, India — one of 
the worst brothel districts in the world. The hopeless hices of desperam women and children forced into prostitution 
compelled Linda to found Shared Hope International (SHI). 

Linda’s model for restoration has been revolutionary, building partnerships with local groups to provide homes and 
shelters where women and children can live without time limit. These Villages of Hope have a holistic approach to 
recovery, including education and job skills training. 

Linda founded the War Against Trafficking Alliance (WATA) in 2001, coordinating both regional and international 
efforts necessary to combat sex trafficking. In 2003, WATA co-sponsored a World Summit with che U.S. Department of 
State, uniting leaders from 114 nations, all demonstrating a sustained commitment to protect che vulnerable from the sex 
trade. 

In 2006, SHI spearheaded the U.S. Mid-Term Review on the Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children (CSEC), 
bringing together leaders from across the United States to assess progress made in combating the sexual slavery of children 
in America. The U.S. Mid-Term Review Report on CSEC in America vras the basis for a United States - Canada 
Regional Consultation in preparation for the World Congress Iliy^inst CSEC in 2008. Shared Hope International 
deliver^ the report in person and participated in the outcome document from the World Congress III. 

The “buyer” became the focus of the DEMAND. Report and documenmy in 2007, funded by the U.S. Department 
of State, Office to Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons. Linda and team were in the field conducting research in 
Jamaica, the Netherlands, Japan, and the United States in order to rev^l the sophisticated business model behind sex 
trafficking, exposing the buyers who increase demand and the traffickers who supply the victims. The DEMAND, 
findings revealed that startling numbers of American children are being trafficked for sex within U.S. borders. 

Since 2006, Linda and Shared Hope International have worked in partnership with human-trafficking task forces in 
cities across the United States. With funding from the U.S- Department of Justice, SHI identified and provided services 
to American victims of domestic minor sex trafficking (DMST). The National Report on Domestic Minor Sex 
Trafficking; America’s Prostituted ChUdren compiled aU of the information obtained through four years of research in 
America. Released at a Congressional briefing in July 2009, it examines the governmental and nongovernmental efforts 
and gaps in addressing child sex trafficking in the United States. 

The National Report is the foundarion for Shared Hopes advocaqr efforts at state and federal levels, where Shared Hope 
is urging legislative and policy changes that would remove criminal responsibility from the minor for the crime of 
prostitution, increase penalties for buyers and traffickers as a deterrence method, and ensure specialized services and 
shelter for the restoration of the DMST victim. 

•In summer 2009, Linda released a book titled Renting T-a ry; A Storv of America’s Prostituted Children . As a foremost 
expert on international and domestic trafficking, Linda has spoken out against the trafficking of women and children in 
international forums such as the World Conference on Trafficking in Vienna and has also been featured on televised 
programs such as Dr. Phil and The O’Reilly Factor, in addition to numerous other media appearances. 

Linda’s political career began in 1983 as a Washington State Legislator. She -won a write-in campaign for Congress in 
1994. Her compassionate and uncompromising belief that every individual has dignity has carried her from advocating 
for permanent safe homes for children as che Smte Senate chair of the Committee on Children and Family Services, to che 
halls of Congress, and ultimately to searching out victims in r«l l^t districts around the world. Linda and her husband. 
Vein, reside in Vancouver, Washington and are the proud parents of two and grandparents of six. 


Shared hoi 


HTENNATION. 




To schedule an interview widi Congjtsstvoman Smith please contact 
Loren Wohlgemuth at503357.7347ortorenw@sharedhope.org 
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Executive Summary 


Oomesuc minor ic\ trnllRcking (DMSl ) is thccomnwrc'ial sextiai enploitaiion of American children 
wuhin U.S. borders. Ii is the 'recruitment, harboring, transportation. pro\ ision, or obtaining of a person 
for the purpose of a commercial sex act'* vvUeie the persim is a Uii. citizen or hmful permaneni resident 
under iheuge of 18 years.' The age of the victim is ihea iiicsil issue — there is no requirement to prove 
force, fraud, or coercion was used to secure the victim^ actions. In fact, the law lecognizes the eflect of 
psychological mantpulaiion by the irafTk'ker. as well as the effeci of threat of harm which iralTickcrs/pimps 
use to maintain control over their young victims.” DMST includes hut is not limited to the ixsmmerciai 
sexual exploitation of children through prostitution, pornography, and/or stripping. Experts cstimute 
m least 10(1.000 American juveniles arc viclimized through piosliiuiton in America each year. Domestic 
minor sex inilhcking is child sex slavery, child sex iralTicking. prosliluiion of children, commefcutl sexual 
exploitation of children (C.SEC|. and rape of a child. 

Shared Hope International first actively addressed the sex irallicking of American children througli 
research on the markets that create demand ibr commercial se.x and which result in the commercial 
sexual exploitation of women and girls. The DEMAND. Project investigated buyers, facilitators, and 
traffickers in four countries: Jamaica. Japan, the Netherlands, and the United States, The startling lindings 
highlighted the fact that sex trafficking is demand-driven and the panlucl for sale is most commivnly local 
(domestic) children. Dedicated lo ending the human rights violation of sex trafficking intemaiionally and 
domesticAlly. Shared Hope International received a grunt from the U.S. Department of Justice to perform 
held researcii on domestic minor sex (nifficking — the coittmercidl sexual c.xptoilulion of American 
children in the United Slates. 

Acknowledging that strategic responses lo sex trafficking require comprehensive undcrslunding of the 
local situation. Shared Hope International aligned with the U.S. Dcpurimeni of Justice-funded human 
trafficking task foices lo assess domestic minor sex trafficking and the access to victim services in ten U.S. 
locations: 

1. Dallas. TX 

2. San Antonio, 1’X 

T Fort Worth. TX 

4. Salt Lake City. UT 

5, BulTalo.NY 

b. Baton Rouge and New* Orleans. L.\ 

7. Independence. MO 

8. Us Vegas. NV 

9. Clearwater. FL 

10. The Commonwealth of the Nonhem Mariana Islands lU.S. Territoryl 

The assessment process htvestigaicd the three areas of Prevenlion. Prosecution, and Protecthvn ("three Ps‘*las 
the key components necessary loefTectivd) combat iratBcking in persi)(is. The asscssmenisimoKed qualitative 
interviews of professionals likely lo come into contact with victims of domestic minor sex trafficking, as well 
as quantitative data collection when available. Seven piofcssionni groups were identified as likely lo come into 
contact with victims of donvesHc minor sex trafficking und targeted for interviews: TederaL State and Local 
l.aw Enlbrcemem: Federal and .State Prosecutors; Juvenile Court: Juvenile Probation und Detenlkm: Public 
Defenders; Child Protective Services: and Social Scrviccs/Non-Governmental Organizaiioni A total of 297 
interview's were conducted. Statistics were requested but were not always available. In many cases. sialisiKS 

'TRinicfctn{;VictitmPtp|cct>onAcirTVPA>or2<KM). Pwb L No. lO&'.ltai. On ision A. $ in3(BL(V). lUSud. 1464 isi^ned iMo 
biw ou October 29 2(uui. coditicd(Bajocodcdai22 DSC 7102 $ iu?(8>. |9) tHip'/nnkd>jRiie-acoe«f 3 »(SD\vcgi-ttuvsctdoc 
cgi'Stbifimir^iOri cou|.piiblK,bins&<tocid*f|mbt^XO ino Aceesved on Apnl X. 2009 
■•Id .U9l5y)lbK:i 
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ptnv’kkcl did not di%iggrtf£ute dam on dt^mestic minor sex iRiffWking^ m term and crime nmst imervic^ees 
were nol funiihar with yet; in dtese cases the stutislics were trviewed for cxtrapolaikm in deierminmg numbers 
of suspected domestic minor sex iraRicktng Victims, (sir example, juvenile detention facility suimics reflecting 
nuinh^ of youth detuitted imdcr charges of pioslilution could be pritperK’ counted KtWcird the number of 
domestic minor sex tnifficking vknims in iImi facility asjuveniles in prosiiiuiion are \iciims of sex imfBcktng 
under the federal Trafficking Victims Proteetkin Act of 2000 fl^PAf 'fhe reliance on extrapolated data reflects 
the glaring lack of identification of donicstic nnnor sex trafUcking victims and highlights the need for training 
as well as data collection on this victim population. 

Bach assessed location produced information that was documented in an areu-spccific report, incltiding 
information on the scope of the problem, how victims of domestic minor sex irufficking were accessing 
tlie system, bow they were being labeled, and, us a result of that label. Iinw victims of domestic minor 
sex trafficking were accessing or being barred from accessing services as victims of a violent crime. The 
findings from the 10 site assessmenis. research studies, and held work ore the foundation for this National 
Report on the Identification and Response to America^ Trafficked Youth. Substantiation of the findings 
was gained through Shared Hope internationals National Training Conference on the Sex Trafficking of 
Americas Youth held September I $-16. 2008. in Dallas. Texas, which brought together nearly 200ftrsl 
responders from across the nation to share their experiences and best practices for responding to domeslK' 
minor sex trafficking. Also, experts on the trauma and services requir^ to counteract the trauma endured 
provided guidance in forming best practices in this held. 

The key findings of the study can be gn^uped info four components of domestic minor sex trafficking: 
identifying the victims: prosecuting the traffickers: combating demand; and providing protection, access to 
services, und shelter for victims 

/. MistdciUifiuUimi 

Shared Hope Imernattonal found misideiitificatkin of die victims to be the primary barrier to the rescue and 
response to dome.stic minor ntx trafficking vtefimiL This misidentificatkm occurs at all levels of first responses 
from law enforcement unest on the streets to homeless und ninuwuy youth shelters* intake process, to court 
adjiidicalioti of the victim as a delinqueni for habitual runaway or drug possession. t>r other offense occurring 
as a result of the prostitution of the child. Mbadentificnlion causes a chain reaction of negative outcomes 
It is tesponsiNc for the failure to deliver the necessary services lo interrupt und treat (he (rmimu they have 
endured. It U often (because of their adjudication as delinqucntsor criminalization as adult offenders of 
prv>sli(uticm. leading to detcnlkm and/or u criminal record with resulting lack of access lo victim of crime 
funds. Misiiicntification can be rcmedied only thrcugh awareness and education of first responders and the 
community at large to properly identify the indicators of domestic minor sex trafficking and to ivspond with 
the appaipriatc (feutmeni and approach developed by experts in the specific trauma caused by trafficking. 

2. Chminalisaiion u/ iftf yU tini ihruugh Mixidvntijiiuliun 

Victims of domestic minor sex trafficking are frequently pivcessed us juvenile delinquents or adult 
pruslitutev Prostituted Juveniles are trained by their irafficker/pimp to lie to authorities and are prov ided 
with eutllcnl fraudulent identifleation resulting in their registration m the arresi records as an adult 
~ an ideniitKUlion that follows them through their years ns a minor unless und until it is corrected 
by (he insight of a law enforcement officer who reavgnizes the victim is a minor and pursues a correct 
idetiiiHcatkm. Law enforcement cited this problem us a barrier to identifying u child sex tratlicking 
victim. I'hose victims who are ideniified as minors arc frequently charged with a delinquent act either foi 
prostitution-rclated activities or for a related ofTense. such as diug possession or habitual runaway. These 
children are found in delemion facilities across the country, as well as In Juvenile justice rehabitiiaiivc 
programs. Due to the unique trauma bonding that occurs between a victim and her trafficker, these 
children often run trom juvenile ihdliiies right buck to the person iluii exploited them. 
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S. CrlmutsiliMiion m a Hf!tpo$m' to So OpUonx for f*Uu:t'ntt’ni 

Law eiifotvemenl orBceis report (bey ate often compelletj to charge a vtcitm of domestic minut sex 
irufbeking with a delinquency olTense in order to detain her in a secured facility to keep her safe fixun 
the tiHfhcker/pimp and the truuma-dnven response of flight. The frtistruiton of flrsi responders with 
lilts maneuver was widely expressed: howe^'cr, in (he absence of better options, this slop-gap measure 
coniinties. The results are detrimental for the victim who rarely receives any services in detention, much 
less serv ices ^leciftc to the trauma endured through sex trnfTicking. Also, the entry* of the juvenile into the 
delinquency system can disqualify her from accessing victim of crime funds for services in some states. 

4. tnappwprUitv or InarvvmNr St^rxkes fur Oomextiv Minor Svx I'rofpvkin^ Tniuma 

Experts speak of the tniunui suflered by child sex tnilficking victims as more severe than most sexually- 
bused tniuma given thechnintc nature coupled with the reinforced victimization from the community ul 
large of buyerv Therefore, the services required for a child sex irallicking victim are unique and rarely 
available. Many victims cannot access (he services due to their detention and resulting label of juvenile 
delinquent. In some cases, the victims access to serv ice* can be contingent on cooperation with law 
enforcement in an investigation into the trafficking crime. Sex (raflicking is (he only sex crime in which (he 
victim is threatened with incarceration or denial of service* to elicit facts about the crime. 

5. Bunk'n on the V'U tini to Build the Caxe A^lnst the TraXJiekerlPimp 

Arrest and prosecution of the traflickers is loo frequently based sole^ on the victims cooperation and 
testimony. This approach places the burden on the victim rather than on (he investigators — a burden that is 
must often too heavy for these iiaumaiizcd children who typically require a lengthy 4imouni of lime before 
they w ill disclose the facts of their victinii/ation and only if approached with advanced interview techniques 
to help them with this disclosure. For these reasons, it is critical in cases of domestic minor sex (raflicking 
(hat law enforcement pursue innovative or altcmnlivc invesligution to corroborate the victim^ allegations. 
Currently, law enforcement agencies lypkaily are not trained in alternative investigative approaches and/or 
are not provided with adequate resources to develop and initiate these alternative techniques. 

6. Lack of Proltrlixv. Thetrtpivlie Shelters for Dumestie .V/myr4S>.T Tnifficking Vk tims 

Only hve residential facilities spe^ik to this population exist aertvss (he country. These include the Chris 
Educational and Mentoring Services (GEMS) Transition to Independent Living (TIL) in New York City, 
Standing Against Globul Exploitation (SAGE) Safe House in San Francisco. Children of (he Night in Los 
Angeles, Angela s House in Atlanta, and the Lctol Center in Dallas. There arc initiative groups striving to 
establish these unique shelters for the population of domestic minor sex traflkking viclims in their arcuik 
but the need outpaces the development. The New York Slate Safe Harbor for Exploited Children Act 
passed in «(K>h culls for the eslahiishment of such shelters, us will future safe harbor legislation in states 
already considenng it — establishing these piotcctive slicliers is critical for an eflective strategy (o combui 
domestic minor sex traflicking. 

7. rnsulftciem Priority on Ctmthaling Ocntantl 

Buyers are not being recognized as a critical component in the sex (raflicking of children, yet denund b the 
primary driver of thecommereialsex industry within which children are being expioiled for commercial sex 
activilies and pcrtbmuince. Buyers ofsex with children cm be prcfercnliahp^l^ilcsi.opponunisticdhrill- 
seckers). or situulional (do not cire how old (he person being pri^stituled is) — they are ui) ommitting a crime. 
Frequently, arrests of buyers are pursued in (he traditiomil invesligutive technique of decc^** which is limited to 
targeting “johns*' in generul and cannot speciflcully (ai'gct a buyer of cluM sex given the deoiy s age. Innov-oiive 
imesligaiive techniques that shift the burden of nuking the case against a perpetrator away fn?m the juvenile 
victim and focus instead on arresting all parties to the crime of the sexual exploitation of a child are inquired. 


stiar^hbf^ 

w w w,shnredhope.org 
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Introduction 


Shared Hope liiiemnimnal was rounded with the mission to rescue and restore women and children 
exploited through sex inifltckmg and works to prexeni the irafTicking of new victims. Since 19^ Shared 
Hope International has accomplished (his charge ihrotigh research, hitman rights investigHtion& and 
programmntic and operulionH) support to serxiee providers in order to prevent, rescue, and restore xiciims 
of sex intflicking. 

Following the implementation of successful restoration iniliamrs internationally, Shared Hope 
Iniermitkmiil first actively addressed the se.v trafTicking of American children through research on the 
markets that create demand for commercial sex and which result in rhe commercial sexual exploitation of 
women and girk Tltrotigh an award from the L/.S. Departnienl of State. OfRce to Monitor and Combat 
Trafficking in Persrms. the DEMAND. Project investigated buyers, facilitators, and traffickers in four 
countries: Jamaica. Japan, the Netherlands, and the United States. The startling findings highlighted the 
fact that sex trafficking is demund'dm'en. and the product for sale is roost commonly local fdomesiic) 
children. 

Dedicated to ending the human rights violation of sex tViifTicking internationally and domestically. Shared 
Hope Imemutional proposed and rccened a gram from the US. Department of Justice. OITice of Justice 
Programs. Bmeau of Justice Asststunce to perforin lieUI rescatch on domestic minor sex trafficking the 
commercial sexual exploitation of Amcriam children in the United Slates. 

Acknowledging that siraiegic responses to sex inilDcking require comprehensive understanding of the 
local uiuttlion. in 2006 Shared Hope Inia nutionul aligned with 10 of the 42 US. Department of Justice- 
funded human trafficking tnsik forces and the larger communiiiex to assess domestic minor sex trafficking 
and the access to victim services in the following U.S. liKattions: 

1. Dulbs.TX 

2. San Antonio, TX 

3. Fori Worth. TX 

4. Salt Luke City. IT 

5. Buffalo. NY 

6. Baton Rouge and New Orleans. LA 

7. Independence. MO 

8. Las Vegas, NV 
u. Clearwater. FL 

10. The Commonwealth of the Northern Manana Islands fU.S. Territory) 

Titc assessment process investigated the ihivc areas of Preveniion. Prosecution, and Piotcction fthrec 
Ps*') outlined by the US. Depanmeni of Suite. Office to Monitor and Combat TrutBcking m Persons (C/ 
TIP) as key areas necessary to clTeciively combat iratfWkmg in persons. The **ihree Ps** are a recommended 
holistic approach to evaluating measures to address trafficking in persons and arc used to organize the 
annual Trafficking in Persons Repon issued by G/TIP. 

The assessments involved qualitative interviews of professioncils likely to come into contact with victims 
of domestic minor sex trofTtcking. as well us quantitative data oolleciion when available. Seven professional 
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groups were identitied us \ike\y locomc mto<»n(act with victims and targeied for interv'lew s: 

1. Federal. State, and Local I^w Bnlbrccment 

2. Federal und State Prosecutors 

3. Juvenile Court 

4. Juvenile Probation and Detention 

5. Public Defenders 

6. Child Protective Services 

7i Social Services/Non-Govemmental Organizations 

A total of 2f>7 interviews were conducted following the pmlocol questionnaire. Statistics were requested 
from interviewees but were not always available. In many coses, statistics provided did not disaggregate 
data on domestic minor sestranickmg — a term merst interviewees weo; not familiar with yeu in these 
cases the statistics were rev iewed for extrapolation in deiennining numbers of suspected domestic minor 
sex imfTicking victims. For example, juvenile detention fucilily statistics reflecting numbers of youth 
detained under charges of prostitution could be properly counted toward the number of domestic minor 
sex irafRcking victims in that facility as juveniles in prostitution are victims of sex trafficking under the 
federal and many state human trafficking laws. The reliance on extrapolated data reflect the glaring lack 
of identification of domestic minor sex irnfllcking victims and highlights the need for training as well as 
record keeping on this victim population. 

Each assessed location produced tnfomvulion that was documented in an unrU'spcciHc n.pnrt. including 
information on the scope of the proNem. how viottms of domestic minor sex inifhcking were accessing 
the system, how they were being labeled, and. us a result of that label, hinv victims of domestic minor sex 
iraff^ktng wen; accessing or being burred from accessing serv ices as victims of a violent crime. Repot is 
and fact sheets for each location were published and provided to the task force, other stake holdeis. the 
community, and the larger public in an clforl to increase awareness and facilitate increased services tor 
victims of domestic minor sex trafficking. 

Shared Hope IntemKlional found misideniificaiion to he the primary hairier to the lescneund response to 
domestic minor sex traflicking victims. Alsu, proper and regular documentation of promising pructices in 
responding to the complex issues of domestic minor sex tnillicking K lacking. In response. Shared Hope 
inicrnattonal organized and hosted die National Training Conference on the Sex Trafficking of America^ 
Youth on September I S and I b. 2008. in Dallas. Texas. The National Training Conference brought 
together nearly 200 professionals from across the I’.S. with the purpose of sharing data, information, and 
promising practices to effectively respond to this nationwide problem. 

Additionally, a four^part, 40-minute training video was anfled to edtiaite and train on the Mlualion and 
dynamics of domestic minor sex traffick mg. A Video Viewing Guide builds in a Training of Trainers 
(ToT) compiinent enabling individuaU to use the training video to teach other groups, thereby expanding 
the disaeminaiion of the materials and the awareness. First responders to domestic minor sex iralTtcktng. 
composed of the seven professions listed above, were specifically targeted as the audience lor this training. 
Entitled “Prostituted C'hildren in the United States: Idcniifying and Responding to America's fraflicked 
Youth.^the training video covers four foundational themes: 

• IXimesiic Minor Sex Trafficking and the L.iw 

• Domestic Minor Sex Traflicking and the Role of Viilncrahililv 
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• Oomnlic Minor Sc* TrafRckini and Pimp Control 

• Domestic Minor 5>cx Trafficking and EfTcctivc Response 

The findings from the National Training Conrcrencc, the 10 site assessments, research studieiL ami 
Held work are the foundation for this National Report on Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking: America s 
Prostituted Children. 
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Chapter 1: Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking 


What is Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking? 


The feJerat Trafficking Victims Protection Act defines the crime of human trafficking us: 

**A. The recnhiment, harboring, transportation, pros'ision. or obtaining of a pcn«>n for the purpose of 
a commercial sex act where such an act is induced by force, liaud, or coercion, or in which the person 
induced to perforin such act has not attained 18 years of age. or 

B. The recniitmcni. harboring, tninsporiuiion. provision, or obtaining of a person for hibor or services, 
through the use of fonx, fraud, orcoeicion fbnhe punx>seof subfeclion toimoiuntary serMitide. 
peonage, debt bondage, or slavery.'*' 

Domestic minor sex trafficking (DMSTi is the commenctal se.xual exploitation of American children 
within ( borders. It is the “recruitment, harboring, transportation, provision, or obtaining of a person 
for the purpose of a commercial sex act" where the jierson is a VS. citizen or lawful permanent resident 
under the tige of 1 8 years.' The age of the victim is the critical issue — there is no requirement to prin'e 
force, fraud, or coercion was used to secure the victim's actions. In fua, the law recognizes the effect of 
psychological nuntpulaiioii by the iratficker. as well as the effect of threat of harm which iralfickers/ 
pimps use to maintain control over their young viclinis.^ Children can be commercially sexually exploited 
through prostitution, pornography, and/or erotic entertainment. 


*■ Thi' /it'i'f i'stimaU'.K. the hest Uafu. xagfiestj* that ire at least haw ItHt.OfMt Anwriam kids a war are 
s ktiniised thnmgli the priu tke of rhfU prostitution: that nutnher ranges <« hinh us .iOO.OtHt. 

— Ernie Allen, National Center for Missing and Exploited Children 


Traffiikintt Vu titm l*ralertuiH Act oj 2(ltMI 

.Slavery was abolished in the I'niied States in I8b3 with the Rmuncipation l^oclamation and in 1865 under 
the Thirteenth Amendmetil of the United States Cousiitutton. Ifowever. mixJern-day slavery continues 
in America in the form of human trafficking. The Trafficking Victims Prviteciion Act of 2000 (TVPAl. 
passed on October 28. 2000. is the first federal law specifically enacted to prevent victimization, protect 
victims, and prosecute perpetrators of human trafficking.* 


' Oiinickinf Victims fHotecuoii Act iTy'PAiof !OOU. Pub. L No. I06'.1S6. Dniiiivt A. (I t03<8l. 114 Slat t464r«ignekf into 
IrfwoTi CKloher 20n0|. k.'odine(Jit»>imciidcd4l 23 USC7lfl2$ htlpiy/Trwrhgiilc.iux-cs&.gpo.gnNA.'gi'bin/geiaoc 
fp?tfenitmeal06 con y p ublic litws&(iocid=f:ptibL^86. 106. Accessed on -April 8 . 2009. 

• ld.dt9)O.XillM9i. 

* ld.al(l^hbX2j. 

* PnwUuuftI ChildrcQ lu lb: Uutied Suia: Mcntifyint and Rtwonding ic Amcrica'i Trafficked Youih.acg. 1 Pn>d. Shsre^i 
Hope Internaiioniil and Onanon Productions DVD, W.ishinglon. D.C . Shared Hope Intenmtmniil. 200S, 

• rVPA.SliSfpt'M.elacu 
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The TVPA cnminalizes hiimun imfticking and defines the crime of *Vvcre form of traflicking 
in persons** as: 

**1. Sex inifTtcking in which a annmercial sex act is induced by force^ fraud, orcoeidon. or in 
which the person induced to perform such un act has not uluiined IK years of age: 

2. The rocruitmcni. harboring, (runsporlalion. provision, or obtaining of a person for labor 
or serv ices, through (he use of force, fraud, or coercion for the purpose of subjection to 
involuntary servitude, peonage, debt bondage, or slavery.** 

(Hmpliasis added.) 


Tlie sex tnifhcking of children occurs when minors (under the age of ISjurecommerctally sexually 
exploited. The ctimraercia) aspect of the sexual exploitation act is chlicul to separating the crime of 
trnlTicking from sexual assault, rape, or molestation crimes against children. The term ’’commercial sex 
act** is dchned in the 'TN'PA as the giving or receiving of anything of value (money, drugs, shelter, food, 
clothes, etc.) to any person in exchange for a sex act. Importantly, the money or item of value provided 
for the sex act can be “given to or received by any person.*** This mean.v that the child can be llie direct 
recipient of the money, food, und/or shelter, and the situation is defined as sex traflicking and. most 
importantly, the child is defined as a victim of domestic minor sex iraflicktng. This Issue arises frequently 
in cases of homelesv youth engaging in “survival sex'* to secure food, housing, ttansportation. and other 
itentsof survival. In the absence of a Ouflicker/pimp selling the youth, the perpetrator payittgforthesex 
act Hith food, u bed. or a ride cun become (he tniflickcr. 


*7 wouMxeHmywif Jur iht .snialliwi things otiJ mwiinm it ntw the most intiforumt things, Hkvimt 
to ist-i a piacr to sheep ta night, "* 

— "Jessica,** Survivor of domestic minor sex tralTicking 


Under fedemi law traflicking. despite itie connotations of the word, docs not require proof of pitysical 
movement of Ihe person. There arc several ways to pnwe the traflicking crime, including proof of 
“recruitment, harboring, transportation, provision, obtaining or maintaining a person for sexual 
exploitation.*' Notably, the transportation of a person is just one way to prove the human traflicking it 
can be proven by any of the other elements independently, f'uriher. under federal law, prosecutors must 
prove that the crime was "in or aflecting interstate or foreign commerce.** Proving un affect on interstate 
commerce does not require proof that the victim crossed state lines. Thus, a person can be a victim of 
sex traflicking without ever leaving his/her home. Tlie TVPA further outlines the requirements to prove 
a “severe form of irarhcking.** including proof of force, finud. or coercion exercised by the iralftckcr in 
the hex traflickmg of an adult and proof of ugein (he sex traflicking of a minor under uge 18. Of key 
importance to understanding domestic minor se.x traflicking is the understanding that a child under 18 
years of age is automatically considered a victim of “severe forms of traflkking** due to the age alone. 

No proof of force, fraud, or coercion in the case of sex traflickmg of a minor is required. Traflicking iso 
crime of vxploilatton. 


n'pvjauscriuitnwi. 

Hope InimuiiiorutI ondOtuncin Productions. DVD. Wuihmgton. D.C, ShAred Hope internohend. '008. 
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The TVPA goes on to establisli a frumework of rights lluil n vkriim of domestic minor sex tmlTtcking is 
entitled to. including: 

• 'fhe right not to be detained in fadlliies iiuippropriate to their status as crime victims. 

• The right to receive necessar)- medical care and other assistance; 

• i'he right to be provided protection if a victim s safety is at risk or if there is a danger of additional 
harm by recapture of the victim by a trafficker.* 

These rights are not being provided uniformly across the United States as first responders and juvenile 
justice struggles to identify the victims and respond within b ^siem ilhequipped to protect lire victims 
of domestic minor sex iratTicking. When the victim of irulTicking is a V.S. citizen or lawful permanent 
resident minor they often are placed in juvenile detention fadliiics or sent hack to a home from which 
they are easily found and rr-trallkked by their trulBckcr. In Clark County. Nevada (includes Las 
Vegas), an entire court docket is scheduled one day each week to hear the cases of juveniles charged 
with prostitution; in 20 months. 226 juveniles from across the country Mere adjudicated by the court lot 
prosiituiion/prostitution-related otTenses committed in luis Vegas. In the first half of 2007. l2.8V<>ol 
the females committed to Calienie Youth Center had been adjudicated for the offense of solidtatiun for 
prostitution, a misdemeanor offense* 



in Kansas City. Missouri law entbreemeni were pushed to utilize menial health holds to place victims 
in a domestic minor sex trafBcking case in a psychiatric unit us a means of ptreventing their return to 
their trafficker."' This ptaecment is not ideal and represents the lengths law enforcement must go to in 
the absence of an appropriate, protecuve fadliiy for the victims of domestic minor sex trafficking. A 
preferable pn>cess with a similar outcome would be the use of u protective hold for the victims which 

• TVPA 221 USC7IQ5{H07|CKlHa).ib).lci. 

* KetiuMly. M. Ph.D. and Nicotc Xwy Pucci. M.A Domestic Minor Sn Traflkiung AMesuneiii Report •- LaiVcgdi 
Nevada I Shiirett Hope Inienuttonitl' August 2007), pgi 63, I3Z 

Wnde. Kns PcmeitK Minor Se» Tbffkinng Asiwsmeni Report — Imtcpendcace. Mt»owri (Shared Hope IniemrinonRl 
Aprd lOOlt) pg V5. 
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M-()u)d ensure the cUssincntion ms victim for the child. 

Tite pers’a&ive misunderstanding of the deftniifon of human trafficking at crttica) leadership levels of 
first responder organizations and agenacs across the nuiion is preventing progress in enforcement of 
the federal and state laws criminalizing the sen trafficking of domestic minors. Furthermore, the general 
public has not >el comc to understand that U.S. citizen and lawful permanent residents under age 18 
who are engaged in commercial sex acts are victims of trafficking. With vast misperception that human 
trafficking requires movement of the victims across a lx>rder or u state line many eases of domestic minor 
sex trafficking are going unrecognized and therefore iindocunienied as trafficking. This misperception is 
perpetuated by the continuing failure of the I'.S. Congress to appropriate the funds aulhorizcU for services 
and shelter for domeMic sex trafficking victims, though funding for victim services has been appropriated 
for services for the foreign-bom human trafficking victims. 

Who are the Tntffiihem? 

Traffickers^ alx4> known us pimpik" urc those persons who profit by receiving cash or other benefits in 
exchange for the sexual use of a minor by another person. Shared Hope International found family 
membtf rv friends, and “boyrriends.** as well us strangers who befriend juveniles and come to dominate 
them, operating as traffickcrs/pimps of minors in every location researched. Notably, minors in 
piosiitution nearly always have a pimp soineoite who they view as their protector but who in fact is 
managing and bencfiiting from the sexual exploitation of the child. 


The FBI apiprehended u Missouri man at a Niagara FaiK New York, shopping center. He was 
wanted by authorities for sexually exploiting a girl through various means, including iraining her 
to become a dominatrix. over the course of more than five years starling when the girl was just 
12 years old. Authorities charged the man with seven felony counts of commercial sex trafficking 
of u minor in Missouri. Ilte mother of the girl wasalsochurgedusociively complicit in thesex 
trafficking of her daughter. U.S, Attorney John F. Wood of Missouri noted that this case wus 
unprecedented because the mother was charged with sex trafficking her own child.'' 


A siafT member ut WesiCure Nevada, a shelter for ui-risk youth in l.us Vegas, suggests that statistics 
uiKlerestinute the number of familial ininickers: potentially us many us of domesiicany irafficked 
minors who receive services through WestCure Nevada urc exploited by family memberi^ Interviewees 
from all 10 assessed locations recounted cases in w hich parents or guardians have acted as traffickers^ 
pimps; however, there was a slated reluctance und/or lack of awareness to view such exploitation as sex 
iraflkking. This was particularly true when there wus a non-nioneiury exchange as part of the transaction, 
such as a mother allowing u person lo ha> e sex with her daughter for drugs. 

" These two Icnns tire u»l Mllerchaiigcably when disuissiiig the cvimraeTeiiU seiual enploitxtioti of children as, uiitkr feder,)l 
lirw. «ny person profiling ihtcufh thrcommerculsexntilcxploitMnon of udiiMiuiidin the aicof IS) tsdefli»e<l4S« humAU 
trafficker 

I'S OepArtmcni of Justtcr Office of the United Stmo Alloriiey Wcmcmi Disinci of Mitiouri Press RcIcak. Muy 13. 2008. 
hrtp'/hirww.u«do).|ovAisaiVmkWv/news2(i08/biirk.iu iiul him AcccMeJ on Apnl 0. 2009 Also, CtMrlion, B. 'Maii. wv>mAn 
mdided m mW ^ child ktrsex i«cii'’The AiScciAtcd Press Mtiy 13. 2008 
" Kennedy xnd Pucci, Domesiu* Minor Sex Tniffkkinir Asseasincni Report — Las Veg4X Nevada. pg.tOd 

SlTuhle. Linda. Dome^ttc Minor Sex Tralticfciae AssessmenI Repiirl — Sun Antonin Trxnx t.Sluired Hcidc Intemnlional. 
May pf.43. 
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In 3(KK). the niother of a 14‘ycar-okl girl in LoiiiHumi. allowed a 39>year-oid crack dealer. Hcnry 
Lce Bass, to have sex uith her daughter in exchange lor drugs. Tlie mother was arrested and 
charged with cruelty to jjuverule. llpon the mother’s arrest, she allowed her daughter to remain 
in Bass' custody, who continued to supply the Juvenile with crack and sexually abuse her. Bjss. a 
legistered sex ofTender, introduced the minor to another man who also provided the minor with 
crack and sexually exploited her. The two men then made an urrangcmenl with Roy Myers to 
purdtuse sex with the Juvenile for S.^OD. Myers was later directed.” 


Another manifestation of DMST involves a iral1k:ker/pimp who poses as a “boyfriend'* who builds a 
romantic relationship with the youth. Through a scries of calculated and methodical stages the truflicker 
establishes trust, and psycholog'icaliy and physically bonds with the victim through a web of deceit and 
lies, securing her allegiance >> even after the relationship changes drastically into one of violence, torture, 
and abuse. According to a survey completed by the Clark County Public Defenders Office* Juvenile 
Division, of the 103 Juveniles arrested for prostitution'relaied ofl'enscs. 59 indicated that they were 
currently under control of a pimp, and another Ml stated that they had “boyfriends.*’** 


*7 wtii 14 vtrun old, un<l dw nrti’ the pmip ctww itt mv thut at Jlnt / dhhi't nv» know hv nas a 
pimp. Hv i ament me liken (*oy/riend Yv.%. hv was nn nfdvr hoyfrfvtki hut hv cared ahnnt mv.. . S(<s 
moiukr taivr ht toldmv 'Let's run away together. H'vcan have a hvautlful house and family.' And t 
did Iflievr him. and ive ran uiiu.>'. and then the .tlorv vhanged wut I met the utlur glHs Ifuit he had 
in hh stable. And I had to go oat ever}' night and work the .stnrts — the alternative was being gang- 
raf>eil by a group of pinip< while everyone watvhed. 

— Tina f'rundi. Founder of Courtney's House, 
and Survivor of domestic minor sex trafficking 


V.S Citizen arul Lawful I\‘rnuaient Resident Children are the yktiuh of Sex Tniffuking 

American children are victims of sex trafficking within the Cniled Stales. Domestic child victims tend 
10 be easy targets and carry less risk for the irafTickers and buyers than adults and foreign naiionnk For 
example, in San Antonio, Texas, a human trafficker named Timothy Gereb had an order for It) female sex 
slaves to sell to a brothel in Louisiana.'* Gereb and his accomplices were only able to tratftc two girls from 
Mexico, so he began to recruit local girls from San Antonio to All his quota. He was apprehended, pled 
guilty, and was sentenced to 10 years.'* This case demonstrates a potential trend of tralhckcrs to view local 
youth as viable product to the criminal market of commercial se.xual exploitation as the recruitmenr and 

6<iytii'Genn«r>.x >rniiircr, PomeilK; Mmcr Se« TtalTlckms AsscawTicni Report Baton Rimi;e/New Orleans Loiaunna 
(Shared tntcnuitioiuil: April Xl08). pg. 14. oitiig Filch. E. “Cnind Jury Indicia Murder Suopcct.'* The Ncm-Star June 
I4.:(I0A. 

** CUrh County Public Defender — Juvenile Diviuoii llnpubliibcd Survey of QirU Airested for Prottiituion Related OtTeiioes 
rjuly 2007 — ' Ncnember lUOSr Clark Counly. Nevada. Data nn Ole with auihor^. 

Tiim Frundt. Penotwl Iniervicw. Shared Mope Inirrruiiioiial. February 15. 2006. 

'* Srruble. Doineoitc Minor Sex TrafRcking Awaament Repviri — SdJ) Antonio. Fevox pg 634. 

" U.5. Department of Jitstice Press Rcka«e. ’ Mint Senten^ to 10 Yeats For Rote m San Antonio Sc.\*lrNfnrliin| Ring “ 
March 12. 2008. htipJ'Avww.Uttdoj.gov/opa/pr/2iX)S/MarchA)8.cn_^2.html. Acceosed on April I. 2009. Also. SttLAlUfiauL 
E%pfgfc&.Nffa». “Man pleads guilty lit «ex trafficking case.” Pdtrvary 25. 2n08. htip//www.my9nnanionio.eomfnew>-i/ 

M YSA02230ll_plead«l.en.2Sc247ef.himl>06IKdtiml. Accessed on April 8. 2009. 
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ininspitrluiion of humnn irnfRckiiig victimii 4cr(>s& borders becomes increakin|!ly difTiculi and dangerous. 

Domesiic child victims of >e\ initficlini! come from a variety of stxrioeconomic backgrounds, geograpliic 
area& and ethnicities. A 2007 Neu York State Othce of Children and Famny Services report states that 
in Yori City, sexually exploited youth tended to be '‘female and black, having sex with strangers in 
hotel r\>otTis or outside.*' In contrast. ’’Upstate, the youth were youngec more likely to be white and wea* 
often exploited at home by adult friends or acquaintances.**^' In the Midwest . » child protection services 
ofltcer in Kansas City related that approximately 84 child victims of prostitution hud been identified since 
200(t in Jackson County. Missouri. Of those 84 victims. 10 were local to Jackson County. Ages ranged 
from 12 to 16 years old.*’ 

Many victims are youth in the child welfare system and/or runaway^, but some are recruited ftrim middle- 
class homes as well. A common factor is the history of child physical and sexual abuse in the home or 
the extended family. In Las Vegas. Nevada, statistics indicale that from January 2004 lim>ugh December 
20(16. nearly' 41% of juveniles .suspected of being involved in prostitution-related offenses had been victims 
of sexual assault. Addiiionully. 21% were victims of familial molestation.* liowever. the one single 
vulnerability factor making domestic youth targets for sex iraflicking is simple: iheir agt‘. 

Terminology as a guide. 


“Domestic minor sex trafficking** is the term mined by Shared f lope Inicrnaitonal to identify the 
commercial sexual exploitation of children under 18 years of uge who are U.S. cithcens or lawful 
permanent residents. The importance of the term “domesiic minor sex trafficking" (DMST) is mulu- 
dimensional. Language is a vital element to the human experience. It allows people to communicate a 
range of thoughts, emotions, and images in a single word; therefore, the labels placed on victims can have 
a profound impact on how society views the victims and how the victims view themselves. Lise of a term 
that accuraiely defines the nature of the crime and the victim status is critical to direct attention to the 
victim: rather than calling the crime “child prostitution.** the application of the term “domestic minor sex 
trafficking'* refers to the real crime being committed in which u child » sexually exploited for an exchange 
of value and clarifies this child's status as a victim of a crime. 

In using the lenn “domestic minor sex tnifficking victim** to describe America's most vulnerable victims 
of sex trafficking. Shan.'d Hope International has sought (o retnov’e these children from their peixxived 
and often assigned delinquent status. Research lias shown that these are complex victims who require 
specialized cure: while they do not often act Kke traditional sex abuse victims, they are not “bad kids" 
and they have not chosen this lifestyle. Instead, they are a complex victim group that reqtiiresspeaalized 
treatment, shelter, and understanding. 


Frances and fan PrtiN. Haidec Beruslcitt. Knrld Risen. Li/ Qumn. 'New Yufk Prevalence Study of Commcrcuill) 
Sevoully Exploited Children Fimil RepcrrriNev^ York SiaieOffkvuf Children and Family Ser\ice&. WECTATi April 18. 
:007. pg. «7. 

^ Wilde. Doioesuc Mtixor Sex Trafhckmg Asvevscneni import hiikpcndcnce. Mnsouri pg }T. 

■ Kennedv ami Pucci, pomesue Nfinor Sex Tnifficktiv Axscssnicnl — tas V^icas. Nevada pg V7. i,iiing STOP naiimcs. Vice 
^wn. Las VbKW Mctiopolii.tn Police Dcpnitmcnitl.VMPDl STOP Program (Imuuri’ IV94 — fub 20n7i 
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-7 fth like a criminal / never Jell tike a victim ai alt. iklimK Uon'i th time in Jail, they work 
on the healinK process. I was a criminal hixause / spent time in Jail. I ilerinilely felt like nothing mare 
than a (.rimhuil."'* 

— “Tonya." Surv ivor of doa^estic minor sex tranlckin^ 


Labels also alkwv us (o (X'unrmmkate a $i(ua(ton ex series of experiences. Encapsuliiting (he crime of domestic 
rmnor sex trafficking in a single lubd • Domestic Minoi Sex Trafficking— pnividesau^ty tooommunkateihai 
siiuaiion (hnaugh the numerous agencies, persons, and orguntzaiinns ihat will inevitably be pun of obtaining 
rcstorution and justice on behalf ol* the sictim. Cuntnily. child victims of sex tmfhcking are misidentified through 
the use ofa variety of lubets, such as “child prostitutes." “juvenile prostitutes" or “juvenile delinquents." At best, 
ihechikl may be labeled a Nictim of sex abuse or molosiatioii. Hinveser. none of these lahek capture ti>e iniihor 
the childk vKlimization through commercial sexual exploitation. Utilizing a single term will allow the s'ictims and 
the crime to be systematically tracked in the United Stales resulting in (he proper identiheation and status as a 
victim of crime; 

The Pruhlem with the Term " Child Prostiiutum" 

Tire term “child prostitution" implies .1 concept of choice. It evokes a preconceived notion of what 
happens lo these youth and the circunuiunces surrounding a situation of commercial sex acis.Thuv 
when the term “pnrstitute" is used in conjunction with ti child and u violent crime, those same elements 
are conveyed inappropriately to the victim, the buyer, the trafficker, and the community. Prostitution uIm) 
conveys a stigma that victims of domestic minor sex trafficking are fully aware of and experience. Minors 
exploited through prostitution report severe stigma emaiiuting from finu responders us well as from other 
children. In fact, this stigma has resulted in child sex tralTicking victims being preyed upon in slielters. 
juvenile justice facilities, and group homes by other children and even staflf as the minors are viewed as 
“promiscuous" or simply “just prostitutes." In Dallas, this stigmatization is confronted directly by the law 
enlbrceineni officers who train the officers in proper idemiheation of prostituted youth as victims.^ 

Front line responderri have found domestic minor sex trafficking victims more readily disclosing about 
their e;xploiiatk>n when they are addressed as victims of a crime. Furthermore, having a single label for the 
enme allows multiple agenacs. communities, and ntgions to dTcctively track, research, and intervene in a 
single coordinated elTort. 


"ire should he setting the standard for how ivt* talk about this issue, undij weeontinueas afield to 
talk ahoiil Ihh as an i.vcue of child prikstitutUm. ^ ur continue to cidl children who are rictinilzed. who 
can't legally ghe consent, who air umler the ivniro! oj adults — // wr canlimie to call them prostitutes 
... wr t'U/i/mtir tn /Hi-petnate this nKwsuge. right.' This messafp‘of. tyell.vou’rekIndofavkUm. hut 
there's a level of choice fnvolwd. 

— KacIicI Uoyd, founder and Executive Director, GEMS 


** '*Tom a “ Personal (men KW Shared Hope iMcnauoreil. December 13.2007 

^ Hio'. Nicole. M. A. Domestic Minor Sc« Traflkking Assessment Report — DalUv Tetas (Sbared Hexx Inicranuonal: July 
2008L pg. 16, 

" Ronarishv fCichrl t.icjvd. M A. I'oundrr tind Evrculiw Dirvctnr. GEMS. .Shared Hope InlrrTWlionnl NahonHl Tnnniity 
Confervoce-on the Sev trjtinckmgoT Ainermrs Youth rDalliU. Texas. September 15-16. 2U08t franscnpi on hie with 
ilVilhnn. 
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Scope of the problem. 


Tiw Stonl*fr ttf Ymth who fit thv bvfinUion g/ o Oomvslk' Minor Sv.x f nifficking I 'ktim 

Sluning in October 2006. Shared Hope Iniemationul embarked on a study seeking to assess the scope of 
domestic minor ses traOkking, the tdentilicatton of victims, and how these victims were gaining access 
lo sersiccs. The assessments look place in ten U.S. locations and were funded through a grant from the 
U.S. Department of' Justice. Office of Justice Pa^grams. Bureau of Justice Assistance. The study was 
concluded in September 2(X)S with ten location-specific assessments released The assessments strived to 
determine credible numbers of minors who qualify as domestic minor sex trafficking > ictims. whether 
or ftoi they are or were identified as such, especially prostituted children. Subsequent assessments have 
been undertaken in other locations in the U.S adding further evidence that domestic minor sen; trafficking 
is widespread. However, an accurate count of the number of victims of domestic minor sex iralTicking 
was not available ^ the lack of tracking, the common mhiidentilkiition, the frequent plea agieemenisor 
declined prosecutions, and the stove-piped communicaiions among and within law enforcement, juvenile 
justice, and service providers prevented the capture of the complete picture. 

The inability to obtain a true count of the numbers of victims of child sex trafficking stymies advocates in 
pui^uing funding and pi^iicy impiovements to pmicct the children. Unfortunately, due to a uniform lack 
of awareness, identiheafion measures, and tracking protocol found in all locations, the numbers collected 
do not refleci the ti uc numbers of domestic minor sex tiaflickiiig victims in each location. Rather, the 
numbers demonstrate with certainly that domestic minor sex trafficking b occurring and in sufficiently 
si7abte numbers to merit the public's and the oommuniiy leadership's prioritization in fighting the crime of 
domestic minor sex trafficking. 


TaWr I: Nombef of .Sinpc«trd (TilM Sex Trxtnckfant Vklimv by t.orannM 


Research Site 

State 

Number of suspected 
OMST Victims 

Time Period 

aui.is 

Tcxas 

I5n 

3001 

Sxti Anioaio/Beuir County 

Texas 

3 ^ 

30D5>:0(W 


’Ibtiis 


39n0.2WW 

Lat \ega» 

NeviidA 

5.ta 


Imkpemletice/K.uiMs City aren 

Missoni 1 


20000008 

Baton Roupe/Neu’ Orleans (ires 

Louisinnu 

m 

2000-a»7 



\ 

2IN» 

Salt Lake City 

Uuh 

SJ 


BtilTHlii/Entr Cmuaiv 

New Verb 

744M 


Ciciinviierrriitnpx Bay area 

PtoridJi 

V 



*Dw lii« Uck uT ii'rmj) inmJusp l»rot<Knl» heisveeu •igeni.'iix (omc DMSl vitirautny hcaM}‘lKsicd wiUtiajun 
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The turgeted (tmel'rante for dsiia coilecied by Shared Hope Internaiionai lA-as set ui 2(KX) to present to 
coiTclate wMh the passage of the TVPA. Some agencies provided numbet^ that began before the timeframe 
of the TVPA but the numbers could not be septarated out b> year. The numbers ate substantiated by other 
cHorts across the country. K>r example, the Innocence Lost Initiative founded in 200.^ as a joint efTon of 
the FBI. the Department of Justice Child Exploiialion and Obscenity Section, and the National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children has recover^ 670 children from its inception through February 2009 \vith 
36 special agents focused on the issue and 32 task forces involving federuL state* * and lix:ai law enforcement 
agencies woiiiing together with U.S. Allomey s Olhces.* 'Hiough the number li low when compared to the 
scope of the problem, it is a dramatic increase from previous attempts to address the issue. ” 

Additionally. WestCare Nevada, a homeless youth slielter and rehabilitation center in Las Vegas, identified 
400 domestic sex iraflickcd minors through outreach in May 2007 alone ^ and the New York State Ofitce 
of Children and Family Services reported in 2007 that uii estimated 2.25.3 domesticully sex trafficked youth 
are in New- York City on an annual busts and 399 in the upstate counties. * Veronica's Voice in Kansas 
City. Mis.soun. has provided assistance to a total of 799 clients exploited in the commercial sex industry 
since 2000 ~ of whom 140 were identified as either former or current victims of child sex trafficking. 
Currently. Veronica’s Vmce Is providing services to foiir DMS1 viciims. the youngest of whom Is 12 and 
the oldest 16 years old.** 


"The. Hark reaitty is that f/ir \uppiy (sarver^endinti . t mean, that HtUe^iri w/tu narutima 
t unaway an ihe streets in WashinKtun State um / entletl up an the streets uj Stiumi Beat h us a 
prostitute is u«>' too typhiii . . . Ilh're is uii euUless supply — iiuti it is ahwst surreal to have tlu-se 
M ordx leave nty mouth — etullexs tujsply ol victintK. But that's the .stark n'ah'ly. 

— Andrew Oostei baun. Chief of the Child Exploitation and Obscenity Scctiou. 

U.S. Department of Justice 


.4rrv.%t and Proseeutiuu oj Trajfuktfrs 

Tltc federal human trafficking crime carries heavy penalties. If a trafficking crime results in a victim’s 
death or if the crime includes kidnapping, an attempted kidnapping, aggravated sexual abuse, attempted 
aggravated sexual abuse, or an attempt to kill, the iralTicker could be sentenced to life in prison. TrairK'kers 
of children under the age of 14 or of any minor through force, fraud, or coercion for the purposes of 
commercial sex acts can be imprisoned for not less than 1 5 years, up to life. If the victim was a child 
between the age of 14 and 18 and the sex trafficking did not Involve force, fraud, or coercion, ihetralftdcer 
can be sentenced to not less than 10 years, up to life in prison.*^ 

* FBI wetwiic htipL/Avww.rbi.gin/ittnukHt/oiiiukathtm- Fcderul Bureau Of litvexUfUuai Pma Rrlen-M; “Foriy-Eigtu Children 
Rcct'veml in OpcriiKHi Cross Country III.” Febituuy 13. 700*J hllp:/Airww.rb«.gov^cssrd/ptcMrcl0'J^erciiBc'ountry^0lI309. 
him. ALvetaedon April 13. 

* RcmiuXi by Spevixl Agent Chos Xdinsoit. FBI Shared Hope Imcniaitonnl NaitOHaJ Training Conremtoc utt the Set 
Frafliciiitgof America's Youth (DalLis. Teiuu, Scpirmhei IS* 16. ^Oult, Tt.uucript o» tile with authors 

* Kennedy arul Pucci. Dcancsitc Minor Set rnfficVmg AsacMmcni Report — l4ts3e^x Nevadn pg«.^7. 

** Orjjff. Pella. Bernstein. Eisen. and Oumn. "New York Prevaleitoc .Study of CommeraalK- Sexually Exploiicd Children 
Final Report *p(& 2.3-4, 

* Wade. Domestic Minor Sex Trathclung .Asensntetu Report, ps. 41 . 

^ Rmurksby Andrew OiKterbaan. Shared I tope Iniemaiionai Nauattoj Trrutung C onterence on me Sex TraiBcking of 
Amerien's Youth I Dnilu, Texas: September 15 - 16 . 2008 ). Tlunscripi ou hie with author*. 

■ l>USCJl. 59 »ibi. 
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II 1 CSC Icdcml sentences surpass most state senlcncett lor sckuul servitude, commercial sexual cxpioitaiion. 
human trallkking^ or other state laws under which u trafficker of children could be charged. However, 
the deterrence value of tfie TVPAs heavy sentences is not being fully utilized as state law enforcement and 
prosecutors continiM 10 apply more familiar laws — comnierdal sexual expiotiation of children <CSF.Cl 
and other sexual abuse lows — many of which curry lesser penalties. 

Nonetheless^ the deterrence of the harsh sentencing guidelines may not be enough abne to ovrreome the 
lucrative and low-risk nature of the crime. 1 he sex irafTickingof American children is still considered by some 
criminois to be low risk, as hrst responders are not receiving the training and awareness needed to identify a 
sluation of sex trafficking. As a nestilt. a trafficker of domestic minors is often not identified as such or may 
plead to lesser charges. Interviews with pix>secutors revealed that child Mcum-fnendly trial mechanisnt:K such as 
using closed circuit television for lestimriny to ovoid the in-oourt confamlation of a child and her trafficker, are 
not being utilized. One reasivn is tactical: pnvsecutcrs feel the jury will connect with the victim better if they see 
her in person. In addition, the constitutionality of this mechanism is an open question in light of the decision 
in Otwfbrd x. lfdv/i//tji;ro;(. a federal court decision holding that lestimoninl statements made outside of court 
proceedings arv not udmi»ible unless the person who made the siuienvent is unavailable for testimony at the 
trial and the defense luis had a prior oppon unity to cross'-examlne the declarant.''One study done on child 
sexual exploitation cases from I99M to 2005 kiund prosecutors tended to pica bargain the CSEC cases to avoid 
putting the child victim tiuough tlie trial. Wliile die plea baipm tendencies may be inietuled to protect the 
child victim, sixne argue that this may also in fact not be bcnchciul lor the child victim who can be cmpowvied 
through the trial process if done with the pioper suppon and counseling.*^ 

Further complicating the situation, when cases of domestic minor sex trafficking are mislabeled us 
prostitution of minoix. then traditional state pimping and pamiering laws are often used. These laws can 
have signifiointly lower punishments For c.xumplc. in Salt Lake City, plea deals with irafficken^pimps of 
minors varied but the average length of n sentence was just six months.'' 

Lastly, a recent study of federal prosecutions of commercutl sexual exploitation of children cases across 
the country from 1998 to 2005 disturbingly revealed nearly of CSEC cases involving prostitution of 
a minor presented to the U.S. Attorney Is Offices were declined foi prosecution. Admittedly, the caseload 
of federal prosecutors more than doubled in the eight-year timeframe of the study: however the 60"/>i 
dedinalion rate is still high when compared to other federal olTenses. such as drug trafficking (15% 
declined) and weapons charges (26% declined).'* Though this number has been reportedly cut in recent 
years with the increased invoKemeni of several entities within the H.S. Deparirnem of Justice, state law 
enforcement in most assessed locations repi>rted frusiratton with investigating the cases of domestic minor 
sex trafficking which were subsequently declined. 


** Wiute Domeinr Minor Sex Tralhcknig Asievtncni Report — liulcpoidetwe. Miitouri. pg. 55. cumg Crawford v, 
Wr APiliiDgtfin 54 1 ( 2(X>A) 

* Small. Kevonite and VN'ittiaro .Adams Cc4leeti Owens. Kevin Roland. “An Analysis of Federally rrosecuied CommercMl 
Srsual Fsplottanon of Chtldren (CSEC i Cotes since the Passage of the VtcUmsor TntfKcking and N'tjlcdce Proteclioo Ad 
of 2000: Final Report'' ( Washmgioii. DC lirtxin Instiiiile. Febniury 200$). pg. 57 
" Snow. Melt&sa Domestic Minor Sex DarBckiug Attessmeni Repori ^ Salt Lake City. L'lafi iShiired HkYpeliuemuiioiml. 
August 20U8I. PI 

^ Small and Ariunx Owciu, Roland. 'Final Report '* pg 22. 
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There are many laws cinehng the prc>iiliii]tion. pornogruphy. and sexual exploitation and abuse which 
can be applied in a rclc\'anl case of domestic minor sex trafheking. The federal law^ that are applicable 
to piv^secuting perpetrators can carry penalties which are subsianiiully greater than state laws. C’ndcr the 
TVPA« trafficking of a minor carries a maximum life imprisotimcni sentence and a mandator)' minimum 
sentence of 15 years if the child was younger than 14. and 10 years if the child was 14 to 17 years old. 
Therefore, it is critical that these cases arc charged under the fcdcrul laws and prosecuted by the fedenil 
prosecutors more regularly to achieve the greatest deterrence. 

TaMc 2: Frdcral Lawn RHnicd to Doitmik Mlnur Srx Traflkklns 


FnlnallM 

Minimum S*nt*nc* 

Mailmum S*nt*nc* 

t f 1 LS.C.f JMTJiu 'nauttxvrauou 

<4 <1 miiKir wfth inlenl for minnr 
enpige in ermunai sexiutl acihiiy 

lU veils 

Lne 

1 8 V.S.C i2A22 - Comnon rtral 
eniicenvcnt (inuiqK>muion for 
prostttMlion or uthercnminHlse^uiil 
activity 1 

10 years 

Life 

n'PA 18U5.C«I«I — Sc* 

l5vcMrsfchtl(lftnnilcr I4i 

1 MeiohiM tiiidei Utn imiler wiiti 

iraiTicklnf of chiidmt or by force 


force, fraud, or coercion i 

fraud itrcticTUoii 

llivcarsibelwrai lO'lfl 

Life iirhikl between 14- 1 1 mid iii.< 
fv^roc fraud, nr coerciott used) 

Ilf U.SLC <2251 - Sexutil 

15 years 

30 veers (first offense i 

nploitation of childien 

2S years 

50 vearsione prior coiivu.iiOM) 


35 vear* 

Life iiwo Of more pnot vonmilotisj 


30 years 

Life (if caused ihe ilcaUi of the victim 
in Ihe course of ihe crtmei nr sentence 
of death 

ScUuiyut Imytttf 

nTchilritfii 

tit years 

trie 

IB us e ♦ 2252 — Certain achvttKi 

5 years 

20 years 

lebJcd 10 matcriiil imoKnl involving 

ISycuTs 

40vcars(ir pnorcvnvtcliool 

ihe «nual exploitatioii of minors 

None 

to years ipo&session of pomcftuphy) 


10 years 

20 years (if pnor convKtioTTsi 

I8U&C.*:252A — Cwiaui 

5yeiirs 

2OV0irs 

<Klrviiicf re{iile>l U> mRicrIal 

l5veHrs 

hlyiwfiiif pr(«n louvictkMU 

cunsiilunng or ciini.iiiiiitg child 

None 

10 years t pofwewinii of pofUQgraphy I 

pomngr.iphv 

Ml Venn 

2(iy^r4Ui pn>ii convfc(«i>i|< 

1 B IJ.S.C. 1 1 46hA > Obscene visual 

None 

ID years 

fcpresenUtion* of aesual akise of 
children 

IM vents 

2(1 years (if pnor oonvidinn i 


While state laws ma> vary, federal laws are consistent across states. As such, law enforcement officers 
and prosecutors report a preference for taking cases of domestic minor sex tiufficking to the federal 
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level when poi^stbie.*^ SevernI landmark cases have been tried through U.S. AilorneyV OITicck. In the 
Southern District of Florida, defendant Justin Evans pled guilty in 2006 to trafficking local girls in 
the Miami area for commercial sexual exploltiilion. namely prostitution. * This whs the first federal 
conviction of intrastate domestic minor sex tralficking — meaning the tniOicking never took the 
young victims outside of their home area and the victims did not cross a state line. The conviction 
of Don L. Elbert II. in Kansas City. Missouri, followed shortly on May 14. 2007^^ This case also 
involved the sex trafficking of juveniles within their home area. A Jesse Herd transported his I4>year* 
old stepdaughter from Kansas to Kansas City. Missouri, where he sold her to adult men for sex, 
operating from the Exotic City stnp club m Kansas City. In his guilty plea. Herd admitted that 
the abuse started in 2004 when he ^gan driving around with the l4-ycar«old looking for men who 
wanted to have sex with her. Herd was prosecuted in federal court in Kansas.^' 

Froseculors reported that when considering whether to pursue charges of domestic minor sex trafficking 
agaiast a perpetrator, they consider the level Of victim cooperation as well as the seriousness of the crime, 
including the length/durution of the abuse, the number of occurrences of the abuse, the number of victims, 
the degree of threat or coercion usetL whether alcohol or drugs were used in the coercion of the viciimtsf. 
and other aggravating factors. 


* Renuils tw A&wstini U.S. Aiinmey Cynihiit Contes. Shimrcl Mfpc tnieraiilNtiuit N^ttiunal fVnimngC«<nfereoceon the So 
Tr.vlTickini of Atnenca's Youth (O.nJUia. firx.ts. September 200K|. TtAnficnpt on lik with authors. 

* LLS V ^\-ans. 47ft P3d 1 176 <^>071. 

* t>qMr(mctit of Justice Office of (be Untied States Aitomey Western District of Missentn Press Release. *’KC Man 
Senienc^for Recruiting Minor* for Prouituiioii " January 10. 2009. hiip.//«wi*.iadui.gov/usao/mi>M/iiens200S/elberi.seii. 
fum. Accessed on April 14. 2009, 

* tJ.S Department of Justke. Federal Bureau of Invcsitgiiiion for the CMsirici of Kmuuu Press Release, 'KaitsasOiy Man 
Fiends Cuthy. Agrees lo ift-Yeat Sentence for Sevunl Acts Involving Tceiwged Oirl.'’No%. 5. J007. hnp./Aiirtsasntvfbt.gcn/ 
dojpressrel/pressreiOT/ievariK) 10X07 him Accessed on April 18, 2008. 
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Chapter 2: The Business of Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking 


The markeiplace of victimization operates according to the economic laws of supply and demand. ' 
much like any legitimate market. As in any market, supply and demand for commercial sexual 
services are correlated; supply, while it can and will affect the market structure, increases to meet 
a growing demand fttr sexual .services throughout the world. Evidence suggests that supply is 
becoming younger in response to buyers* * demands for youth due td perceptions of healthiness and i 
vulnerobiliiy." j 

The sex irufficking of U.S. children is driven by demand for the commercial sex acts they perlbrm. Tlie 
supply of women and children in the sex industry serves as the fuel for this criminal slave trade. Buyers 
of commercial sex services present the demand. truiBckers move victims like pnvducts u> the markets to 
satisfy the demand, and facititators allow the trade to occur in a myriad of ways. As the demand increases. 
inifBckers must increase the supply of victims.^ The buyer views the victim as a dehumanized prcKiuct 
for immediate consumption and disposal. If buyers were not seeking commercial sexual .services, (hen sex 
trafficking wtiuld cease to be a profitable venture. 


'7 urw M’<m hhig thf ^l(Hk ntarkc/ hist tiifhi. umi I thought. Anuii’. just from a purdy voshhcnr/lt 
iMio/i.v/v. iim^tting in child nexital txpluituliua. av un ex/doittr, iM Just an incrtdihlt invextuicin .. . It 
coxtx nothing tu du it ... wid they'll fihe vh titm/ juxt kivp bringing in the money . . , It'x siikening 
wiWr.**' 

— Sharmm Bock. Deputy District Attorney and head of liuman Exploitation 
and Trafficking (HEAT) Dnit, AUimeda County. CaliRimia 


In u sexuiilly charged society that both encourages promiscuity and covets (he innocence of youth, it 
follows that the demand for young victims will rise to meet the culturul glorificaiion of underage sexuality. 
An example of the demand etfect created by buyers can be found in the activities surrounding larg« events, 
such as the Sundance Film Festival held in Sail LakeOty. the I'llimaie Fighting C hampionships held in 
Las Vegas each year, and the Super B«.>w I held tn difVereni cities each year. Law enforcement noted (hat 
during these events traiBckers move victims into the city in response to the expected increased demand 
resulting in a higher incidence rate of adults and minors arrested for prostitution in both lociiions.*' 

In Atlanta. Georgia, a study wus completed in 201)5 on the incidence of domestic minor sex (rafBcking in 
the city.*^ The study mapped geographic locations where the sex irufficking of minors wus taking place. 

*' DEXtAND AConfiiUotnc E%aiiimlKmor ScvToivitni and TraflicXing m laiiKUca. Japan, tic Ncllcrlanch, and lie llmicd Slates 
I.Sttnvd (tope Interaaiional' JhK 2(Ni 7) pg 15. 

* Id at p|L 1 

** Rcnviiksb) SlunruiiBock SluRrdMopcImcmflUotuilNniioittilTniinuigConfccciKcaiillcScxtmfrtekiigarAttcnca'vYoiiilt 
iDHtbn Tevov ScpiCHibur I9«)A. 2(K4(| Tianscnpi on file wiiiiAuUiOiS 
** Snow. DomesiK: Miner Ses TntfTKkttiE Asscsancni Report ^ Salt Lake City, ttuh pg 7 (. DEMAND . iSlorcd Hope 
liMcnatKNol Juh 2007). 7| 

* PrKbe. AtcuudnitndCnvtcn Stihf. 'Hidden in Plain View tic CommctciatSc'aiaiEvpIoiiation Of Guts in Atlanta "(AllMnn 
CicorRia AilamaOniccorthcMiiyoi, 3005 ) 
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The results showed high conceniraitons of commercial sexual activity in ureas where youth are present, 
such as malls and schools, but un extraordinarily high number of idenlilWd commercial sex acinity «'as 
situated around udult entertNinmeni venues, which Includes strip clubs, iiduit video stores etc. This study 
demonstrates the power that demand has in the business of domestic minor sex troflkking.* ** 

Who are the buyers? 


Tite buyers of »ex from juveniles cun be anyone — professional students, tourists military personnel. 
a family member. Predators can he individuals tliai interact with children in the regulat course of a day. 
Many piedutors are created oi encouraged through online solicitations, temptations, and exploitulioii, 
lending them ultimately lu act out the visual expioitulion through physical sexual expioilntion of 
children. 11ns diversity of the buyer makes ii particularly dithcult to identify perpetrators. For example. 
Hillsborough Kids, Inc., u private foster care service in Florida, has been involved with several cases 
involving caregivers producing pornography of their child, mothers being paid for the sexual abuse of 
their child, and one case of a mother selling her child to another irafhcker.” 

Hie diversity of buyers allows them to blend into communities, making them dilTk.'uIi to identify. In the 
C'ommnniveullh of the Northern Mariana Islands (CNMI). Larry Hillhlom. one of the founders of DHL 
Worldwide Express, would locate und puy mothers of prcpubescent girls in several countries to contact 
him after ihcir daughters’ first menstruation so he c»>uld return to deflower them. The victims were known 
as "Cherry GirU." and the practice allegedly was not limited to Hillblotn. The mothers were paid for the 
sexual exploitation of their daughienc the mothers fit the definition of a traffickcr/pimp. accepting money 
for sex with their young daughters. Allegedly some of the "Cherry Girls’* were CNMI icsidenis.* 

Buyers can also he riruatiomil in that they believe, assume, do not ask or simply do not care whether a 
pnvstituied female tsan udult or a rniiMr. They can find themselves in on environment oflertng commetcial sex 
and they avail themselves of it. This may be the case with U.S. military troops, such as those in Saipan whicii 
serves as a rest and recreation spot due to its proximity to military Nises in Guam and surrounding areas In 
addition, military contraciors providing equipment storage and readiness portioning just nfT the Saipan coast 
make regular shore visits to Saipan. Both are reported buyen of oonmierculsex. Pariicipanis in the C NMI 
assessment stated, however, that "military is not the problem.” and that they have "the prostitution pmhlcni 
24/7 without the ships... the buyersare mostly tourists iiiHlsome locals.”* Exploitation crimes cannot be 
linked solely to sex tourism, or viuitog troops; what makes llicse crimes so disturbing is that the buyers can be 
wiiliin communities, fmm any background, and can go relatively unnoticed by those aniund them. 

One justification made by buyers nf commercial sex ts that the exchange aclUitUy "helps” the victim by 
providing her iiKome; however, this "help” leaves the victim with u lifetime of physical and psychological 


* Rciuurio b>' Siephatue Omis Policy Athtsor on Wcunens Isvtics for Min or of Aitnsa. Gcorfiu Shined Hope lutcmtiUotMi 
Nalioml Training Conference on ihc Sev TratTicking oT Ainenai's Yoiuh iDiilbv Teso Septanber 3nuH) TmoKnin on Ale 
Hiilt authors 

** RcMlJoaiL MHIX Doineoic Minor SevTnnkkJnbAs»cssiiKnii Report Ocarwaicr. FkindaiSItfred Hope iMematioiiol 
JaniHTi pg 41. 

* Vard-NiiarL Sanianha J O Domestic Minor SevTafAckingAMeMnKiM Report — TheCoininonncaliliofthc Nonlem Monaai 
lUands (Shared Hope Intcrmlioreif' Ma> Jinixi, pg 14 

^ Id pgGT 
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iiNumit. Furlhtrrmone. perpeiniiorsareoricn systeifiniic abusers o(‘ youih. For insiancc al ti homeless 
youth shelter in Salt l^keCity. jiirls report regular solicitations by men at least 20 years their senior.*' 

One form of domestic minor sex tnifhcking that is frequently overlooked is referred to as “surv'ival sex ” 
'fins describes the situation of children exchanging sex acts Ibr something ihe child needs to survive, 
such as food, water, or clothing. Runaway and homeless youth arc at extreme}) high risk for this type of 
exploiuition. Though some nrgue that there is a mutual benefit inherent in this type of commercial sexual 
exploitation, the fact that an adult is exercising control over a vulnerable youth to secure a sex act makes 
it a crinre. In fact, a surxey of runaway and homeless youth in Salt laike City in February 20l>S found that 
of the 32% of youth who had been victimized through “survri’al sex." 50“'a indicated that they had been 
sought out and solicited by the adult perpetrator.'* 

In New Orleans, groups of nomadic homeless youths known us "gutter punks** gather regularly at "Ihe 
wuir located at the end of Elysian lueids by the Mississippi River on l*hursday through Saiuniuv nights. 
In the winter, about Ml of the average 10(1 people at "the wair include vulnerable runaway girls who have 
aligned with a gang of lough guys to feel protected. Reportedly, the gutter punk groups wit) sexually 
exploit these girls through prostitution for money and lusic needs 

An added danger for the homeless youth at "the walP is in the form of predators from outside the 
homelcKS population. The sexual exploitation is not limited to female victims, but also can include 
males. Interviewees recalled a man who frequented the firad lines spons^^red by the Homeless Assistance 
Unit of the New Orleans I^3llce Department at "the wall.** He would recruit young boys to work for his 
construction business, providing some minors with shelter and a job. Later it was told by the other teens 
tit the wall that the woik would turn into "some kind of sex thing.” These boys had also received services 
at Covenant House, a service provider for honteless youth in New Orleans with which ihe Homeless 
Assistance L'nii works in partnership, but were suspended from the shelter for repeatedly violating shelter 
rules. This mtin ui "the waH" preyed on the population of teenage boys who were most vulnerable and had 
almost now here else to turii.'- 

dosely related to survival sex is the situation of "couch surftng** which is flic term used for a homeless 
or runaway youth's lempontr) uiili/ation of the apartment or home of a friend, family member, or 
acquaimance for a place to sleep. Tim occurs when the rcsideni of the apartment or home requires the 
child to engage in a sex act in order to stay.'’ For instance. Buffalo assessment participants dted "couch 
surfing** as the most common situation In which minors are commcrcioily sexually exploited. 


* Snou. Domeviic Minor Sev TnOTicLuigAsKasiiicni Report —S(iti Lake Cliv Utah, pg 56. 

- W.pg55. 

** BsN hKictiiuio. OoniesiK Minor Sex Traflicking Assnsmeie Report ^ B.'Uon Rouitc^Not Chleans pft 25-(i 

AiKkMtin Scon. Kaica. MSW OtmicstK Minor Sev Traffickini! Assessment Report ^ SnlTnlo. New Yotk (Skarod Hope 
liiieTTBiKMul. Jul> 2tli)fn. pp !17 
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Ph‘ Roh of Tfi'hmiufiy 


‘With Ok odwnt hnenwt. Ok pnfhhm wtth thOJ iMU^>N>grufihy has esfOnJcd. ten yrars afpt. nr 
ih<fu}0tt Ota! the prfjhiem futO hut thxuitiKurvU. I'he SufmfnK Court the t ’nutO States in the enrfy 'Stts 
Hthi that ihtlJ pttnitiftrupfn ■ ix not protcchtf xfH'vch, It \ child iihnsc, iquI as a result 0 di sappewvd from 
Ok sluthx's of America's htuOishiixs Ok athOt htuthsHuvs. It was ^mckedthm n lui. in terms of ns 
distrihuOim through the mail, so that it hud uU hut disupfieared. Then came the hneriKt. and wnh that 
sense ittuMt^imty and Ok uhOity itffKtifOe to autnecl Kith each other, hke-tiiinded indivtdualy and 
trade images, the ftrohlem wnh child poriHiftrafOiy fnis exploded. 

— Ernie Allen. VationaJ Center for Missing and Evpiuitcd Children 


The Inicmei und other technological advancements have opened an as'cnuc to commercial sexual 
exploitation prev iottsly unattuinablcby most people. individnuU viewing child pornography hove (bund 
comfort in the cybor-community which brought justiheution and normalcy to their thoughts and desires, 
bonding the group together. “Anyone can be exposed to child pornography online very, very easily ... 
weVe growing sexual abusers. They're gnnvmg. TheyVe being cultivated and nurtured and watered and 
fed on the Internet.*"^' This anonymity und community aspect to the Internet makes it a powert'ul tool for 
tniffickers. buyers, and fadlitaiois. 

Before the Internet, buyers hud to leave their homes to purchase pornographic materials, have 
photographs developed, or seek out other methods of indulging in their exploitative fantasies. Today, 
the widespread availability and unbrdability of digital cameras and video cameras, as well as the 
technology to develop (iiin at home, makes the pr^ticiton and distribution of child pornography easy and 
inexpensive. Much of this homemade pornography is hnding its way onto the Internet as well. \Alth nearly 
7{r/» of Americans accessing the Internet, the accessibility to commercia) sex markets on the Internet is 
staggering.* 


“hSHo/ihe ftOms /hu\vr.s/ ihalgotui Ok hileriKtare mare respmi.sive t/fiKtuishaw ufie dexcnplars 
like '‘yaHiifi" or ‘'tHirefy hgul" aiiachedtuOiem 65'S> are mtre resfumsiw to that.'"' 

^ KafTic McCullough. A Future Nett A Past/Juvenile Jusucc Fund 


Furthermore, the resources buyers and tralTckers have access to can e.xpand the forms of exploitation to 
which youth arc exposed, as reported in the Commonwealth of the Northern Manana Islands where high- 
powered technology normally used for scuba diving and other tourist activities was purported to he used 
to make pornography of local y'outh. ** 

" Remiuks b> Enne Alien StuicdHofic liMcnRiioiuJ UHh Ainivcrsin EvenL Ntncmbcr 15. 20nx TmiacnpioafikHaUMiihon 
*' Rcnxiik^bv A Oosiatuian SIwed llupc iMonMinaiil NaUnia] Tnaning Confcnracc oo tiic Set TialTicimaof America s Youth 
miscnix on Rte itilh mrtiton 

* UEMANQ.-tShii(c<tHopctiNcm.iiional Jiil> 2U(I7|. p|L MM 

* RcnuHisby KalTieMcCutlouitK AFntiiic APasVJmcnilciiisiice Puioi AlfcmUt. CicoiiM ShuredKope Inicnmioial NiimoiviI 
TiaimngConfcienccontheS^TraflickingorAnienca'vYmiilMDulbM.Texiis ^qNcnibct I.S-Ia 2'MM) Tmni^ptonfiieutih 
tunhors 

* Mintmun. Domesne Minor Sex Tranklung Auicssmetu Repon ~ TlKroinniormcalihoritieNoniiemNturiaiMULinds pg 32. 
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Deterring demand. 


Buyers of commcrcia) acls from an aduli or a minor typically receive little or no penalties. The 
pn^seciition of buyers is e^ regtously lov^ and those engaged in the purchase of sex acts with mifK)rs face 
minimal risk of criminal repercussions. Children exploited ihrougli pn^siituiion report they ivfMcally are 
given a quota by their tralTickcr/pimp of 10 to IS buyers per niglit, though some service providers report 
girls having been sold to as many as 45 buyers in a nij^i at peak demand limes, such js during a sports 
event or conv'ention. liiiiiring a conservative estimate, a domestic minor sex trafficking victim who is 
rented for sex acts with five different men per night, for five nigltis per week, for an average of five years. 
Wivuld be raped by 6,000 buyers during the course of her victimixation through prostitution. Most buyers 
of sexual services fn>m minors receive little or no punishment, ^vhile marry of the child victims arc arrested 
and charged with the crime committed against them. 

One story is panicuUrly revealing. Police in Las Vegas approached a parked truck aHer obsetving it pick 
up a girl. The police report reflects that the 50-year-old man svas observed with S45 in cash hanging from 
his pocket and lotion on his hands The 12-year-otd girt stated that he was paying her for sexual services. 
’I*hc police arrested the girl for prostitution and sent the man on his way. Later the juvenile public defender 
pressed the issue with the prosecutor's olBcc and un arrest warrant was issued for the man but he was not 
able to be located. This was a crime of domestic minor sex irallicking. though to date only a few cases 
against buyers ("johns*') of commeiviul sex from a minor have been pursued under the federal law. and 
none have yet resulted in a conv'iction.* 

The demand for commercial sex acts with minors typically manifested through prostttution ts not 
considered by the majority of law' enforcernem officers to be a main aspect of the problem of domestic 
minor sex trafficking. As a result, core strategies to investigate and pursue buyers of children are not in 
place. In addition, law enforcement operations and investigations done at the local level are mainly focused 
on buyers of adult commennal sex. therefore, frequently there is no dtsaggrcguied numbers of buyers of 
sex from minors versus buyers of sex from udultv Buyers have also been recruited to testify in adult sex 
trafficking cases further insulating themselves from prosecution.** 

One promising practice was found in Fort Worth. Texas, where prosecutors described a pending case 
involving two buyers of sex with children. The abusers were arrested and charged on a local level with 
aggravated kidnapping, engaging m organised criminal activity, and prostitution. The prosecutors stated 
that sexual assault of a minor <a second degree febnylor aggravated sexu:il assault of a minor (u first 
degree felony) charges may also be appiopriute for buyers purchasing cummcaial sex fmm minors. These 
charges uiiry punishments of incatxxrulion for two to 20 years for ilie second degree felony, and five to dO 
years for the first degree felony.*' 


** Seven indicnwiKv ncfc Mcuitd from a redsrai emid jurv inkanuisC'iiy. Missouri, end one mScoiitc. SVasiiiii}tinn. m the Am 
quancr of 2i»9 

** AiHtoliio ScoiL Dotiicsiic Xtmnr .Se\ Tr»fTickiii}t Asscmncin Repon • BiilTalo. New York pg 42 . 

** Stevera. Kelli. M.A nnd Ravmond A Eve. PhD . Bmunv Smiih. M \ and Rohen t Bing Pit D . Donic.vuc Minor $cv 
TnflbkiniiAsccutncnt Report — Fon Wortlv ItXiB. pg S7-X 
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"Thir /fodt:rai/ truttsfff/rUn}! tir ihe fraivf MaiNte.\ )(iw }nu thv aht/tly to cfiw^ . ' intms' (huyen! ftr 
wiyhtKty •>*> ffK iwfsuk »/«* trtutsj^vunji the mm)r. mm'iny the mnHjf. tK-ntxs uak' htK.\ itr ihnfU){h 
lite hiffff* o) fitrf trawfiiig ut I'ltfioan i*i sex with a muu>r. 

— Alexandra Gelber, Assistant Deputy Chief of the Child Exploitation 
ami Obscenity Section. U S Department of Justice 


Due to the lack of initintive a^iainsi buyers and tiie dinUculty in prosecuun^t them, prosecutors have 
become creaibe in charging buyers or hase tniiiuled neu’ laws to fix the gap. Tor example, in California. 
Section 675 of the Califoinia Penal Code was passed which pa^vides an additional tern) of imprisonment 
in the state prison of one year U prosecutors can proxe that the sex offense ci>mmi(ted with a minor was in 
exchange for money or other considcrniion.*’ 

Arrests of buyers for purchasing children for sex acts througlt piv*stituiion are fewer than arrests of buyers 
of children exploited through other forms of domestic minor sex trafficking, especially pornography. The 
dtsiinction bettseen types of commercial sexual exploitation of children is a false one as irsearch indicates 
that perpetrators of sex acts with children do not limit themselves to one form. Rulher. these perpetrators 
engage In abusive behavior in a mtilijtttde of ways ihni have pn^founJ traumatic and dangerous 
consequences for these child viaims and the community ut large. 

While buyers arc infrequently prosecuted for commercial sc.x acts with a minor, there have been cases 
where pornography has helped form a case agtiinsi a perpetrator. Assessments conducted by Shared Hope 
International found that prosecutions of buyers of conunerciul sex with minors were initiated primarily 
in relation to child pornography, eniicemem. or sexual abuse and neglect of u minor. Media reviews 
conducted in each of the assessments consistently showed coverage of purchases of child pornography but 
very little reporting on the purchase of sex acts from a child exploited in prostitution. 

Imvstl/^tiw Chailenfftx to Arresting Buyers 

When a community is willing to pursue buyers of sex with children, there arctmestigalivccha!lenge.s 
ihut must be overcome. The lock of innovame investigative methods and u>ols is a gup reported by 
law enfoicement and prosecutors to Shared Hope Iniernutional in eucit assessed location. Trudilionul 
investigation methods to capture prostitution and solicitation involve the use of decoys - undercover 
police ofhetrs -- placed in prosiituiion eoncs to imb prospective johnsw However, a barrier to the use of 
this technique exists because of the inability to legally place a minor as a decoy. This permits an automatic 
legal defense by a buyer who cun claim that he solicited an adult decoy. Thus, it is necessary that police 
ofliccrs interrupt a commercial transaction in progress with a minor in order to identity the buyer of a 


' Rcmuiks by Alcxandn Gettwr Stared Hope liacnaiioinl NMUoint Tnumiifi ConlCicncc on the Sex TmtrKkina of Amonca's Yotuli 
tOrflUft linn Scpteinbci l5*tA.2<NOii Tianoipionnieiititiaulltois 
* Rcmniks by Mjinunnc Bnrtcti. Aausum Dtstnet Aiionicy. San Francisco, Cfllifornu Sitafcd Hope liitcininKMtar National Training 
ConrcfeiKCoiilhc Sex TranickinitorAincnca sVouitiiDallas. Texas. Squcnriicr 2ixnn Traitscnpi oDfiknuhoDiliArv 
RcfcmicHii; Calirorata Penal Code. Pan I ~ Cnmcs aid fNimsIiincius. Tnk 16. $675. ctUunang seiactaxs for violainin of Pan 
I » Tiilc V Ctiracv A^uirsi the Person Invoh uig Scxwil Assatili. and Crimes Against Pubhe Decency and Good Morals $$ 26I..S 
(unlanrul sexual micrcoticscmthachtUl. 2M6 (sodomy of a child), 2XH(kwdorla»cisKHfiactsonaclnldi. 2X&) (oiai copukuion 
HiihachikP hnp'//awcUwlptindl.'n>coiWGaoodn/pcnf'6.M*ri78.iauil Acccncd on Apnl l5.2iK>V 
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prmtituied child. It is ure ihnt a commercial sex act is intcrnjpied in progress. Neverihelcss. even when ti 
is. such ns a case in l^s Vegas in which <t U-year-uld was iirrcsted with a 50* *year*old man. cash in plain 
sight, lotion on hb hands, and a confession by the buyer, prosecutors tusked with prosecuting the juvenile 
for prostitution had to push prosecutors aggressis ely to bring u case against (be buyer."* 

Law enforcement reported that a major challenge in identifying buyers lies in the difBculty in verifying 
the age of young women as minors. Age verificuiion b made dtlllcuh by the widespread use of fraudulent 
identiheution provided to the girls by the iralBckers/pimps to establish their age as an adult. The firsi 
arrest of a prostituted minor ts critical for proper identiftcaiion ^ if entered into the system a.s an adult, 
her identity is altered and subsequent arrests reinforce the Tube identity. Steps are being taken by the 
FBI through the development of a database which is accessible more broadly to law enforceineni in an 
attempt to improve information sharing. The transient nature of the trafbeking markets keeps tralhckers/ 
pimps below the radar of most law enforcement us they move with their victims from city to city ev’uding 
detection and preventing the girls from becoming idenlilied minors to law enforcement or service 
providers. Often, sex trafficking cases cross jurisdictional lines making cooperation between local state, 
and fcdeml law enforcement necessary.*' However, many local law enforcement agencies report they have 
never pursued federal charges in cases involving the buyer in a domestic minor sex (ralTicking case. This 
was noted to be a result of lack of knowledge of the federal law, lack of communication between local and 
federal agencies, and/or luck of evidence sulTicicnt to prove sex trafficking. 


"Dt'/tpiu the Jt/fivulUtf.s tn lUeiuifylii^ r/iem, u is imfufmiiw m Mrayi ' ' I hey »u}:ht mu naiit to 

atnftenth:. hul ihty tvriaiiify Jo iM won/ Icfur Ht fuJ tun/ fhey JitiiilJ be iJcnlifiett iitHimly betsmse 
fhty sftonlJ be chcirjfetf but bevnuseyon vim itsc ihtil vluir^ whI cw’i xihiim ititamsl Omm. aistk AhvJ 

of them are imirneJ Iwkij eieryihmit eise IaH Jk'hi ftylytm tu the itnvoihs (f.Mm /xnv ta 

- Special Agent Chris Johason. Federal Bureau of Investigation 


The anonymity of buyers presents one of the greatest challenges to investigation and arrest. For obvious 
reasons, victirns often do not know or remember ihc buyers' real names, addresses, or other identifying 
informaitun. This can be due to the iraumu of the sexual exploitation the victim is undergoing or to the 
evasive techniques of the iralTickers/ptmps in orchestrating the contmeraal encounter with the buyer. The 
Sail Luke City Balice Department Vice Unit standardly checks call records of cell phones in possession 
of arrested juveniles and arrested traibckers/pimps with ihc hope that the rearrds will lead to identifying 
buyers^ However, traffickers/pimps limit the interaction between a proslitutedjuvenileanda buyer. Unlike 
pornography which frequently leaves a financial trail that can bo traced to the buyers, prostitution is done 
on a cash basis and buyers frequently use fake names leaving law enforcement w iih limned ev idence.' 


** Keimal) dinl Puco. Doiiicsttc Mtiiof Sev TrafTickMig Asscssatciii Repon - Las Megas. Ncvitdii. pg. 54. 

* RcnL DomestK Minor Sev TrafTicking AvcssincM Repon ^ Cknmalct. Fkinila. pg 25. 

* Renuii&bvC Jolniwn Shared Hope lincnMional NauoiulTraimiijtConTcraicc on iheScvTnrTickjnp of Aincnca'sYoiuh 
Tmnscnpi on RIc with authors 

Snow. rioiictiic MiaorSexTmHicUiip A^tscsstttcni Repon —&- 1 I 1 Lake (*it) Uttti.p)i 71 
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Domestic minor sex trafficking has its own culture, rules, and "heroes.** 


RoseoTchcrs und experts in the Iteid report ihui iniDickiitgor U.S. children is a well-estnblishcd businesa. 
>ligh demuad for the commercial sexual exploitation of children created by buyers equates to large 
piuhi margins. It is not surprising then (hat as the irnrhcking of children becomes more pntftiabie — 
sophisticated rules, culture, and a hierarchy surrounding the crime would emerge. 

“Tin- fiurw" 

"The (tame.** which is slang lor the ens ironmcni and established rules of iraflkking/pimping. is handed 
dowit to trofnekers/pimps through various means. Several books written by self-proclaimed pimps with 
criminal records arc available describing how* to manipulate and trank* women and children. Tiie Pimp 
Oiifmr An /ustrucifonal Guide is one such book that can be purchased online at Amazon.com for the 
incredible price of $2^.*^ The Pimp Game teaches aspiring traffickers how to successfully groom a child 
for commercial sexual exploitation. 


‘liw ’ll \tarl lt$ drexs her. dtmkjt/t Ikt <nni her. If ywi wid}iMtf vh tim ttrv Mextadly aenve, shtw ti 
thmt. After MfX, foAe her .dn^ypaiji fur tun' Hem. Ihnr and t*r m»l\ l^ ftne Sin: 'll jA-ivAy » a feellnf( ttf 
autmiphshment. I he shrtf^nng after a Mtmih h ill he rvphKed wuh ladr. lire hw makitr^ turns into 
raw .\ex. She 'll star/ Ut cAitv dte nmnuKy tml he wdliit}* to ftet haek mm your fttutj graces. After ytm 
haw hrttkenhet ypiril, she has tut m-’ilw of self ealtte. Ni/w {ump. (ml a itrHy tu^ tut iIk Hem you Irave 
maintfiK-tureJ " •* 


11ie language and rules of pimping recaptures the debilitating psychological and physical manipubtton 
used by slave masters. Org;inized and sophisticated teaching methods are used to pass dow n the culture 
and "nilcs i^f the game.” which arc rules created by traffickers/pimps in order to best work together in 
an illegal business venture and avoid arrest by law enlbrccmeni. An e.xample of one such rule is called 
"choosing up.** This rule dictates that a prostituted person who makes eye contact with another pimp 
becomes "owned” by ilim pimp. If the original pimp wants his slave back, then he must pay a Pee to the 
new pimp This fee is imposed ultimately on the errant prostituted girl who is then required to compensate 
her origtnol pimp for the money he paid for her return usually, a peiuiliy charge is added to the fee for 
the disrespect she showed to the pimp by looking at another pimp. 

Traffickers employ u common language to provide a busts of understanding and to facilitate trensuctions 
between trailtckers/pimps. Below is a sampling of terms used by pimps in the sex trafficking of children;^' 

• A "circuit**or "track" is a defined area known for prostitution activity. Utis can be the area around 
a group of strip clubs and pornography stores, or a particular stretch of street. Within a county. 

it ctin be a series of cities that the traffickers move the exploited minors. It enn also be a chain of 
states, such as the "Minnesotu Pipeline” in w hich victims are itHwed thrL>ugh a series of states from 
Minnesota to markets tn New York. 

• A "ho line” is a loose network of communication between pimps, chiefly by phone, inter-city and 
* Al <tlUpy/MWw atrnjwnmiit'Piiftp'Cainc-fnaniclwml-Guidc/' Acccncd oit A|inl 2U. 2IMIS 

** 'pmsauiodClHldicainthcUrMtcdSbHcs tdcnnfMngnndRcspondingioAnwnca'sTpreckcdYoHtt] Video VicwingCiiNlc'’ 
StuicU Hope InicmHiOiul (2iXM| NWHluiWon DC : Sloiiod Hope liiicmiiiKmal. puf. 27>*i 
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Shared Hope international 


inidrsiiiic. The traffickers; often use chiinging slang and code t^ords to confound law enrorcemeiit 
along the “circuit.'* The “ho line** or network is used to trade, buy. and sell women and children for 
se\. 

• The “kiddie stroll** or “runway** is an area of the track featuring kids under 1 6. and often much 
y^sunger. 

• The process of “seasoning** involves the combination of psychological manipulation, intimidation, 
gang rape and sodomy, beatings or deprivation of food and sleep, anting off from family, friends, 
and other sources of support, and threatening or holding hostage of victims* children. The purpose 
is to break down a victim's resistance and ensure that she will do anything she is told. 

• A “siabte" is a group of prostituted girls under the control of a single trafficker or pimp. 

• “Bottom girl"; The girl in a stable who is tasked by the pimp with supervising the others, reporting 
rule violations, and often helping to impose punishment on them. 

Of great concern is the glorihcation of the “pimp** culture in American muinstream society. “Pimp** has 



PhnpMt Safari 




Lesson Plan 
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bccoiiK ^ynonymotis with cool, which mnsk&iiik true mennin^u Below tire examples of wnys the ‘'pimp" 
ciilliire hav inhllntlcd society, from celebrity affiliation to popular websites. 

Hie word ‘*pimp*' has become synonymous in popular culture with “impros-e” or ‘‘better.'* in Fact, nothing 
could be further From the truth. Pimps haw a significant number of psychopathic qualities. Experts have 
identified a long list of psychopathic criminak including “serial killers, nipisu thieves swindlers, con 
men. wife beaters, white-collar criminak hype-prone stock promoters and boiler-room operators, child 
abusers, gang members, disbarred bwyers, ikug barons, professional gamblers.**^' Pimps, however, are not 
on (his list. A leading expen on psychopaths established a list of psychopathic behavioral indicators that 
can be captured through the Psychopathy Checklisl-RcvisedtPCL-Rk^^l'hescinciude: 


Glibness, superficial churtii 

Fuiluie to accept lesponsibitiiy for 
actions 

Grandiose sense of self-worth 

Promiscuoussexual behavior 

Pathological lying 

Lack of realtslic. long-term goals 

Cuiining/munipulalive 

Poor behavioral controls 

Callous, lack of einputity 

High need for stimulation 

Lack of remorse or guilt 

Irresponsibility 


Comparing the beha\iois outlined in the PCL-R to the documented drives, tactics, and behaviors 
exhibited by pimps, it is reasonable loconsidei their potential categori/aiion us psychopaths.^' Though 
pimps c.\liibit every characteristtc on the PCL-R. very little rcseatch exists on pimps in general or their 
psychopathic tendencies. In fad. only one study could be lixaicd on the subject. The study analyzed 
22 male prisoners incarcerated for pimping.^ The subjects were assessed through an interview process 
with the PCL-R. Mora than une-ihird of the 22 puriicipaiiis met (he PCL-R characteristics lesulting in 
the diagnosis of psychopath, TItis study concluded that significant concern should be given to viclims 
under pimp control due to the high rale of psychopathic characteristics in pimps. These psychopathic 
qualities would make it difficult for a prostituted woman or child to break free from u pimp due to the 
psychological und emolionul uttachmeni and expectation of violent retalialioii. Furthermore, the research 
projected (hat psychopathic pimps are likely (u “minimize (heir ofifenscs. especially with regard to (he 
impact of their offenses on the prostitutes. They are ako likely u> deny the sexual nature of their offense 
and transfer responsibility to (heir prostitutes. Psychopathic pimps may verbalize the beltei that they are 
pnwiding a service to those involved, but the raality is that the prostitute is little more than properly lo 
them.'*** The recognition of pimps as psychopaths cunnol be ignored. 


*' live R. D ( iev3> Wiitiota C otMcjencc Ttn; JKUu 1;tun; tt rtf<ddfpiac|inpaUih.Miimn } i* iPocict Books Not York). Kt ^ 
Id M pg M 

^ Snow. Mehs^i 'The SocK>piRbCo(stiuciofihcAmenc.uiF*inip'’Worl(iii)! paper. Much 2iintt 

** Spwki. A. ci aJ Tilt' Ptvphnpiih at Pifwp " Tlffi CiiMdtan of Police and ScchW) Scn nxs. 2W>ft pgsa.2U5-2ll 

“ Id 
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Deimitid Tor youth in commercial k% murkeu is creating large rcx enue sources for highly violent crimimils 
and criminal networks. This provides resources und incentive to dungemus criminals, such as a man in 
Pensacvila. Florida, who drugged and raped a l7-yciii'-oId girl who had accepted a new friend's invitation 
to spend the night where the tmnkker posed us the friend^» father. He had arranged in advance to sell the 
girl foi $.M)0.000 to another iralTicker. ^ 

Criminal gang activity in the U.S. that has been known primarily for drug trufficiting is now expanding 
to include the lucrative sex trafficking of girls. For exumple. in Fort Wonh. Texas, members of the local 
Varrio Central gang began befriending young runaway girls and supplying them w ith drugs. Once the 
girls were addicted to the drugs they would beat and gang-rape the girls to prepare them for prostitution. 
Tltc victims, one just 14 years old. were transported to various low-income apartment complexes in the 
urea (o be sold for sex for fees ranging from $3d to S50.'’ The three teen suspects pied guilty to a reduced 
charge of compelling prostitution; unfortimutely the charge of human trafficking was dropped missing an 
opportunity for precedent in Te>ias.^ In addition to Fort Worth. Texas, fairly extensive gang involvement 
has also been noticed in other locations, such us Boston. Massachusetts, and Oakland. California, l.aw 
enforcement and prosecutors from these cities and others report that rival pngs are induced to form 
partnerships for the truflicking of dontesiic children us the profit margin is so high. 

Traffickers of foreign-bom (intemaiional) victims are indiscriminate and will traffic domestic victims 
as weli.^ In Sun Antonio. Timothy Gereb pled guilty to sex trafficking and through a pica bargain was 
sentenced to 10 years. Gereh had a quota of recruiting 10 girls to sell to a brothel in Louisiana. Ulien 
Oereb and his accomplices were only able to traffic two girls from Mexico, he b^n recruiting local girls 
from the Sun Antonio area to fill his quota.* ** 

tvadhiK Dtiifciion 

Italfickers/pimps amimunicute with one another and warn each other of places to avoid due to high 
police presence.*' In an effort to evade luw enforcemeut. tralfickeiVpiiiips will often stay in cities fora 
short period of time. Specific traveling routes known as "circuits'* hove been identified. A well-known 
circuit is (he Western Circuit, which includes: Seattle. Washington; Pivrtlund. Oregon; San Francisco. Los 
Angeles, und San Diego. California: Haw’aii; Phoenix. Arizona: Denver. Colorado: and Salt Lake Chy. 
Utah; und extends iniernaiionulty up to Vancouver. Canada. It is critical to note again, howev'er. that the 
movement of victims is not necessary to establish a case of domestic minor sex trafficking. 


* RcmI Oonicsui: Minor 5c.vTnnictiitig AACMincts Repon —CkamMcf. Flonda.iig It citing Klaas Kith Waacr 
Ncwricticr tutp/AxMWllKttkuboni Accessed on Apnl l.x. 2<H>V 

Sicvens. Eve. Smith and OinjL Domeute Minor Sc.\ Ttunickiiia AssessiiKni Rqvit — Fort VVoitivTcvas. pg Mi. aiing 
'PrcKUiutKNtnnitimolicd 1 4-\ car-old girt pobee in Fon Worth jBt> "WFAASialT Reports lauuur> 7,2iX)S. hitp /mw w 
iblbHneH^conVqnftdciinlcnl/dMs/neHVt'iK-fonnoitJVitorws^iliiTilKdoinctpfDsliltilton liU5dati5 land Accessed on Apnl 17 
2iinK 

Bonch. Alev "Suspected locn pimps wach pteo agicemctits " SU r-TcIciet atLcoiii. .Vlas TV. 2(HiM 
hnpyAkww.siar-iele(tam.cora/804/story/67t766.hifnt. Acccsicd on April 15. 2QU9. 

^ Strubte. DoutcUK Mttxir So Ttaniciiiia Aivsctstitcni Report Son Amonkt Texas, pg M 

* Id ai pp. 13 

** Rcnnrisbs Linda Smilb Stared Hnpc IraciTOiionol Nauoieil Tniiiinti Conference on ihc Sex Traflieking of America's Vmiih 
(Dnltos. Tessa Sqacnibcr IS-IA. 2UiX) Tmnscnplonnkssilhmilliorx 

* Snow. OoiicfUc Xfiaor Sex TraHie)i.iiip Atscssaicni Repon — Sail Lake UmK pp 23 
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Lm u/ Dt^fii'ktry Are Ofhftt A\x\xt¥<lhy Fai ilitulor)! 

Fadlitiitorv or accomplices, asoid direct responMhility for sex tradicking crimes by creating distance from 
the immediate enminni activity hut they proHt from and make possible the sex tnilTicking of children. 
Some common rocililulurs in the crime of OMST include la.xi drivers, hotel workers, und owners of udull 
sexual entertuinmeni venues. Taxi dri\ers in t.as Vegas receive commissions for bringing buyers to illegal 
suburban house brothels.*' The commission reportedly is one third of the $300 charged to the buyer by the 
biothel. TraHickers pay premiums to facilitatois for locating underage girls for their customers.^ 

Additionally, there are institutional raciliiators that act in much the same way to enable the operations of 
(mdickers/pimps. In some cases, governments themselves may be institutional facilitators in choosing to 
prioritize the value of tlte reveimc'producing commercial sex markets over the enforcement of applicable 
regulations or enforcement of law^ choosing instead to look away or plead ignorance.*^ In Dalbs. where 
udull entertainment venues are highly prohtable and add stibsluntial revenue to the city througlt licenses 
and taxes, a I Z-year-old was found being exploited in a strip club called Diamond Cal^ret. The dub 
management claimed to believe the l^-year-oid was over IK years of age. It came to light that the city 
ordinance regulating sexually oriented businesses did not provide for the revocation of the business license 
for employing someone younger than 18-years-old. Accordingly, no action was taken against the club, 
flow ever, in response to community furor over the case, new provisions were presented to the city council, 
that would make it easier for an adult cabaret to lose its business Iketise for employ ing minors** The two 
irnfTickers of the l4-year*old were charged with felony counts of sexual performance of a child, os well as 


DE M AND iShircd Hope liaemaijonal Jiil> StNlTx pi&. 4. iMt 
** keimodv nnd Pucci. OonicMic Miivr Sex TnUTickira; AsscssiikuI Rqwn — U» Vicjpis. No mlu. pg 1 20 
** DENIAND ■ (Shared Hope Intem«ional Juh 2iNi7K ptt 9T 

* Kovach. Cfcicl C "Lost Girl. How did a I S'vcar-old end up daireitiK in a Dallas unp dob'* And why » itui cstabhshmeni sttfl 
open forbusmesK'*'' Newsweek . Aonl 3. 2008 lMipyAvww‘nowtwcckcoin/Kl/|vo.t.V4 Accessed on April 9. 2000 
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raciliiaiingorgiini/^ crime. Addilionally, one wiia charged with (wi> counts of aggravated sexual assaidi 
and aggravated kidnapping, while the other was charged under the prostitution statute.** 

Shiired Hope luiemaiional found only one example <or the ten assessments across the country) where a 
fadhiaior was arrested. The case iiivoK-ed one person w ho allegedly transported a domestic minor sex 
trafficking victim and was charged under a slate statute that criminalizes facilitation of tmnsportaiion 
for the purposes of human trafficking. The case was still pending at the completion of the f^ri Worth 
assessment.** 

I raffickers/pimps. facilitators, and buyers are using the Inicmei and other technology, as well as 
mag«izines. to expand their marketing base. Tltese marketing methods can act as a faciliMtor us well and 
make procuring ilKcit materials relatively eu«y. One seivrcc provider reported that over a two-year period, 
an 800"''ii increase was seen in the niimher of children reporting that technology was used in some way in 
raciliiute prostitution.** Online classified advertising websites haxe come under heavy criticism for ihctr 
rxiles in facilitating prostitution of minors and adults ^ an illegal activity that they are not stopping. In 
lllinots. ShenfT Dart of Cook County has recruited pro bono lawyers to file suit against Craigsltst under 
a public nuisance theory, alleging that their maintenance of an En>ik: Services webpage is tantamount to 
the pimping of women and children.* Aiiunia. Georgia. Mayor Shirley Franklin attacked Craigstisi in a 
public letter for the mie it plays in faciliiaiing the proMiiution of children in Atlanta.*' Craigslist defends 
its practice of requiring a valid credit card and a working telcpltone number to place an advertisement for 
adult services and quickly responds lo law enforcement requests for tracking information m investigating 
pimping acilvtlici. In addition. CYuigsItst added the following warning language on its "Erotic .Services*' 
webpage: 

i'nlcxx all of the lullowing paints nre true, please use your "havk " hutton to exit thh part itj rratKslist: 

/. / um at least IS stHtrs old 

/ utuknttiiud '‘ervth' serviiW ttiuy imtude Uihdt t onteHt. 

J ! uRree to ftua as "prohibited" anything illegal tn- in violation of the cruigsiht tettm of use This 
ineiuitex hut h not limited to. offers for or the soikitation of prostitution 
4. I agree to report siispetied exploitalion gf minors tv the appropriate mtthoritiea. 
y B) dkUng on the links hehss. f release from tuty IkiNtity that may arise f tom wxe oj thh 

site. 


^ Mji>. DonicMK Minor Sex Trank'kinfi AsiMmctt Report » DniLw Texas, pg 9. ciiingT Eracter "Club where gift. 12. tinpped 
HiU keep license' Paltos Monuap News . March 27. 2n<iN Imp //^swH.dallasnewsaxw'stnJedaMiietii/UwVnewx/tocalnews^iiio' 
>iorKVDN-dubs_27nKl ARTWteaEdilionI 15119397 lunil Accenod on April .5. 2oii|l 

* Stoent. E%c. Smith and Bm^. DemtestK Minor ScvTralTictijtq! Axsessmcnl Report — Foil Worth, Texas, pg $3. 

* Rciivitksbx Andrea Hesse. AIbcna Fainth Serxiccs. Ptorcclioiidf Scxiuillx Ex^acdChiklicn Alberta (PSECAI Program Alberta 
Canada SIcuvd Hiipc Inknuinnil NdUonnl riaimn|i Conference oh lire Sex TmnicLing of America's Ynuili iDaUas Texas 
September 15-lb. rnutscnpl on fitc wiih .luilton. 

*’ Laxxsuii accuses craipsltsi of prQmoungprmuiuiioH*’QjN MAich5.2U(i9 liup^Axww wiuicoin/2(M«9/CRIMf;A).tAi5/cnM|5lisi 
pfosiitwtoo''nilc\ himl Accessed on April 15. 2nuv 

*' Pendeted. D ' Maxor W'cb site enables child sev. CiaigsliuOioiild rctnoicadsihiU seem to pnmioic child prostiiuiioiL sii)s 

Allaiaa'f Slartex FiaidJin ' Ailaimt-Joumal CoiBiituUoft . AigjUisi 12. 2IHI7 iKtp^/wwnb.lexiMirxiscom'^iblisher^EiKn.'wT'Actiofi 
•i;serDtipUxFiaiDocniiwiuA;ofgld°574AJopicld>l(xiU2U422Adocld=l6.qt599.X(i7jksutt^24 Accessed on April l.v junv 
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Human trajfirkmji and axpioitatian af mimr% art nat tolerated — any ampeeted actMty will be reported to 
taw enforeement. 
n-jnphasts In ohginnl.) 

One of the gieaiest challenges for law eni'orcement in identilS’ing victims of domestic minor sex trafTicking 
is the use of technology — most notably the Inlemet — in marketing the victims of commercial sextial 
exploitation of ail <iges.*^ Tntffickers/pimps with small and large operations are now accessing larger, more 
complex networks. Prostitution ii steadily moving off the streets making it increasingly dilTtcuU to find the 
perpetrators. In addition, images in the adverlisernenis are dilHcult to identify as minors. 

As the criminal market of sex tranwking becomes more sophistictiied. the less readily visible it 
beatmes. With the increases in demand and usage of the Intentet. increasingly youngei children can 
be sold on the Internet without attracting the altenlion of authorities. An officer with the Bt^ston 
Police Department noted that tratTickers/pimps will “groom u girl and pul them [on the sireetl to 
train them but our inielfigence is showing it is more Internet. And so that's a trend that we had 
to go reduce, do our investigations through the Internet invesiiguiions.'**' Sexual services are not the 
only thing advertised online, us pimps, madams, and escort agencies recruit new members through 
their own websites, MySpace accounts, and Facebook accounts. Furthermore, nine of ten assessments 
completed by Shared Ho|)e International document the use of Craigslist to facilitate domestic minor 
sex trafficking, with just the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana islands not repcfrling cases in 
which this great faciiilator is involved. 


** Rcniitiksb>C iohtiMni Slated IntciiEXioral NaiwiialTminitijiC'Ptilcreiccoti IIk SevTraffickintt of AmcrTcs'sYDMlIi 
Tniscnpi oa fik Miib outhon 

* Renurks b\ SctseaiX Pdccine Kelley OToiwcll. Button Polwc rvrpannicai Shared Hope ItHcnmtcinal Nmiotial Timmna 
C-'pitfccvnce on ibe Sex TnUkiUiitia of Amcnat Youth ii>itll.u Texas Scfscinhcr tS>ie 2(iU8) TmKcrrpt on Rk uiihjMhon 
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Chapter 3; Vulnerability 


"fhg awrctf^’ a)!^‘ fftal a ptmp recntil.\ a jif/r/ tnlo ffniMiiutHMi ix !2 to 14 ytttrs olti, ottU thesv fump.s an’ 
irqffickcrx Fhey kno» Ikm to torgvt tfh' y/rA >» /w an; ih; HHKst vulwntNc, Her ffreaiest \‘ttftteraMily tx 
Iter tiyrr. 12~ to N-yeur^tfUs tire stiti iMhe ubtiNl //v wtirhi. So ifie tJanjcer h t.om^Hmkhtt /or girls m At» 
have an unxiuhte home h/e mtJ those n ho are atreaJy vk nms of sexual nhuse/*** 

— Linda Smith, Founder and President, Shared Hi>pe Intcrnaticmal 


Average Age of Entry Into Prostitution 



Trulltckers. like all (hose seeking to expand u 
business, respond to the preferences of the market 
» in ihis case, the buyers of sexual aciixittes. 
Research has shown that (he average age of entry 
inio prostitution and pornography is 12 to 14 years 
old in the United States. This startling statistic has 
also been confirmed through a survey of juveniles 
arrested for prostitution in Clark County. Nevada. 
Below is u chart outlining the breakdown of ages ol 
entry into prostitution.'^ 


First responders from across the country report that 
the overage age of victims with whom they come 
into contact is 1 5 years. However, it is important to 
note that most of these youth report htiving been 
prostituted for some time before coming into contact 
with services or juvenile justice. I^r example, in 
Baton Rouge. Louisiana, the youngest domestically 
trafficked minor receiving services from Healing 
Place Church m August 200K was eight years old.^ 

It is not surprising that young children and 
adolescents are the primary targets of tniffickers/ 
pimps, given their operational meihixls. Youili have 
less life experience, fewer coping mechanisms, and 
smaller social support mechanisms to draw from. 
Tlttscan work to the trafficker's favor as he implements dilTerent rccniiiment und control tactics. A study 
conducted by Shared Hope intenialional at WestCare Nev*ada documented that the boyftiendsof 2t) 
minors who reported huving boyfriends were all over the age of IS. often at least double the age of the 




Prod Shurcd Hope 


iMcnaiiolul and Omnon Ptodiictioro. 3 (M)K 

t'laA CounU'. Noada Public Dcrendcf'— tmemk Division UnpiiblKlicdSurvcv of Girts Arrested Tor Prottiuiuoit Relaicd 

cjfTcnses (Jiih 2nu7 — Nov ember 2U)K) Clark Count). Ncv'adi Dataonfilcwahaiithon 

Bh) hi-Gcnatr. DomestK Minor Sev Trafficking Assesunem Report — Bmoii Rougc/Ncvv Orkains luMiuiuo. pg .S4 
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minor, suis^esting un exploiiivo relniionxhip based on the age ditTerence ak>ne.*' 

According 10 suit&iics from the Natioital Runavv-ay Switchboard, between 1.6 and 2.8 million chiMreit run 
away frora home each year. Traffickers, as well as buyers, strategically prey upon runaway children because of 
ihetr mental physicai. and hnanciat Noilnerubniiy (inability to secure jobs due to transient nature and age). 

Various factors leave youth vuirterable to traffickers. 


Tile priaiary factor of vulnerability is the child's age. Pre-ieen or adolescent gtrls are more susceptible 
to the calculated advances, deception, and in;intptiiaiion tactics used by iraffickerypimps — no youth is 
e.\cmpt fnim tailing prey lo these iRClics. TrufTickcrs/pimps target locations ivhcre they kno« that youth 
are going to be ^ sellouts, malls, parks, even shelters and group homes. Often, their primary method of 
manipulation is to secure a seemingly loving and caring relationship with the youth to establish trust and 
allegiance. Traffickers/ptmps will often invest u significant amount of time and elfori to establish this 
Ibundutional relationship. The more time they invest in the romance period the more tightly they can 
psychologically bind the victim, similar to domestic violence exercised on a child's vutneriible mentality. 
This “romantic*' period ensures that us the relationship deteriorates to abuse and exploitation the youth 
will remain loyal and hopeful that someday the loving relationship will return. 

Any child can become a tralfickmg vkriim. and domestically trafficked minors are diverse in terms of 
ethnicity, age, socio-economic status, sexual orientation, and gender, however, traffickers are particularly 
able to lake advantage of certain specific lil'e'characteristics that leave holes in a child's social and 
emotional safety net. Youth who come from dysfunctional families in which lliere was abuse or trauma are 
particularly vulnerable to a trafficker's/pimp's method of recruiimein and coniro). 


www^g/r/v being cxph»hti uni t/tcrc's fKnimmtHf ihrctki m far as Muck, while, Asian. 
M/yvr. vhisy Imter^mukHe itoss. iMtur fioww httme. ihuMc fhat 

~ Sergeant Ernest Britton. Child Exploiiation Unit. Atlanta Police Department 


History of .ibasc 

A history of abuse is another commonly cited vulnerability that puts youth at greaiei risk for exploitation. 
Both law enforcement and social services have found this commonality among victims of domestic minor 
sex trafficking. For example, the Letoi Centei. a juvenile justice fudliiy in Dullns. Te.xa\ geared lowaids 
the restoration of commercially sexually exploited children, found that 9? to 9St'« of commercially 
exploited children had been previously physically and sexually abused.** Likewise. WesiCarc Nevada, a 
shelter for youth in Las Vcgai found that 71% of domestic minor sex imfficking victims had been sexiuill) 


ShjrcdHopc imcnmuonal and WesiCarc Skrviidaaucro icw siikIv Dni.i on file with authors 


: Prod Shurd Hope 


lni«7naiioiitti and Ooanon PioductwiK. DVD WasbuqQon, D.C , Shored Hope iMcnntional. 3(iiX 
* Rcnuiksb) 8 Fasscti. Shared Mope tiNcmiiiouHl NaUoiulTnnmiiiirottfcfencconiheScxTniirKktiigorARicnia'vYouth 
rnmcnpi on Aie Mtth ouIIdis 
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ubus«(l as u child, whereas just I of youth tdentilled as ui-risk had suffered the same abuse. Lm 
cnrorccmcnl also find that when conducting viclim*ccniered interviews with trafficked children, the >ictim9 
usually disclose previous faniilial physical or sexual abuse. 

According to Sergeant B> roii Fasseti. a nationally recognized Itm enl'orcement expert on the issue of 
domestic minor sex iratficking with the Dallas Police Department, u history of abuse seems to be one 
of the major contributing factors or the ‘‘genesis of tite problem, why this child versus another child*' 
becomes a victim of domestic minor sex traf!k:lcing.'*'' Similarly, mternaiionul respondents hove found a 
high rate of previous abuse has also been found internationally with pnigrums in Canada esiimniing that 
8(yVi> of their comnterciully sexually exploited children experienced previous abuse in their families and 
environments. 


thuird whert it’s been uud lUu uuxs! ixbotil comp^tr pmsinMton. And/ trnfy bt/tew thnt. / 
dunk it .wt.% U inticti (Vhlfttrls up fnr dun tu he pnuthk:. 

— Kristy Childs. Founder and Executive Director. 
N'eronica’s Voice, and Survivor of domestic minor sex imiTicktiig 


Connected to the issue of physical and sexual abuse is the problem of familiut trafficking — when a 
family member trades or rents their child for sexual use by another in exchange for money, food, drugs, 
etc. Familial trafficking happens tii alarming rates in the United States. In fact, the inifficking of children 
by family members was noted frequently in the assessments done by Shared Hope International. Due 
to a luck of (ruining and understanding of human trafficking by state child protection service agencies, 
professionats oHen dussifted the abuse under a dilTerciu label, such as child sexual abuse. This mislabeling 
of child sexual abuse instead of child sex trafficking results in the commercial component of the crime 
being lost. WesiCare Nevada In Las Vegas determined an estimated 30“^^ of dumestrcuily trafficked 
minors who receive services at their shcUci were first trafficked by a family member.'" Staff ut WestCare 
Nevada is quick to point out, however, (hut victims rarely disdiise famiiy involvement at the beginning of 
ircatmenl. but typically disclose much later in the restoration pnices^"" 

Drufi I'm by Parents 

A common element found among sex trafficked minors is the existence of a drug-addicted parent. It is not 
unconinwin in these cases foi an in-kind commercial exchange to oanir with the parent idling 


** SiKm. Domesue Minor Sex Tmfficktiiit Atsctainciu (tepon Lake Cii>'. Utah, it? 

*** RcnuuisbvB t-'auca SlEinrilMopc iMctraiional NuikmciI TRniiiasConferetcconliicScvTninicXmKuf Aiuena's Youlli 
Tiawcnpi on 51c m itb jRiilion 

( anadiAlS CoRUdialiou Moctiii^ /or liic Unid VVortd Coi^rcM on iJk Sexiul f^ptoUaUm o/ CluUltcn and Adotcsccnu October 
2 md S. 21108. Spotuored b> Shnn^l tiopc ImciraiuoiiHl IrucnvnioiMl. ECFAT-tlSA. iind Bc>ond Bonkis TTatwcnpi on Rlc n ith 
ouihors 

Kcntuli&b) Knsi> Chilth. PnatdcM iind Pounder. Vcn)nic.*i's Nbicc Shared Hope Intenvnioml Naikxat Training Conrctaicc on 
ihc Sex TrafTicXin; of Amcricn'sYotitlitDnltiu. Texas SqMcniber 15-15. 2(XM) Traraeriptonhlc witliainliois 
'** *** Kennedx and Puocl DomcAtc Minor Sat TrafTicking Asscssnwni Repon ^ tns Vcisis. Nevada, pg |U5 
Id 
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sex with their child for drugs. Hu\’tng u drug-itddicicd ptiirni creates seveml arcus pi' danger — the 
parents thenuclvcs. congrcgiition of other drtig>addiclcd persons with access to the child, faulty parental 
supervision, nnd the introduction of drug use to the child. An example of this can be seen in u domestic 
minor sex traflicking case that took place in Monroe. Louisiana, in 2006. The mother of a l4>year'Old girl 
sold her child to her crack dealer in order to pay for drugs. Though (he mother was arrested and charged 
with cruelty to a juvenile, the child remained in the custody of the drug dealer (a registered sex oltender) 
who supplied the minor with drugs and continued to sexually abuse her. The dnig dealer then prosiituted 
the minor in partnership with another man.'*' 

Another e.xamp!e of rumiliul domestic minor sex traHkking emerged in Salt Luke City, where an I l-ycur- 
old was removed fron) her biological parents’ cure due to drug ttse by the parents. Two years after the 
renH*vak the child disclosed in thenipy that her puretiis forced her to watch pornography with her brotliei 
and then engage in sex acts for the enkrtainntent of their parents and their parents* friends. The parents 
often charged the spectators a fee payable in money or drugs, cspecrally crystal methamphetamine.*"* 

Runn»m-!! — fiw)' Prt\' 

Children who have expei iettced chronic physical and sexual abuse in the home em iionmeni often begin 
to run away from their home between the ages of 12 and 14 years old. A survey of 103 child victims 
of sex truOicking completed by the Ckuk County. Nevada. Pubhc Defenders Office Juvenile Division 
calcubitcd the average age a prostituted youth Knit run away from home was 13 years old (see next page)."" 
Tite victims view running away as a way to escape an environment ihul they cannot control. It Is not it 
coincidence that the overage age of a runaway fall.s squarely within the age range a child is recruited into 
piDstiiution as the v ictmuzed child who liees from home ofieti lands straight in the welcoming arms of a 
irafTicker posing as protector and caretaker. 


Sto-ens Eve. Smith and Bing. t>omcnic Minor Sex TraOickin^ Asscssiiki« Report Fen Worth. Toxas. pg. 95 
Ba> lM*Gcni«iro. Dotncvtic Minor Sex TnlTtckiiigAs^nuncni Report Baton RiiU|(c/NeM Orlcanfr. loiustaiBLpg 14. ctiinp 
Filch E 'Grand Jur> IndicBi Miirdcr Stapea " The Nw*«Smi JutK 14. 2(MI$ 

"* Hav. Oomcsiic Minor ScvTrafTicking A»icvsmeii Repon —Dnilas. Texas, pg II 

ClaffcCoisrt) Public Defender —itrvcntic Dnunm Unpub1islicdSiifve>or^rt$AfTe9cdforPioitiiinionRckiiedOffcracs(hilv 
21107 '> 74ov ember 2tXMI I (.'l!iikCooin>. Nevada tXna on filcwlihiMiihonk 
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Age OMST \ncUm Rrst Ran Away 




The Dullsts Police Depitnmeni High Risk Vicijms/Tr»fYickhig Unti has madesignlhcunt siriUesin 
identifying und responding to sex iranickcd minors by institutionalizing the process of flagging chronic 
runimnys m u vulnemble population and streamlining domestic minor sex trafficking cases to the Child 
Exploitation/High Risk Victims & Trafficking I'nil (CE/HRVTi^). Recognizing that chronic runaways 
(children who run away from home four or more times in a year) are extremely vulnerable to recruitment 
by a trafficker, this protocol prov'ides an opportunity for the CE7HRVn' to inier\'ene and rescue these 
chronic runaways from this vicious cycle. 

In 2007. CE/HRVTlf identified IXy HRV cases. 1 19 of which irtvolved prostitution. See below fora yearly 
cumparison of fIRV identitications.'*" 


tkit Uomestte \ftnor Sc\ TratTictung Attcttoicm Report — OaIIh>. Texas, pg 1 1 
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Date 

Identified 

# Involving 
Prostitution 


l.% HttV 

85 

2(M)6 

131 HRV 

65 

2007 

189 HRV 

119 


tfhlon nilh Child PwievUve Si^niivs (CPSi 

The common history of ubuse in the lives of domestically irufTicked minors leads to frequent pronounced 
histones with child protective service& The Letoi Center in Dallas. Texas, found that lO^'o of juveniles 
receiving services were previously in CPS castody.'*' 

Group homes, foster care homes, etc., ctin be targeted by iralhckers/pimps who tnk'e advantage of the 
eonceniruilon of vulnerable youth and systematically recruit from these locmions."' The My IJfc. My 
Choice Project based in Boston. Massachusetts, found that of Ute first 40 girls they worked with who were 
living in group home within the foster care system. 38 had been iippro.*iched by a pimp for recruitment."^ 


"Wlhii Me /jove ioanitdM owrwhelmhmiy. n/ir/e tiw.stf kijs mtiy leaw int/ttc ttduntunfy, whttd they may 
fh! niHUHityx ttr tuty i/ne of a varrerv or utriaiums tui dial tfnrmn: dity anr \eJiiced ihey arc tnvkcd. they 
art hired odo tins prucUev uiitlihi;ii they Iwe ihe ithildy fo walk uum-. Ihese kiJs lUvratfy htiiimt 2lst 
ctnlury \ktw.\. 

— Ernie Allen. Presdem and CEO. National Center for Missing and Exploited Children 


Older Boylrieiuh 

main tactic used by trafhckers/pimps to prey on youth is to insiiiuie u cycle of intimacy and violence: 
it U not unusiml for a traffickei to first develop un intimate relationship with a targeted youth as a 
"boyfriend.** This sometimes is referred to as Ihe "lovcr-bi»y lactic.” The trafficker uses a child's desire for 
alTeciion to lock her into the relationship with him. 

The presence i)f an older, usually adult boyfriend in the life of a teen is un imlicatoi of this frequently used 
lactic. The existenoe of an older boyfriend often emerges during un imestigalion of rnuddcnlificd or unklenlificd 

*'* IdMpg 112 

Rcnntks by SheUa. Sun n or of domestic nrnior tex inifTickiiifi. GEMS Stuicd Hope InicmiaKital Notional TtoinuiK Confetcncc 
onilK Sex traflickingor Aiocnoi'sYouUi (Dallas. Texas. September I5>16. 2(>n8) Tran&cnpi (Mi file Hiihauihors 
Rcaiuks by Ltsa GotdbLiU Grace. LICSW. Proystmi Director. My Life My Cioicc Project Siiared Mope IracnuiKxui Nmioiul 
Traiiiutp Confcictcc on the Sev TranickiugorAiiKnca'tYoiiilitDniliK. Texas September ISI&. 2iMik). TraiBcrtptenfilcMitlt 
junhors 

ProstitntcdChildicnuii tff AntcnMfTfaffidrfd Yflttth Sen l Prod stvavd Mope 

Intcrnaiioml .ind Oiianoit Prodtiettons DVD Wiishinjnon O C,' Sluicd Mope tntcnatioa-U. 20UX 
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iranWittn^ victims ThcM adult bc^i’ncnds often sextudly exploit the child Ibr either drugs or money. 

Blueprint of the Life of <i A/57' i 7cf//w 

Victims of domestic minor sex trafficking typically experience myriad abusive encounters tvhich usually 
Sturt at un early age. This oHcn sets the youth up for a high level of dangerous behavior as she navigates 
and attempts to numb the confusion of her abusive environment. Professionals who interact with victims 
of domestic minor sex traflkking often recognize or identify only an isolated incident in the continuum 
of the child's victimization. However, in order to properly identify and respond to child sex inifhcking. 
it is imperative to recognize the root causes as well us the collateral impact, such as psychusivnal and 
behavtom) ptoblems. which are direct results of chronic victimization, A comprehensive survey of 104 
prostituted juvenile victims in Clarti County, Nevada, refveals the vast detrimental and debilitating impact 
of domestic minor sex traflkking on the life of a child. The findings are documented in the chan below. 


PARALLEL FACfORS OF DMST VICTIMS 
IN LAS VEGAS 



■ woFvicnMSArR.CTn> 
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Chapter 4: Recruitment and Pimp Control 


A irafTicker's process of recniitmeni and control are sophislicited. There is a calculated method io preying 
on youth, and the iratTickers/pinips share tactics with each other, assist one another, and craft ihetr 
techniques together. Experts and survhors refer to these methods as ’^brainwashing.” One survivor expert 
noted commonalities between the tactics tranickers use and those utilized by cult leaders.*'* 

Traflickcrs/ptmps make it their business to understand the psychology of youth and lo practice and hone 
their tactics of manipulation. The tralhcker s goal is to exploit and create vulnerabilities and remove the 
credibility the minor holds in the eyes of their families, the public, and law enforcement. Tlie iraIBcker's 
ultiinalegoal n prohl. 


Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Power and Control Wheel 
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The recruitment or grooming process. 


Once a irelHckcr/pimp identifio ihe physical and/or psychological needs of a child, he seeks to fill them, 
ir the child lacks a loving parental presence, the irafficker/pimp morphs his utctks to become the pureni 
figure. If a youth needs a safe pbce to sleep, the trafficker/pimp prosidcs housing. In this way. iratfickers/ 
pimps work to create a dependency bclv^ecn the minor and ihcmschTs. An example of recruitment by 
providing a physical need v^'ss reported by the Dalhis l^olice Depiirtment. Child Exploitation/High Risk 
Victims/Tnifhc^ing ( Fnii. A 12-year'Old was found .stripping in the Dallas strip dub. Diamond Cabaret. 
Police Inter learned that two trafTtekers. a man and a woman, hud oltercd the ciitid safe shelter. When the 
minor accepted the olfer. the iralTickcrs took her lo the strip club and forced her to dance. *'* 

One survivor s story of t ecruitmcni in Toledo, Ohio, illusiruies how a iralfickcr uses psychological needs 
or vulnerabilities to recruit victims. An older, male iranicker "mmanced" this child by reoognisang ihe 
emotional needs of the child were not being met . Me presented himself as a boyfriend in order to gain the 
minors affection and dependency, She explained that for six months, an older man pulled alongside her in 
his car every morning as she walked to a school for gifted children. He bought the 1 2>yeai’*o]d small gifts 
and (old her she was pretty. She hnaily agreed lo a ride to school — and she was trapped."' 

These groiiming and recruitment praetKres arc common to those of other child predators. For example, 
“traveler*' cases investigated by police usually involve an older adult man who targets younger children 
online. These perpetrators spend lime slowly gaining Ihe trust and ulTeclion of the youth os well as 
desensitizing (he minor to the Idea of se.xuul activity (e.g.. sending (he youth increasingly graphic 
pornography). In the end, the adult sets a meeting with the minor in hopes of engaging in sexual aciiv'ity. 
According to police, these ‘'rdutionships** usually involve the promise of gifts, money, and opportunity, all 
of which qualify as a commercial exchange under the TVPA."* 


‘People who use kids like this are (he most brilliant child psychologists on the planet They know these 
kids are not credible, they know benv lo manipulate them into being less credible, they get them addicted 
to something, anvihmg. then even if the child does ml than out no one will bdieve them *' 


.^dditionally. traffickers sysiemattcally utilize necruitment tactics that distance them from the risk of 
detection and prosecution by law enforcement. TraOickers use “bottom girls,*' who manage the details of 
Ihe other girls’ exploitation. The process of “sending girls on aiitumattc” allows the trafikker/pimp lokeep 
distant from the crime he is committing.'^' Traffickers maintain u careful dtslancc even from tlieir victims, 
using street names so the girls never know their real names. A victim's arrest reinforces what the pimp has 
laugJu her about distrusting authorities, and. due to the pimp’s caret u) secrecy and anonymity. 


"* Hm Domestic Mtnor Sev Tmlltcilng AucssmciM Rcpoit — Oullus.Texas.pg U.aiinjtT Eiscicranil"C'lubuhcrcgiit. II 
stripped w tU keep license * Dallas Mominir News. Mateli 27. 2(Kn( hitpi/Atw n'.daitBsnew« conVsIatcdcotacnVdwVncws/ 
loGlbK«vcnlQc'sloncs/DN<lMbs_ 27 l^elART^\^eslHdIiloal lanU \0CKSSfCdtini\pnl5. 2ixix 

tVrsoinl mtcA tew . 'Ibnva" Docctiibcr 1 3. 2uti(t 
rN'PA.22USC7|Ot}tOl|3> 

"* Retd Dimtcstk Mnter ScxTratTidkini'AMBnitwiH Report • CIcanvaiet. Flontii. pp 68. qiKMttijtasscs&iitcnr nHervKwccrrpni 
Hillsbonxiglt Ktdk Inc . OcantMer. FI. 

•> RcnurisbvC Jotmsof StmrcdHopctnicnMiomlNaitoniUTraituivConrercncconiheScvTraniekjngofAmcftciisYoirtli 
Traiecnia on file \s Ith autlon 
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she is both unuble and unwilling to pimide the level of informmion law cnrorccment requires to pursue an 
investigation. These same tactics exacerbate ti potcniiul viclim^t vutneniblc slate and protect the trafficker. 

Traffickers use and encourage cultural attitudes which view prostituted children not as victims but as 
delinquents. This serves to isolate the victim as traffickers tell them that seeking help is n waste of time 
because no one would believe them since they are prostitutes.** A study on the demand for sex 
trafficking conducted by Shared Hope International found that traffickers often provided drugs to their 
victims to both sell and lake, further marginalizing and criminalizing the minor. The goals of traffickers 
arc three-fold: keep the victim under control; make money: and lower the child's credibility in the eyes 
of law enforcement and the cx^mmunity so she is not believed when disclosing information about the 
exploitation. 

Pimp-control hierarchy. 



l.aw enforcement agents report that the youth they sec victimized through domestic minor sex trafficking 
are usually exceptionally vulnerable and hove low self-esteem. Tltouglt traffickers seek out youth with 
existing gups in their support network or low self-esteem, they aUo create and expand these vulnerabilities. 
There are certain common tactics that traffickers employ in order to break down a child's sense of control, 
worth, and autonomy. 

Mimipniation 

While every lactic used by a lraf5ckcr/pimp has some element of mnnipulution. the subilciy of the 
nuinipulAtion b often overlooked by both the victim imd responders to sex irofficking. thus it is worth 
examining as a separate and purposeful tactic Traffickers/piinps utilize manipulation to gain and maintain 
control over their victims. One example is a irafficker'k method of maintaining internai controhner 
his '*slable**(the children or adults being prostituted by him). Traffickers commonly useemotionni 
manipiiiiition, such as favoring one girl over the others with frequent changes to the fiivoiied posiimn. an 
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N way of preventing collusion for escape or disobedience. This method establishes hierarchy and ensures 
cortirtanl compehtion with each other for rewards and promotions to the girls who produce the most 
money and follow the **rules of the game.** It also keeps tl)e victims divided ar>d ensures that they remain 
focused on pleasing the traHicker/pimp rather than creating an escape strategy. 


*Wrt«/e. /frAv ym mh! I hnv m),' ym. tnh/ift was ithk' to he ifwtv. / MHtU tte\tr oIUm fur )iiM* nr him to 
xk^r tir he wttfHtut ywr weJx atiiJ %iatux lu fife- 

— Bxoerpc from a letter to a victim from her convicted irafTickcr 


One sclf'i^oclaimed pimp and author of yet another guide on pimping explained how to apply the 
recognized Moslow s Hierarchy of Needs to the situation of pimping. The author/pimp provides details 
on implementing each stage of the Hienirchy of Needs for the manipulation and control of a person 
in prostitution.'- Referred to as "the Pyramid." this approach systematically addresses foundational 
human needs such as safety, security, love; and belonging. The concept discusses how past sexual abuse, 
family dysfunction, societal judgment, and systemic failure leave g;ips into w hich irafBcken»^ptmps insert 
themselves as providers. By olTering a false sense of security, respect, and love, a traflicker can establish a 
trauma in^nd that w ill keep the victim v uinei able. completely subject to the trafficker, and the source of 
profits through her exploitation. 


Maslow's Hiorarchy of Naeds 



P«nrtrh<<^r ^ildit!DmibetJiuk3dSiaB. Idciaifttne and RcMQfHiin ii tp Ame nta * rnfficked YouiIl See 1 Prod SttMtilHopc 
liHcnaaioitil nil Orauioii Productions. DVD Washuijaon. 0 C : Shared Hope liMcnniiouiil 2IX1S 

MaftiitR J *How tobcsPiitipUuog Masknv'sHiciaicIn orHiiiiMnNo^ to Make ihe Moat Kti>uc> "AssoctawdConieni 
October 26. 3nnri uwwiiisoctaiodco(ilcnlcom/iinicie/^M)U/lioM.lo.bc.ajiitnp_maiig_tiitbk)Hs_htctarcii) himfcai-’? Accessed 
on lanuurv 20, 20(n 
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Chapter 5: Identification of Domestic Minor 
Sex Trafficking Victims and Trauma Bonds 


Self-identification and trafficked minors. 


Victirm of domestic minor sex iraHicking often do not self-identiry as victims. The resuit is u denial of the 
victimuQiion due to fear of the physical and psychological abuse inflicted by the irafBcker. and/or due to 
the iroutnii bonds developed through (he viciiml/aiion process. Law enrorcemenl and prosecutors explain 
the difliculty (his presents in the pursuit of prosecuting a irnfflcker m a domestic minor ses traflicking 
case. Assistant U.S. Attorney Sharon Marctis-Kuru states: 

I think these cases that involve children — adolescents who urcimolved in commerdal sex — arc 
probably some of the most difflcult cases to do. That is because these girls are victims. They do not 
tdenlify us victims, (hey do not want you to identify them as vtctims, thev do not want your help, 
or at least that is what ihey will icll you. They w ill give you n script that will include numerous 
false statements including their age. where ihey are from, [undl the relationship they have with the 
tiufflcker/pimp.'^’ 

Trauma Bomts 

The fHychological and physical ramifications of *"pimp contror are extensive. Some of the many issues 
stemming from the trauma that a tnifficked youth may face are listed in the chan on the following page 


IS 

Kl 


^ Prod Staled Hope 


lutenatioiKil lud Ononon Pfodtictiom DVD W'listungtoa. DC.. SfuirodHopc Intcntitionid. ZfK>K 
DoneMK Minor Sex TrafTiukuii Pncutloncr Manual ft liiuikc (tuidc. Slured Hope liucmMiOfat iMo) }iK>vi. 
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Shared Hope international 
Table 3: INtienifail Mmlai Health l«siie« FArini! VktliiH of Sc% Traftkkinit 




1. Aiuiv’t> and Str^ Disorder 


2. Allaclimeni Disorder 

3. Auenlion Dcfidi/Hypcraciiviiy 
Di 50 ixler(ADHD> 


4 r«ii)diu:t Disorder 

S. Depicsston iMaiot. Dysllutnia ) 

6. Developmental Disorikts 

7. P iitlni* Disorders 

8 Learning Disorders 

' 0 . Actiie Stress Disorder 

)0. Post Traummic Stress Disorder 
(PTSD) 

I >. XnKiety Div'irders 

I2. Dissoaative Disorders 


1 3. Hating Disorders 

I4. Impulse Control Disorder^ 


IS. Mood Disorders 

1 6. PersoTiiiliry Disorders 


I7. Sell'-Mai tiling Disorders 


IK. Sleep Disiiiders 


19. Somatic Disorders 


20. Substance Abuse Dist^rders 


*ltK uhiAeaicpuMhletleHitdrTeAKninunaminia domctticaH)! iniliKkcvl inraot« Due ti> Ibcnaiuieuf (htiueiifc mraxi 
«c« ttAnkklni and the Rnihipic ir4umiMtKiini*«utnin. h i»iximiiK>tifoir %ictim»tu luvea uuitii4taBiK>u^ 
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"ikvaHse M ha! wr 'n dealinf! wuh ttfieu » *» talk tthttui tnuima n tht binUiatctd tukipiatuHi m the 
wrtwi/i system that ts a person 's survival response their best niiempi to ervate Sitkiy m the present 

— Sophia Deborah Erez. Trauma Resource Institute 


Tile btsod between a victim and her iniflicker/pimp is referred to as a '*trautna bond.*' Trauma bonds are 
a major hurdle to the ideniirioiiion. rescue, and reslonition of the domestic minor sex trafficking victim 
as the symptoms include failure to selMdenlify. reluming lo the iraffickcr/pimp. and other discouraging 
reactions. Dr. Patiick C'arnes. an export on trauma bonds, explains. *'This (irauimitic bonding) means 
that the viaims have a certain dysfunctional attachment that occurs in the presence of danger, sliame. 
orexploitalKm. There is often seduction, deception, or betrayal. There is always some form of danger 
or risk.**’^ The extent and level of control exerted by a trafficker through irauma bonds is not yet 
totally understood and more research on tiauimt bonds is needed as it pertains to domestic minor sex 
Iraflicking.'^’ Wliat ts known, however, is that there are Knh biologicil and psychologtcat reasons that 
iraurna bonds exist. 

Bhhfty oj fknuh 

Traumatic events hitve u profound elTcci on both the psychological state and the neurological state of 
an individual. I'he behaviors of domestically trafficked minors that often bewilder and frustrate Arsi 
responders, such as refusing help, running uwuy from shelters, unclear or disjointed memories, lack of self- 
ideiiiitiailion. aggression, pititeciton of the identity of their traffickcr/pimp. and others, arc symptomatic 
of biological prv>cc&ses that occur when chronic tniumaiic experiences occur iu a young person's life.'** 

Trafficked children hove two types of trauma as a result of sev ere, chronic abuse: developmental trauma 
and shock irauma. Due to the chronic nature of violence found in domestic minor sex trafficking, as well 
as any history of abuse the child might liavc, a youth's neurological system is disrupted and not allowed 
lo return to a .state of equilibrium. The child laslend remains in a constant suit* of arousal. The result is 
dysrcgulniion of the nervous system und a battery of physical and psychological enecis. The two main 
P&y'chological states that u tra^'ked minor may experience ure;'^ 

1 . Hyperarousal ~ Symptoms can include: anger, panic and phobias, irritability, hyperactivity, 
frequent crying and temper luiiirums. nightmares and night terrors, regressive behavior, increase in 
clinging behavior, nmnmg away. 

2. Hvpoarousal — Responses cam include: Juydreimiing. inability to bond with others, inalieniton. 
forgetfulness, shyness. Physical symptoms can include: eyes widen, pale skin, complaints of being 
cold, flat affect. 

** Rcnuiks by Soptus Debamh Bic/. M. S Stated Hope Inicrmtional Naimml Tratni^ Confcrcjicc on tic Se\ 1 nffiekuig of 
Aincnca's YoothtOaUis.lbvif ScptaiOter l5*tA.2iMW| TnMi9i.n|Moiifi)cwiiltmitior> 

'** Canes DrPainckJ 1 1 W7V The Bctm .a Bnnd anakiuy Frttf rtf EvptaHrvg RcUlio»sity4 I Dectfcld Baich FL ttCI 
Publisher), pg 29 

Kennedy and hica. Domcsic Minor Sev TRintdong Asscsmncni Repon — Lns Vtgas. Ne\ ada. pg 1 19 
** Renuiis by S Ercr froin a slide by Laonc Lvttelv PIlD Sliafcd Hope Incnnuonai National Tnumin; ConTctcnci: on tic Sc% 
Tnniciiiis of Ameners Yoiah Trmactipt on fitc with auitcn 
^ lit Immcnpinn tile with uHilorv 
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Kurthcrmcre, (r(ium;i. partictilurly prolonged tniuinit. Ih^it ftrsi occurs 4t an curly a|e und (hui is of an 
inierpersonul nature can have signihcanl elTccls on psychoiogicul lunclioning above and beyond 
Traumatic Stress Disorder i i*TSD> symptoms. As a result, domestic minor sex trafficking victims often 
experience DBSNOS — > “Disorders of Extreme Stress Not OtherM tse Specified” which creates a tuglier 
level of biological and cognitive impairments These effects iiuilude: 

• Problems with atTeci dysregulation 

• Aggression agumsi self and others 

• DiahKiative symptoms 

• Somatization 

• Character pathology' 

Ps\xholog}‘ of Tnuuntt Rombi 

Trauma bonds arc often compared to Stockholm Syndrome a psychological response where hostages 
become attached to the perpetrators and later come to their defense.’" The powerful mix of lovmg care 
alternated with violence, threats, and dehumanizing behavior has ted one expert to upt^ly this type of 
bonding with the relationship between a truffickcr/pimp and his victim. The expei t (haws a parallel 
between the dynamics of a tnifhcking victim who stays with her trafficker and a domestic abuse victim 
who stays with a vioicnf partner. A person can be “exlremely gifted and a strong person ... and still, in the 
context of terror and violence, become intumatically bonded.**"^ 

The eflects of trauma bonds are felt both by the victim and those trying to assist. Words such as 
’programmed.” "brainwashing." and other deficriptors are used to capture the elTecis of trauma bonds. 
Another important descriptor for the bond between a victim and irulYicker used by social service providers 
IS "family.” Many victims come from dysfunctional families or have run away from destructive homes, 
therefore ilie promise of a family and u future with the trafheker is powerful ^ even if that future is 
violent. 

Another imponunl aspect to iruumu bonds is the victim^ loss of identity.'" Survivors of domestic minor 
sex trafficking recall doubling themselves and believing that the demands issued by the tmfHcker/pimp 
were natural.' TrafBckers/pimps create a false sense of choice for the child. The percepiion that they 
are "choosing" to prostitute establishes a new set of norms as well as successes and achievements for the 
youth. Accordingly, the child's own perceived value becomes more established in the tifesivle that she now' 
feels she has chosen. This system of presenting an app;irenily witting prostitute works to fVnher protect 
the trafficker/pmip from detection by law enforcement 

To reinforce this view, as welt as to continue manipulating the victim’s reality, iraffickcrs/pimps usunUv 
give minors a new name, brand them with their own symbol or name (e.g.. uiuoos), hold "family 
'* Id TtunscoiManAlcwahauilian 

RcnuifcsbvK Cfiilds Sltarcd Hope ImcnviiMtuI NiiiIoiqI TmiiiinteConrcienccontheScx TrdnkkingorXovnca'sYotiih 
Tmiwcnfi ou Ak wtih authors 

Cams. The BcliipaJ Bo n d Bt eidLi ti^ Free o f Es ploiuve R gbiliQtidtq». pjt 36 
*" Id 

Reroartstw StKila.Suivh'Orordoniesttcrmnor«c\ininicking.CEMS Shared Hope tmcnsdiaful Naiioaal Tottnr^ ConfcfaKc 
on ilie Sex TiaHhckum of Afflcnc»'« YoMh Tnmcripl on Hk w iih nuthon 
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meeting^'* und make the viciims call him “daddy." This verbal manipulatton is compounded with physical 
violence, and while many sictims are told that they have the option to Icm c. they are too scured and 
dependent ~ psychologically, physkrally. cmoiionally. and finaiidaily — on the traRkker/pimp to venture 
from his control. 


"Afid so as you see. the w are titerrdthly pttwerful weds ihesc are needs that mtist of us would tike, 

rt^tf* i'otttroi. pruk. resftect. status, sense i^tKcwttpfishtueM. sense of helun^hm ilwsearetuu 

hinirre. eras) needs. Tltese are wry iMtnral human needs that are heinf! met in a set) distorted u rn. 
and yet tn a very, very real iioiv'’*' 

Rachel Uoyd. Founder and Executive Director. GEMS 


Ijutk oj Self-Dischxure m/w/re.r Cuntprthemiw lih'initicntton hsK-etlure.s 

Tlie recc^ntzed failure of victims to self-disclose or self-idem dV makes it critical for those likely to come 
into contact with victims to have intake procedures. victim*ceniered questioning techniques, and training 
to properly identify these children as victims. In addition, these identification mechanisms, tracking 
methods, and protocols need to he intcr-agency us well as iniiii*ugcncy given that most hunuin imflicking 
cases will involve a multitude of agencies and jurisdictions. 

Research has shown that these important protocols aa* not in place tn the llnited States. Shared Mope 
International found that there was minimal iroiningon the idenlihctition of child sex irunicking.Fbur 
of the ten assessments found that there was no specific protocol for identifying minors involved in 
commercial sexual activities.'** In those locations that did have a specilk ideniificalion pmeedure. it 
encompassed only one or two agencies while the larger community remained unaware, uninformed, und 
largely unim*olved in identification of the victims. A failure to identify the child victim is exacerbated by 
the lack of systematic trucking of identified child sex trafficking victims as reported by first rcs'ponJers 
across the I'nited States. Some states hove started to incorporate identification and tracking te^niques 
thiough the child pmtective service agencies, such as the Office of Community Service, the Louisiana 
stale child welfare agency, which has inserted a specific abuse categi>ry for “prostitute" within the intake 
database. Though this label is not ideal. It provides a category for identifying and tracking victims of 
domestic minor sex trafficking. Also, the Ffohda Department of Children and Families recently added a 
mahreaimcnl code for human irufRcking to the staled abuse hotline with instructions to hotline workers 
that the code includes both intcrnotional victims and domestic minors wito have been exploited through 
prostitution. 

A starting point for dcMrlopmg ideniiftcation procedures cun be as simple as integrating relcviiut questions 
into preexisting forms in use. Most systems currently in place for identifying child victims were developed 
with a coopenitive. self-identifying victim in mind and are not geared toward identifying domestic minor 
sex trafficking victims. As a result the mislabeling of child sex irufhckmg victims as sexual abuse victims 
or juvenile delinquents who w illingly engage in prostiuition frequently occurs. This mislshelitig is largely 

RemauXstn R Llo>d.ShurcdHof]cItiicmationalNaitonalTroi»nigCi>afcmcco»itic Sex TralBckmjior America^ Youth. 

rraiBcn{X 00 Gk ntih onifaon 

'* Fon W’oflh. Tevitt. New OrtuaubBaioo Roi^. Lonmain. San AtMowa. 'kvtt. Ckamaicr Florida 
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responsible tbr the I'liilure of delKery of services and shelter to the child irafbckinf victim and has created 
a void of data regarding the piYN^iIcncc of these victims in the Unilcd Slates. 

Tlte nimificaiions of misidentiBcatton of child sex tralHcking victims are pronounced. In an assessment of 
the Baton Rouge/New Orleans area in Louisiana, a clinical supervisor at a runaway youth shelter reviened 
computer records and reptrrlcd that ST'-^o of (he 1 57 youth that came to the shelter in 2()0h were domestic 
minor sex trafficking victims pursuant to the federal definition, though they were not identified as such 
at the lime.' As a result, the true extent of ihetr victimization was not made known to restontiix'c serxice 
pnnidersor to law enforoemeni for investigation into the crime of trafRcking. Most importantly, these 
victims were not given a response specific to their viclimhcalion. 

WestCarr Nevada in Las Vegas also nrported seeing many domestic itiittor sex trafficktng victims within 
their youth population and reflects the frequent commingling of these victims with youth struggling with 
related issues or issues (hat develop as a result of their victimization, most notably drug addiction. I'rom 
April 2004 through April 2005. WesiCare Nevada trucked 64 girls through both their substance abuse 
and probation diversions programs, though neither of these programs were designed specifically to treat 
domestic minor sex trafficking victims. WestCare Nevada found that (4<) of the M girls) had a history 
of prostitution. Of those girls. had a history of physical or sexual abuse. The majuriiy of the girls 
identified with a history of prostitution were recruited between the ages of 12 and 13 years old, however 
those girls were not identified as trafficking victims on average, until upproximiitely 15 years old. Each giH 
revealed that she hnd been exploited by a pimp.*” 

The Clark County. Nevada. Public Defenders Office-Juvenile Otvision surveyed i()4 juveniles arrested 
lor prosiitulion-reluted activity from July 2007 to November 20U1I and found a high level of drug abuse 
within this population of victims. The chart below provides a break down of documented drug use. It is 
important to note, that the averogc age of those using drugs wus 14 years old.'” 


' Bm\ lu-C'icmsfo UontcMK Minor Sex TmiTicliiry; A.vicsstncni ftepon — Biiion Rouge/Ncw Oricons. pg 59 

* Inlcnicw Mttb JcnmTcr HiNon, PiDgcun Dtneinr. VVesiCon; Mc\a(ki i 
TiafBckcd Youth Ptpd Stored Hope Incnuiioicil DVD W’uslniijtton. DC Shared Hope Imcnuiioiol 2007. 

* Clark Counn Public Defender— JumtiuIc Dntsion UnpubbslKd ^nc> of Girls Ancsted for PiosUIulion Rcbicd OiTcnscb (iuh 
»n7 ^ Ho^cInba2nla{). Clark Cotuiix. Nondu Dmaonritcwitlimuhon. 
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Drug ITse Among DMST Victims ui 
l-as V€^as 
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In u stcpttnile sludy completed by Shared Hope Iniemalionitl wiih We&tCarc Nevada, a random sampling 
of SS high-risk youih case Hies trom 2000 through 2iXKi were reviewed to determine how msiny youth 
disclosed characteristics of domestic minor sex trafficking to intake personnel and counselors, but 
were not identtHed as victims at the time. The study revealed that of the 85 high risk yttuth disclosed 
infornuilion that indicated they were victims of domestic minor sex trafficking. Of these 33 girk the 
majority were first found and brought to WesiCare Nevada by law cnforcemem officers.'*' 


StwucdHopc IiicnsitK)TXilxnd\Vcur3ie?4c\'adacasemMW siiid) (2(1061 n«iMonQli:Mlth.tuibnis 
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S ta oi t Utt DMST > U-lirm inVtnKatc \rtiMU 
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■ Wal(-ai (j ilii n i 

I 



WostCaro Nevada DMST Victim Admittance: 


Unknown 

T 

Parent 

1 

ftifice 

34 

Sclt-reforrjl 

\ 

Outreach team 

1 

Walk-in (iclcrfctl bv DCI-S) 

1 


Misithfntifiiation tvatLi to Diftmw Lahth tor 1 

Trafficking victims may be mislnbelcd u» victims oi sexual abuse, rape, or domcsliv violence. ThougJi 
these crimes are a part of a trafficking siiuation, they do not encompass the extent and complexity of 
the exploitation that has occuned in sex trufficking. When mislabeled, victims do not receive the entire 
range of ser\ ices or victim rights that are necessary Ibr restoration. Further, perpetrators are not held 
accountable to the I'lillest extent of the law. 

Aithougli domestic minor sex trafficking victims are abuse victims, they represent a distinct group 
that is many times overlooked or misideniilied. Site assessments found some senice providers were 
reluctant to label certain scenarios of domestic trafficking an such. This svas particularly evident in 
cases of prostitution of a child in which tn>kmd exchange rather than cash was ivceived, such as a 
parent exchanging sex with ihetr child for rettl or drugs. Instead, social service providers preferred to 
label trafficking victims as sexuni abuse victims or another general victim group.’^' Domestic minor sex 
trafficking victims are abuse victims, but they represent a distinct group that is many times overlooked or 
misidentified. While child abuse victims have an established path to services and shelter, domestic minor 
sex trafficking victims are, at best, prtnided a patchwork of services and shelter that oflen do not meet 
their unique psychological and phy«cal ncedx The multitude of labels result in incomplete treaimcni 


**' Siiubic. Dontcuic Mtixir Sex Tro^ickjl^l Atscssnicra Rqion San Anwnio. Texas pg 42 
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phins. With (hts difliculty in ideniifyinj: viciim&^ lite community nnd profcssionalti likely tocoineinconinct 
^ilh victims need to look for indicators of vulnerability to iraffkking or indicators that a child might be 
currently victimi2ed. To avoid the misideniificaiions of victims, service providers should look for signs of 
vulnerability that could indicate exploitation. 


Table 4; XVarnini! Si|cn« of Dunmiic Minor Sex Traffickine 


Warning Signs of Domestic Minor Sax Trafficfdng 

Hoiiwdessness 

Cliromc rimning away ((hire or more iimcai 

Ptvsence of an older b\fyfnend 

Tattoi>s often sene to mark u vienm as tiw 
prt>pcn> of a paaicular pimp 

Signs of violence and/or |»ycbological 
trauma 

Multiple sexualK transmitted diseases 

Masking charges such as curfew violations, 
truancy, and other siaius ofl'etviev 

Substance abuse 

Irnwl with an ntder mule who is not a 
yuurdiun 

Access lit material things the voiilh cinnoi 
afford 


Identiiication imitiing. pr(\:eduie& and protocols are needed for all agencies putentiaily interacting with 
domestic mim^r sex traihekmg victims, including service and shelter providers, outreach teams, non-profit 
organizaiionSk law entbrcenieni. prosecutors, juvenile justice system sections (courts, probation, and 
detention), child piotective services and juvenile public defenders. Ihe lack of proper identification means 
a. loss of opportunity for law enforcement to capture the trailicker/pimp, u barrier for all who are working 
with the DMST victim to align proper services and an added advantage for the tnitficker/pirnp and buyer. 
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Chapter 6: Lack of Justice for the Victims 
of Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking 


Victims of domestic minor sex trafficking are systematically arrested and detained 
across the United States. 


tntvr.stH tiony of Juvtniif Dciingm'ncy aftd Vii tinusathn 

The lacic csiubitaheil ukntiticatinn methods causes victimized youth la be kleniifled as juvenile 
delinquents leading to their involvement in the luveiiile justice system and is a pnmar)' cause foi the 
detention of DMST victims in Juvenile detention facilities. The inconsistency of labeling by the hrsi 
responders coming into contact w tth the victims ulTects the involvement of law enforcement and can 
result in treatment plans geared toward delinquency ruiher than sexual exploitation. In fact, the same 
intercepted child mav receive a completely difiereni label with each encounter. For example, one might see 
a minor uii sexually exploited, particularly if he or she has previously received intining on domestic minor 
sex trafficking, white another respvmder might ideriiify the minor as truant. 

Soctnl service providers misidcntihed iraffickcd youth in the majority of study locations. One runaway 
youth shelter identified 57'/« of llicir dicnts in 2006 as domestic minor sex trafficking victims after 
receiving training on identifiers.'*^ It is imporiani to note, that this is not a reflection of poor services, 
but merely a lack of awareitess and eductition. Many service providers, including this particular runaway 
shelter, desire training on the proper idenlilication of .sex tratficking victims. It is critical that service 
providers receive such training. 

Cfnirgi'} 

Traffickers will purposely place their victims in siiuiitionsof cnme.s or delinquency during exploitation in 
an attempt to damugc the child's image, making them less credible to those within the justice system — 
taw enforcement, prosecutors, and juries. Though the WPA states that these children should not be held 
accountable for crimes committed as a direct result of theii iralTicked condition (recognizing they were 
under the control of a trafficker), domestic minor sex iralTicking victims arc entering the juvenile justice 
system under ' masking charges.*’ These charges of delinqtieiK'y obscure the irulTk'king viciimuulion and 
undermine the credibility of the juvenile's claims of victimization to first responders. These charges often 
include status ofTenses. such as curfew violations or runaway status, as well as delinquency, such as drug 
possession. 

At times, taw enforcement purposely place a masking charge on a victim in order to hold the juvenile 
without realizing that the child qualifies as a inifficking victim. If a minoi is caught engaging in 
prostitution, a well'intentioned law enforcement officer may take the child directly to a runaway shelter or 
arrest the child for a status offense such as truancy or a curfew violation. This pnxess of arresting 

Ba\lii-CcnnntD OometiK Minot Se\ TmfTKXini; Assomcni Rcpoti — BaioiiRouge/New Orleans 1.oimuus). pg 59 
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youth on n nuiskingchar^ is typtcnllviincfTon to protect the child from the siigmA of » crtmimil ch:irge. 
While the motnutton behind such actions is noble, masking charges hide (he true exploitation of the child 
and prevent delivery of appropriate sen iccs. Masking charges re-viciimize the child and thwart pix.'iper 
ireatmenu and in the case of a delinquency deiennination. these charges may have the negative long-term 
efl'ect of preventing Che youth from obiuining funding for education and hinder career opportunities. 
Essenliany. each victim's future is at stake. 

The lack of formal protocols for identihcation found in social serv'ices. law enforcemeni, and prosecutors 
mirror the Mtuuiion in juvenile courts, detention centers, and probation. As a result, victims that hud 
been arrested on masking charges continue to be adjudicated by the court system with the true nature of 
exploitation remaining hidden. Once again, this serves to assist the perpetrator and hinder the rescue and 
resiorulion of child victimv 

Pic Ptrjci t ^k tim PmNcni 

The criminal aspects surrounding domestic minor sax irulYKkmg. as well us the psychological ramificalions 
for the victim, create a situation that is hard to deal with adequately tor law enforcement, prosecutors 
and social services Many Uomesitcally tralhcked minors exhibit signs of delinquency such as aggression 
or chaotic behavior us a result of theci>ntrol of the irallicker/pimp and os u result of trauma. .Most law 
enforcement agents report Imiidling these situations on a uise by case basis, which, uiifonunately. results 
too often in failed follow-up questioning or investigutioniw 


"f alw foei hkc it ‘s hunt far u fitrl whit'.s arrested uttJ Uealttiy ntth a u/uWe fiiiiKh of men in 

Ihai siiiMinuK because fitr liHf most /Htrt vhe's been abused ftrimdested. snwhen.dmsstirrtmnded 
by a biimJi ctpps, and there a bunch of men there. It ctndd be ivri'. like, earih-dwlierin^, tanl eery 
uiKomfrtrinble. esfK‘ckdly the » hate pftK'essftf the sirtp-seiirchinfi. amitfu: H/«</e thtn^ts fUst n's 
very fri^ietnng, it's \trysaffy, like siw may he innnna m a front, and she nun' he sfutting tn your fixe 
anti enrsit^ ytm out, but dte's settred and she's hurt, and she lust wants iriw hum-, site wttnts to he 
tf/cfrtirse. tHtbinA' wants to be in hid. mduKtv wimts to he tntarcerated. hut she want.’* to be irvaled with 
iv^ieci. esfK’i Hitf.i. and I wmldsay tlMi. yvu kiHm\ iIk'iv may be cci Min Mtuttlnms, she miyht^ffel ttuue 
eomfortubte wah a female officer. "'** 

— Jeintiier. Survivor of domestic minor mw irstTicking 


In every location assessed by Shared Hope Imemaiional. the majority of prosecutors, juvenile court 
judges, and law enforcement ofHcers intemewed. reported that they view commercially sexually exploited 
children as victims. The disconnect was found to be between a theoretical victim and un actual child sex 
irufheking victim who rarely meets the standards of a “perfect victim." A perfect victim is a victim who 
self-tdentihcs. cooperates with police and prosecutors, litily rejects their abuser, and willingly complies with 
service treatment plans, fradilional child sex abuse cases typically gamer priority over child sex trafficking 
cases because sexual abuse victims are seen as compliant and innocent witnesses, while DMST victims are 
viewed as uncooperative and defiant w iinesses. The Jefiatice and rejection of help by most domestic 

Reraifk&b^ Jennifer. Sun'ner of doracWKimnorKMninicktn^ GEMS Shared Hope Intcntaiioiu] OxncstK Minor Sev 

TnnWkiiig NMMsmlTniimitaConrcfCfvetDallav Texas: Scpianber l5-ir>. 2UUK| 1'ramcnpionfitewithHmliorx 
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minor iniffickm^ victims is conKtsicnily misunderstood iis;in acceptiince or even complicity in their 
cxpioiuitton through prostitution rather than it desire to be freed. While there is much to learn from the 
held of child scNutil abusc^this is where the sexual exploitaiion hepn — (he level and type of abuse ts 
difTereni and requires a specialized response and understanding in order to foster an environment where 
the victims of sex trafficking can become valuable witnesses in the cases against iheir perpefnitors. 

Prustitiitiuti afut PrvstitutiiMt- Ptiatai Charges 

Though the federal Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 2MX) (TVPA) clearly defines minors involved in 
commercial sex acts us victims, still juveniles often are arrested on prostitution iind proslitulion'relutcd 
charges. Further, the law clearly states that purchasing sex from a minor is illegal, yet this law is not 
enforced .sufficiently. 

Many children are arrested because they have identification documents which falsely indicate that they arc 
adults. Though law enforcement officers may not knowingly ari^i children given the false identihcaiion. 
once identified as juveniles, many proslilulcd children are charged with prostitution and proceed through 
the juvenile justice process. 

A sampling of arrest statistics from the 10 assessment sues reveal the reality of minors being charged 
with prostitution — > a crime the federal TVPA says they cannot commit without simultaneously being 
victims of domestic minor sex trafficking. Since 2000. the Tarnint County Juvenile Services encompassing 
Port Worth. Texa& ideniiHcd 25 youth chaiged with prostitution — dimtestic minor sex trafficking 
victims under the federal law. These minors were brought into the juvenile justice system on referrals 
lor “prusiiiuiion of self.** though it is well-tvcognized (hat juveniles in prosuiuikm nearly always have a 
inifficker operHitng as their pimp.'^ In fact. Fort Worth police interviewees confirmed that all mx domestic 
minor sex trafficking victims that they identified between September 2006 and the lime of the assessment 
interviews in May 2008 stated they hud pimps.^' 

Ill the Sixth C'ircuil Court of Florkb (Pitiellas and Pasco Coiiniies) which encompasses Clearwater, the 
juvenile public defender reported pfivsliiuiion charges us follows: in 2000. four minors; 2001. four. 2002. 
six; 200.^. one; 2004, three: 2005. three: 2006. three: 2007. three minors tin all. 27 children in eight yeursk'^ 
However, when viewed from a statewide perspective, a review of the [>epartment of Juvenile Justice 
intakes from 2000 to 2006 reflects the much higher numbers of youth referred to DJJ for prostitution as 
follows. 102 t200(W)l ). 75 (2001-02). 57 (2002-03). 69 (2003-04), 61 (2004-05) — a total of 364 children in 
just five years.'*’ 

In Uialt. according to data generated by the lUnh Adnunistrutive Office of tlic Courts specifically for the 
.Shared Hope Imcrnuticnal site assessment, a review of statistics from 1996 to 2007 revealed a total of 42 
juveniles arrested and detained on delinquency charges of prostitution (26 minors) or sexual solicitation 
( 15 first otTense. one second ofTense). The numbers of minors charged with prostitution or sexual 
solicitation peaked in 1996 with nine referrals, and in 1997 with 10 referraU. More recently, from 2001 to 

Sto eiB. E« c. Smith attl Bing Domcuic Miinr Sex Tnimdung Asscssiikm Report — Fort Wvnh. levas. pg 03 
"* Id atpjt 21 

Rent DomeUK Minor Sex TraDicXintt Xstesunem Report — CkarwMcr. Flonda. pg 2V 
Id Mp« 14 
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2UU6 the number of youth arrested tor pnrstilutioii charges in Utah were reported as follow's: xero (2t)<K)). 
three (2001), zero (2002). two (2003), seven (2004). five (2005). three (2006). Fa^m January to June2(K)7. 
five juveniles were arrested for prostitution iictivilies.'* 


TaUr 5: lUoh \imtf oT .NnvnUcf: 


Offense 

Numbtr 

Parcenf 

Frostituiion 

1 20 

6I.V% 

Sexual Solicitation 
(firsi >>(tenM:) 

! 

35.TV(, 

Sexual SoUdlaiion 
(vccond offense) 

1 

2.4^a. 


Other locations reported signtficani numbers of minors chargt^d with prostitution and prostitution- 
related delinquency ofTcnses (see chart below). These charges are m direct conflict with the federal TVPA, 
which defines pn>stiiutcd children ns victiiiH of sex trafficking. Furthermore, detention of these victims 
is detrimental to their recovei y and reiniegrulion into society as restored children. Victims are frequently 
housed with the general population of iuvenile delinquency offenders., which results in those minors being 
cxpiHcd to other delinquent types of behavior instead of rehabilitation. This practice is likely due to the 
lack of appropriate services or shelters for DMS'I' victims. 


TaUr A: Nmnbcf of N'kiiim in Ddeniion or Jutmik' Jintkr FacUUin mulcr ProMhurkM»-R«la(rd {lutfeoc* 


Location 

Numbor ofDMST Victims 

T/m* Frame 

Dallas 

105 

2007 

Lav Vegas 

1.875 

1996-2007 


13 


I’tah 

50 

I996-200S 

FloriJa 

364 

2000-2006 

Fort Worth 

25 

2000-2008 


ilierc'**retctwto««ii vKttnt* w ocnicr* |u>«nik luutee ImOIIukmii huk tocuMnn, oah uv wftt iNr !■« 

p»««liHK ifMufk itutnbMTt* Juc to UiE Ukk III tJciitllki>Li)'n awl inic|uni;ttiechaai«at» In miaiunu. Him nnmScn wrir tOrtnuKa 
lbri<uafc oiuJiliUnvinlcn'tnMaml^unBlitMitvc tUlti koUeclinD iwitioak A« «Mcli IbMMte noi »lhcria (tnWrvnienl ounilvik 


Snow. Domcslic Minor Sex Tmfliclang Aaicssiiicni Rqxut — Siiti l.akc Ctt\. IJufi. pgs )a. 
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0^ piinictiiar note is the glaring disproporiiomKely low level or arrest of ihc buyers of commercial 
V.&X — from minors or adults. Litw enforcement interviewees prolVered explanations related to the 
inherent difficulty in invesligoiing prostitution of minon through traditional ’'decoy" techniques used 
in prostitution slings. In other cases, the defendants' rcasomtble mistake of age defense contained within 
many laws at the federal and state level deters law enforcement from charging buyers of $e.\ from minors 
even when they are identilied recognunng the diOkulty in proving the knowledge. However, anecdotal 
evidence suggests moi-e strongly that most buyei^ are not anested even when caught purcliasing sex from a 
minor or actually engaging in a commercial sex act with a proslittited minor. 


Arrests of Victims vs. Buyers 



Counties. FL 
Location 


Innovative investigative techniques have been impleniemed in some locations assessed in efforts 
to identify the traffickers and buyers. Suit Lake City Police Department standardly subpoenas the 
minor's cellular telephone records immediately upon arrest in an attempt to track hei niovementa 
and contacts.**' *l1ie grcuiest success in identifying and prosecuting buyers has been through Internet 
enticement sting operations. 

OHaifion 

In nine of the 10 assessment sites, domestic minor sex iraflicking victims had been placed in juvenile 
detention centers. A large number of these children arc processed in the juvenile justice system as 
delinquents due to lack of proper ideniificalion. However, even when a child is identified as a prostituted 
youth, detention is often viewed as the only safe and secure placement option, as DMST xoctims pose 
flight risks or have a violent pimp/trutheker. Additionally. Shared Hope International found that in all 
assessed locations, there is a dearth of uppi'opriaie services, programs, and shelters tor DMST victims — 
all of which comribuied to the high level of victim arrests. 


M ni pji ^ 
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"Why yiHHiU thew huh |f/r/.v Imsiyxm* Ihe.sg gtrh fhiw .w» huh trust heettuse warly cyvry CMhih tti 
their fnv> has fven utHruMwwlhy. tUkl her pimp Ivfh her iIkii t/she gvL\ picket/ up hy hn%‘ eiijiuxemfiit 
iIk'ii \/ie tt ihguio iaH. 4fkJthui ixfifieii m hat hapiHuix. \d. as karus this chiU/ sees it, the nulycuhihvihii 
has ut/U her the truth is i/w pimp. 

Linda Smith, Founder and President uT Shared Hope Iniernaiional 


Juvenile justice ugcncics rept^ried a distressing eflfcci of the Interstate Compact Ibr Juveniles on the 
rc-ofTense rute.*'* In I^is Vegas. 139 juveniles from other Jurisdictions were arrested In Las Vegas and 
adjudicated through the juvenile prostitution court over 19 months in 3006 to 3007. Nine juveniles 
16.5^'^) re-olTended in Las Vegas. Three of those juveniles were placed at WestCare, a non-secure facility 
in Las Vegaic when they re'OtTcnded. Si:v of the juveniles were relumed to other jurisdiciionsund the)- 
subsequently returned to Las Vegns to re-oOend. Ten percent (nine) of local juveniles re-offended in Las 
Vegas. Authonties in Lus Vegas reported wishing Uiey could detain the out-of-state offenders in Nevada 
rather than letnm them to their home states which often release the youth promptly to a family inembei 
or non-secure facility favm which many run away. One Dallas prosecutor explained that prostituted 
youth represent the highest recidivism rate of any poputaiion in juvvnile detention, with many victims 
chronically returning to detention through "a revolving door.*"*' 

A promising pruetke for identifying and appropriately placing victims of domestic minor sex iralBcking 
was found in Dallas. Texas. Though several victims of OMSl luvebeen taken to juvenile detention, the 
Child Expioitution^lutnan fraificking/f ligh Risk Victims llnil with the Dallas Police Department has 
implemented a coordinated effort with the Lcioi Center, a juvenile justice facility that is also licensed by 
the state child protective services agciwy. to divert child sex imfficking victims at this facility. The result 
has been a majority of DMST victims being taken directly to Lctoi. bypassing juvenile detention.'^ 
Nonetheless, this option still involves the juvenile justice system as the only secure facility to keep 
exploited youth from running away. 

t/arshrr Senirliccy 

Juveniles charged with prostitution are frequently given harsher sentences than minors aiTcsted on oilier 
misdemeanor charges. For example, in Las Vegus. (he majority of juveniles arrested for prostitution 
are kept in a detention center pre-adjudication, even though only 13% of these juveniles are repeat 
oflTendenx*** Additionally, of the juvenile viccims w'ho were re-trafficked and arrested for prostitution 
a second time in Clark County. Nevada, were sentenced to time in a secure juvenile detention facility.**^ 
For all age groups, the dispositions and detention of domestic minor sex trafficking victims arc out of 
proportion to those of minors held on other misdemeanor charges.'** 


Prod Stored itofk: 


Intenauooiil and Omitoii Productions DNl) W’lbtuigdon. D C : Shmed Hope liiicnmtouul 2>MIH 

iMctBtalcCoiufSKt for Jii\emlcs..vv amended kitp csg.aig/pingnuiis/ncic'' ducunwiNvIniersldicC'ampacirorJincmlc^ pdl' 
Accessed on July T. JUdK 

Has Domctitc Minor Sex Tnfnckiir^ AsscvuiKiM Report - DoIIuk Texas, pg. 112 
Id alpg T*. 

Kennedy and Pucci. Domestic MiiierScxTmnickingAsscssnicni Repan — Las Vegas Nevada, 37 
Id at pg 
Id aipu 79 
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NVheii :i minor i& arrested for prostitution or prostitution-related ctiarge& tlrere aresevenil piticemcnt 
options, such us detention, probation, or a diversion program. For example, between August 24. 2005. 
and Mii> 31 . 2007. 224 female und two male juveniles were adjudicated thtough the Clark Counts 
Nevada, juvtmile court fbr prostitution or prostitution-related activity. Among them. 28 received a second 
disposition for re-offending and one other received a second and a third disposition.'** 


Liirgih of Stay In Detention 


1 First Detention (n s 226) 

Second Detention* (n * 29) I 

Avenige Stay 

lbda>'s 

22 this's 

Maximum 

Slay 

78 days 

87 days 


*'1 Irstlllekea minni Kfitt 419 tut IKUmv 


rMsposilinn 



First Disposition % (n) 

Second Disposition % (n) 

l*robfition only 

I8I4II 

14(4) 

Probation plus placement 

18(40) 

21 (6) 

Probation p)ltsdi>se 
monitoring. 

2(4) 


Probation, DC'PS suspended 

16 (.17) 

1(1(3) 

DO'S. «m ro Cilieme 

5(12) 

41 (12) 

Mold open (often transferred 
out of stale ) 

17(38) 


IrunsleiTedoutof slate (no 
profatition) 

1*7(421 


No further disposition 
beyond detention 

3(11) 

14(4) 

I ronsieiTcd la adult court 


Jill 


Id aipp US. 
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rrt»l>ti(iuii 


1 

Rrst Disposition % (n) 

Socond Disposition % (n) 

fi-moDfh prohaiton 

Ml (Ml 

tl 

9-month probation 

6(14) 

10(3) 

12*nionih prohalion 

27 (62) 

45(13) 

Other length of 
probation 

2(4) 

0 


IKl^ 





1 DCFS 

1 6(13) 1 

41 (C) I 

EX’FS Suspended** 

1 26(58) 

21 (6) 1 


‘‘Jinviulcs anr rekaned. Iwi il tl<y 4it tv-^nevurO. ib«> will N.' Mint n* tlv NcvhUm uiiKKtititml IMlIlv 
Pliiceineril 





WesiCare 

11(25) 

10(31 

Children of the Night 

501) 

7(2) 

Spring Moiimuin 
Treatment Center 

<1 (11 

0 

Desert Willow 

1(21 

3(1) 

Cotton Wood 

<1(11 

0 


In DuHut, Texas sexually exploited minors are chai^ied but ihrou|ih an agreement with the juvenile 
court they are diverted directly to tetoi Center, u restorutive; stafT'Secure juvenile justice facility whose 
caseworkers arc also licensed probation officers.'* Those who are biought to the juvenile detention facility 
under prosiitulion charges t22 victims reported in 2007) often received pa^bation. Of the 22 victiins 
detained under prostitution charges. 1 1 received a disposition of court-ordered proboiion, three received 
deferred pioseciiiton and three to six months prohjition, one was pLiced in residential treatment, and four 
were placed under intensive supervisory caution. In three cases, the charged minors were found not guilty 
of prostitution and released to their rnmilieik'* Regardless of the outcome, the arrest of child victims 
of sexual exploitation for the crime committed against them is occurring across the United States. This 
contradicts the federal lavs and does not occur for any other population of child sexual abuse victims. 


Hii>. Domesue Minor Sex TnUndingAsscssinni Repon — Dallas. Texas pg 17 
Id nipp n 
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‘7 >v Ihh! ft! vhtni! wiytmitu as 12 atni v/fe* hmkctl mu a (in* mvr Hi hut litty ant typttxtUy, kind oj. 
haMcU t*y wlKilat^ an iitktcraisvr t0krcr. a ifffuxr m /»»» > liMrya! wuh hasli alty tmi ihv 

gtris tukJ il)e arrtas, uiuitfte ht^-r fttcnttv. ofoturw. in to f^et a ihtlJ of the pimp **** 

— Jcuioi Murphy, Deputy Public DeTcndcr. 
OfTicc of the Public Defender, CIsrk County. Nevada 


Mcet'.tK to AVn/iM atiJ to Seiurv Testimony 

Domestically iratTicked minors tire frequently trauma bonded (o (heir irafftcker/pimp. come from tmsiabic 
home lives, and have been entrenched in Narious systems (such as (be juvenile justice system or child 
protective serviceik). This history causes victims to flee tion-secure shelters either returning to the irairickci 
or nmning away and becoming highly vulnerable yet again lo rocruilmcnt. For law enforcement and 
prosecutors, this reality obstructs (heir lUtenipts lo identify und apprehend the tralTicker/pimp and places 
the victim in profound danger. As a result prosecutors and law enforcemenl may resort to detaining 
victims in order to maintain access to them. In both Salt Lake City and Las Vegas, material witness 
orders were identified as tools used by law enforcemenl to retain access to victims of domestic minor sex 
trafficking for their testimony duiing iilal. This was viewed its a misttse of power that debilitates a victim's 
restorarinn and rehabilitation process as specialized servioos rarely are availuble to victims wlule deruined 
iiiid wailing hvr the iruil.'*' 

A deanh of services for domestically iradicked minors in the Ignited Stales also contributes to the 
detaining of victinu. For example, in the Cleurwuien Lus Vegas, and Baton Rouge/New Orleans 
assessments, inierview^ees stated that DMST victims were encouraged to plead guilty in order to speed 
the coun process and resulting access to services.^^ Howev’er. this justificarion for detention is a mirage in 
most cases, as appavphaie services other than food and shelter are rarely provided. In Las Vegas, juveniles 
were found frequently to be held in detention white pending adjudication. These children are not being 
detained due to the seriousness of their crime in fuel, approximately 9^/» of the cases are pled to a 
lesser charge.** 

Prutft'tiott vf the Vh tlin 

Law enforcement and proecuiiou entities explained that ihcy miiy request detention of a child v ictim of 
sex iraffickmg due to the threats that child faces if not detained. Domestically tralTicked minors are often 
viewed as being under threat by both the direct external force of the trafficker and by internal forces such 
as trauma bonds, substance abuse, and menial trauma. The threat from trafhekers and pimps is very real, 
and traffickers have been known to specifically target youth shelters, group homes, and foster cure facilities 

RcmaiXs In Jessica Nturpln . Deputy Public Dercndcr. Chirk Counly . Nevada LWicc uf llic PubUc Defender Shored Hope 
Imcnoiioitti Domesite Mmor Sex Trsfllckiti^ .Vaional Ttaiiuna ConTcmicc iDidlas Tcmis: September I5>10. 2tXilll. Tiausenpt oil 
file uiih auitioTS 

Snow. Domestic Minor Sex TmtTtckuia Assenmun Report • Sah Lake Ciiy. Utah, \ Ketmedy und Pncci. Uomcaiic Minor 
Sev Trantciug Auc&Miieni Report - Los Vbieas. Ntnada. pg l.t 

Rctd.D<MticsiicXfinorSc\Trankiii¥As$csuneiaRcpon - Ckammcr. FluTMla, pg 73. BavlihOcraiua Domestic Minor 
Sev Tmtlickiag Asscsoincni Rqxrii • Baion Rouoc/New Orleans. (.outstaRi pg 115. Kenneth midPucvi.DoniisujcMmiirSev 
Tmnkiiift Asucsstncia Report ^ Lse Vegas. No ado. pg 

Kcmmb and Puect. Domesne Minor .Sex TnfTickiiiR Aucssmcin Report Lu Vbgae. Net iidi, av 
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as potential places for recruitment, Nonctlwless, detaining these victims creates even greater nsks 
Ibr them as they are l>picalty housed with the general population of juvenile ofTenders. One tambling 
case from Fort Worth. Tevts. illustntes this risk. In January 2004. law ent'ercement officers discovered 
a network of teenage pimps and sexually exploited youth and airested a number of the members. U was 
determined necessary to detain both the teenage suspects as well as the victims. Unfortunately, it wos 
discovered later that the teenage victims aitd suspects were being held at the same juvenile detention 
facility In the general population.'^' 

>Miile protection and safety ate two critical components that must be provided to the child sex irathcking 
victim, the danger of using the general delinquency system lo house these victims is clear. Specialized 
deteniinn or ptitcemeni is critical for this victim population. 

Legal discrepancies create confusion. 


There arc discordances in laws that contribute lo the arrest of victims of child sex (rafficknng for 
prostitution ~ the crime actually being committed against them. One such discrepancy is found between 
the federal and state law. The federal Trafficking Victims Pixucciion Act defines a minot as hav tng le-vs 
than 18 years of age. However, the age of consent established by stale laws can be substantially lower 
than 18 years and vary by state. In fact, the age of consent for sex under federal law is also 16 years. The 
rexuli of this '» confusion as to whether a person under the age of 18 hut over the applicable state’s age 
of consent cun conxeni lo commercial sex acts, thereby removing applicability of the federal trafficking 
statute. Anti-trafiicking laws criminalizing tratTicking have been enacted in states (as of December 
2008): these also define a minor as having less than 18 years of ugc. creating a conflict within ihesute\ 
own laws defining age of consent and age of majority, llic answer though 't$ sit aiglilforward: a child cun 
consent to sex at 16 years, but they cannot consent to commercial sexual activity or to appear in child 
pornography — children simply cannot consent to sexual activity that is otherwise illegal. In addition, the 
confiRUon that may result from the divergent ages in the various laws dives not explain u large portion of 
the arrests of domestically trafficked minors, l^r instance, in Nevada, the legal age of consent is 16 years, 
yet I TVb of children arrested in 20U5 to 2007 for prostitution m Clark County. Nevada, were under this 
age. 

Disconnects w ithin a single state's laws can also result in the failure to identify victims of child se.x 
irafiicking. State laws criminoltziDg child sexual abuse define the child upon whom this crime is 
perpetrated as u v ictim — this would include sex trafficked children. However, the conflict arises when the 
child is idcnilHed as a prostitute and charged under state pmslilution laws which do not typically sUlc that 
the otTense of prostitution can only he committed by an adult. Therefore, a minor can be viewed os either 
a vnetiro of ditld sex abuse or. unfortunately, asa prostitute and the applicable law wilt determine whether 
that child is treated us a victim or a criminal. 


Renufis b> Shells. Sunnor of domestic iniitor sex ininickhiiL GEMS Shared Hope Irtcntatioiiil Noiiuml Tiniranii Conference 
on iIk Sex TnUTiekti^ of Anicnca's Vduih Ttaibcnpi on fik wiih aiiiiiois 

Sictvns Eve. Smith and Bing Domcsitc Minor Sev TrafRckini: Assessnicrt Repon — Fort Wpnh. Tevns. pg R7 
Kctmcfb niid Pucci. Dorneati: Minor Scs Tcifridung Aucamciii Report Lm Vegav Nev :ida, pg a 
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A caK in New York presenied ii putticuhirly poigniinl example of how ihc dii^ctepiincy in lawx oin lead to 
unrorlunalc consequences. In tv .Vtcvlvttv H. pFcsenied an appeal by a 1 2*ycQr-old girl for her ct^nviclion 
for prostitution which allegedly began at age 1 1 The New York Supreme Court upheld the conviction 
on the grounds iliai the statute criminalbung prostitution has no age requirement and that age is not an 
essential element of the crime. The girl’s asserted lack of ability to consent due to her age was ifTele\’'aitt to 
finding (hut she had in fact committed (he crime of prostitution as defined in the law. 


"If SJO fj( vxchuttucii. M m/xirqift'i/. MtHH’htytn , miMVnlmsfy, all afa xmkfen, ytm W hveii ahlv 
mw fi* giw ittnwnt, \tMt 'rc Jcwh/wvnktlly ahk to anLwal. stunvhasv war tijw* fust ihvsn't tftnh' 
mutter uuymatv, atkIyoH am hv tiktrfvd Atn! u e to vt/maiv /ntl^‘x and hy^^vrs, tt wtvra. unJ 
»t!\v finuth/latsafjiii^s whit soul, 'f'au kthnr wluil/ l\v uaeiihiHh ofilh'st laws. (iik//>v tm'vrrvaUv 
rvcdtzvti that theyW ttnally vtuunh/lcutry. 

— Rachel Lloyd. Founder and Executive Director. GEMS 


Tire Safe Harbor Act sprung directly from In rv \kotrttv and wtis signed into law in New York on 
September 26. 2008. This law prevents (he criininalbuuion of certain child sex traffteking victims by giving 
police the option of bringing the victim directly to a safe shelter specially geared for domestic minor sex 
inifAcking victims. This option is only available for children under 16 and requires the court to adjudicate 
them as Persons In Need of Supervision (PINS) rather than asu juvenile delinquent.'"* While these 
limiiiiiions result in certain victims not receiving die protection atTorded to a victim of sex iranicking.il ts 
a promising step forward. 

The labeling of a child trafficking victim as a delinquent has profound consequences 
for the victim, trafficker/pimp, buyer, and the community at large. 

OnWifuetH fat f7«*/j>w.v 

llic arrest of a child sex trafTkking victim for prostitution is the arrest of a victim Ibr the crime committed 
against (he child. This nirest sends the child victim a very clear message: You are to blame. This message 
is the same one that a trafficker/pimp delivers to his victim, as do the perpetrators of sexual abuse 
throughout many vicnims' lives. The resulting belief m a child victim of sex trafficking that she 'n, in fact, 
to blame for the victimization leads to the belief that she is not a victim. Hicrefore. after being arrested, a 
child victim rarely self-ldeniifies and Is frequently iincooperuiivc with law enforcement, service agencies, 
and other first responders. The result is an uncoc^peraiive and often unsympathetic witness. Furthermore, 
if the tmnickcror buyer is brought to trial, juries may be less likely to convict when the victim appears to 
becomplicii in the prostitution. 


la rc Nicolcitc R . rM n Y S U 4M7 1 la Dept Mf4). See alto TIioiibis Adcock. ‘NkoIcUc s Storj." Ncn J^UVLJflnnaL 
October 1. hiip le|(al*BidjOfpcfVinedi<tMdpia)i4cinfomia(Kiii^initieiiewkdctad.aocubeiv»i;»M;onununbcs|»eparcron;^^ 
ciaKiiiofsarclBiborau aspv. Acecned on Apnl I L 2tKi9. 

'** Rcraatksln R Llmd Sliaivd Hope IntcnoiioiMl MaikAnalTniiiiingConfcncnccoaihcScvTRtfrickingor America's Youth. 
Traiscnpt on Gk autliots 

&i(cHait)out for F.xpkHKd Childrca Act S X|75— C S2(amctxllnf.' Section 111 4 ofihc (atmh conn act I 
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Luw ertforcemeni otiicers iind prosecutors frequently detain victims of child sex tralTkking in m desperate 
aticmpi to protect them and obtain sen'tces for them. The good intentions backfire though as the child 
victim can be deemed complicit in a chminii) act (prostitution) causing her to lose access to vicUm'or- 
crime funds and cenain social sersices. 


“'nk’rc'MHi tthTff'Mkt yy-item Uif*iiKe tt's rigtil huck Unklemitm . U’sa twrU 

that ih^se girh arc victims aiki to ask iliem hi tki what it takes hi rvafh' ii rrA up a cttw ain/fict tuu of 
these pimps when uU the white they are rcmtniktt every Mep of the w’trv, every monh'iti the Jin\ ittui 
they are Uehnquents, they're prmnitiles. wtnHen'rwM want to mlt itiem. whuiewr. sometimes, they uttl 
r/ie*w.wAvv.. *■"*' 

— Josuce Murphy. Deputy Public Defender 
OfTlce of the Clark Crxinly, Nevada, Public Defender 


Child sex trafficking victims are housed in juvenile detention fucilities with the general population of 
offenders and frequently are subject to re*victimizaiion. Involvement in the juvenile juteiice system can 
have long'lasting cflecis. including: 

1. delay of education 

2. exposure to violence in the general population 

3. restricted or no services 

4. police record 

5. inability to access certain jobs or scholarships 

6. stigma 

CametfUfttcrx for Traffickers ami Buyers 

The arrest and detention of victims of child sex trafficking can benehi the iraffickers/pimps and huyeri It 
is common for a buyer of sexual services from a child to be released without charge or prosecution, vshile 
the victim is arrested for parstittilion. The perspective of the victim as perpetrator and nttisance by many 
in law enforcement serves to Insulate the buyers from arrest. Mso. a victim's arrest confirms the trafficker's 
threats and reaffirms her perception of law enforcement as the enemy, providing little to no reason for her 
10 trust or cooperate with law enforcemeni or the juvenile justice system. Hie result for traffickers and 
buyers is a decreased chance of being held accountable for their crimes. 

Tlte same is true when perpetrators are mislabeled. Child protection staff report a reluctance to categorize 
familial involvement in the prostitution of the child ns trafficking: rather, the action is labeled sexual abuse 
or child neglect. With differences in sentencing for these crimes, this mislabeling might allow familial 
traffickers to have a lesser charge or sentence brought against them. 


^ KenurfcxbyJ Ntiirpln- ShnicdHopc Intcnaiioml KalraRilTniunngConletence vntheSe^ Tnniclangor AmcncasYoiilti 
TniHsenis on (lie \s Ith jutlntx 
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C luueifufmctx fur ihc Connuunify 

Tlic arrest of domestically tralTicked minors hus iv^o obvious rumificatioRs — the iitresi of tite 
cominunity's children and the amiinued presence of unknown and unpunished predators. There are some 
less obvious consequences for the community at large as well. Field assessments revealed reluctance on 
the purl of community groups and mkiuI services to report siludltons of child sex irafficking to police for 
feur that the child would be arrested.*'' Asa result, known siuiutlons of commercial sexual exploitation 
were not reported to law enforcement or child protective services. Not reporting instances of pixssible 
domestic minor sex trafficking has profound implications — victims ure not prov ided justice, perpetrators 
are allowed to go free, and the community is lefl unaware of (he crime occurring leaving it to go largely 
iintiddressed. 

Delinquent ads arc often symptoms of the commercial sexual exploitation of a miiior.''^ If underlying 
issues of exploitation are not addressed, a victimized minor will retict with hostile and destructive actions. 
This is demon-sinited also in the high ivcidriiKm rate of delinquent juveniles who are sexual exploitation 
victims 

A system-wide lack of training causes the misidentiheation, arrest 
and mislabeling of victims. 

Ill all locations assessed. Shared Hope International found a profound lack of awareness of human 
(rafTicking as a crime among profcsskmals witliin government, social services, and law enfonrement. as 
well as in the general public. Most professionais interviewed — from law enforcement to social service 
pn^viders had little or no knowledge of the federal Trafficking Victims Protection Act. For example, 
only three of 25 interviewees from 17 professions likely to come in contact with domestic minor sex 
trafficking viciirm or ut-risk youth in the Baton Rouge/New Orleans area were familiar with the TVPA 
and its subsequent reauthorizaitons. and only two professionals of 2S interviewees were aware that an 
anti-truirKking law had been added to the Louisiana Criminal Code in 2005.''* In Atlanta, six roundtables 
organized for professionals, including superior court judges, revealed that not a single i^crson knew that 
there was a human trafhektug law that existed.'*^ 

More specifically, awareness about the crime of domestic minor sex trafficking was particularly unknown. 
Pew panicipHnis in the assessments realized that the victims described in the lA'PA definition of sex 
trafficking victims included spcciBcally L'.S. citizen and lawful permanent readent minors under 18 yeurs 
of age regardless of their perceived consent to the commercial sex activities. Similarly, many service 
pn^viders and non-profit Staff were unaware that youth who qualified as domestic minor sex trafficking 
victims should be considered a separate population of victims^ therefore no identifying questions were 
asked or disclosures by youth of commercial sexual exploitation trucked or repivried. 

In Dallas Texas, (he Child Fxploitation/lligh Risk Victims Sc Trafficking I'nil fCLVIlRV'T Linit) of the 

tt» OoHicsuc Minor Se\ Tramckiiig Asscwoicnl Repon — Oalb;*. Texas, pg W* 

' ' VlaidiitiaiL DmiicsiK Miticii Sex TnUTickiiig AsscssinaU Repon Hk Coniinonwcalih of Ur Nonbcni Mutaiia IstanUs. pg 7) 
Bm hi-Cicnano. Domestic Minor Sex TralTrditnt; Asscxsnicui Report Baton Rouge/Ncit Ortc.uts. Loiiisun!i. 3 
‘ Renuikstn K McCiillougti Shared Hope Inictnatioreil NatramlTtniaingConliereflcc tmlhcSc-xTonichingor XmerKa's Youth 
Tniecnpi on lilc \s lih autlors 
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DnWm Police 0;parimenl K;is been holding comprehensive immings on the crime of domesiic minm sex 
Irufficking is Dallas. Texa& Allhough some prolessionals within govemmcnl and social service entities 
in Dallas arc not identifying child sex trafficking victims, these trainings have been closing the gap in 
awareness.'^* Gnmps in San Antonio uere aJsi> found making admirable strides in garnering the necessary 
at^areness within first icsponder personnel. 

Lack of training within specific units and overall departments can hinder investigations of domestic minor 
sex trafficking crimes. Vice units are oOcn the first units within a police department to be associated with 
the investigation of prostitution of children: however, piiirol units are critical in identifying victims. For 
instance, in Dallas un estimated 50"'v of domestic minor sex iralhcking referrals to prosecutors originate in 
units other than the vice unit. CE/HRV r Unit.'** In 2(XKt. 40" " of domestic minor sex irafHcking victims 
were arrested by patrol vilTkers.'^ In Salt Lake City, the vice unit is well-irained and has comprehensive 
protocols in place, but three other units within the department — the Sex Crimes/Crimes against Children 
Cnil. the Youth Division, and the Victim Advocate Progium — which should have been involved in the 
response to domestic minor sex trafficking at the department level were not aware of the large numbers of 
these cases encountered by the vice unit.'** The assessment iii Fort Worth. Texas, found that six domestic 
minor sex trafficking victims had been identified through investigating a sexual assault of a minor report 
or prostitution charges: two victims were identified when their pictures were posted us '*escoi ts** on the 
Intemei.*** 

'Die lack of training directly affects the Idcnlificalion and handling of a child se.x irafhckingcase. Vkiim- 
centered interviewing techniques are necessary for all traumatized populations, but especially for children. 
VMien a domestically trafficked minor is not recognized as a child victim, these precautions are not taken. 

Ihifortunately, despite the importance of training lor domestic minor sex trafficking, fiuiding for 
this training is rare, in fact. I nncKcnce Lost, un iniliiilivc by the Department of Justice to address the 
prostitution of children, recently lost its funding for training law enfoivement. .Additionally, the National 
Human Trafficking Conferences spi^nsored by the Depiirimeni of Justice have addressed hunuiii 
irtifhcking of ll.S. citizens and perniuncm residents only peripherally. 

Promising practices for training, protocols, and procedures. 


Truimti)! Acrux\ Dtparmwntx mid Systems 

Though every assessment revealed a lack of training on domestic minor sex trafRcking. promising 
practices have been iltusiniied through the work of innovative programs and intiiative& Successful 
initiatives train diverse cross-sections of proros.sions and departments in recognition of the many avenues 
that domestically iratflcked minors come into contact with gov ernmental and non-governmental agencies 
and systems. Law enforcement and prosecutors in 5van Antonio. Dallas and Oakland are positive 
examples of this promising training methvHl. In each of these cities training on domestic minor sex 

^ Mav Doniesiu Miiipr Sev Traflickin^ Asscs&incM Repon — Dailok Texas, pg. 2. 

'* l<l alpg 21. 

*' Kennedv aiidPucci. DmncsicMinorScxTninidktngA&scssiiicni Repon— > Las Vegas. Nevada, pg 15 
Snon. Domestic Minor Sca ToTbclung Asscssaicni Rqwri — Snti Lake City. Utnb. pg. 2.x 
■'* Stevens fve Small and Biiip. OomesticMinnTScxTr.inic1i.ini:\svcaaKni Repon — Fon WPnh. Texas px 21 
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irafTicking h;j& ^ne beyond the uniu that roiilinely come into contact with provtitulion ucTh*tdes, such us 
vice units. Law cnforcoment agencies and prosecutors nre expanding aggressive cfTorts to imtn personnel 
likely to come into contact with domestically tralTlcking minors chough they may not Iniiialty be asvarc of 
the exploitation. These personnel include patrol oflicers warrant onkers. and transit auihonlics. 

Similarly, successful Intinmg imtiatrves are also multi*disdplinur> and include a wide variety of 
professionats such as juvenile probation oHicers. child protective services, social service outretich workers, 
religious entities, juvenile court judges, iuvenile public defenders, law enforcement, prosecutors, and 
educaiional systems. 

IfHorfHjmtUig Dohtcftk Minor Stx Tr\{fhckinf into Inhikr PnarsH-s 

Assessments revealed it was rare for agencies, both governmental and non*governmentai. to ask questions 
of youth that relate to domestic minor sex traiheking. In all ten assessments, social service agendcs. 
homeless youth shelters, law enforcement, child welfare workers, etc^ stated repeatedly that: 

1 . (Questions and intake piocedures used on ai>nsk youth did not include questions that could 
facilitate disclosure regarding DMST victimhutiion: and 

2. Intake procedures did not take into account the unique conte.Ki suriouiiding domestic minor se.x 
tialTicking. such as pimp control and the stigma regutding prostitution. 

When agencies do incorporate questions that either fucitiialc disclosure or indicate a need for further 
inquiry, piitierns start to emerge. For example. Hopcviile. Iik'.. a non-secure detention laciiiiy near Buffalo. 
New York, has found through testing that 9S*Vn of the population coming mto the facility has a sexually 
transmitted disease.’* Thus, they established a standard question by the nurse during medical examination 
as to whether the youth has ever exchanged sex for anything of value. Similarly, a homeless shelter in Salt 
Lake City found that when they usked youth who they suspected initialed the solicitation in “survival sex" 
exchanges. 50^n of those minors explained they were actually sought out and soiidied by an adult.'" 


"And uhiU wc th. tm/ what ti e fhnv to do as a sysk’in, lOHi ttnc t)f the h ins we try and dtt these ca\es. it 
(wt tiK burden on ns, asasyaem. and take H off Ow ehiki to expect a ehdd to carry tins wlude burden 
to court is almoxi mpassihle Hi.* (tcr»ii//r haw ujureater casefUtng percenia^' and /ffttsecutifui of 
these Idomestic mnutr sex trqfftckntai cases thtm ii-e <itr> our tradiiUMial child ptt}‘siixtt and sexual abuse 
cases, these tuse.s were wry prosecutable, otne tfe chutj^'d mr inwsiigaiinj! mtuhls tnut techniques, 
mice we put the burden h/v>w wa 

— Sergeant Byron Fasseit, Dallas Ptrfice Ocpultnent 


I ktim-Ceniervd fntvn icM itig 

Though commonly thought of in terms of bw enforcement. viciim<eniered interviewing is also necessary 


'* .\raloltii:i Scott DonicstK NfiwrSe.vTrafTickuiliAssc^KJit Rqwn Mew M. 

**' Snou. Domeqic Minor Sev TiafTicking Auc&snicni Report — Sail Lake City. Uuh. pg 5^ 

*** Rcnuiistw B Fassett SIsucdHopclMcmatioisil MrttMnalTnunnigConfcicfKcoiiiticSc.'cTprricJuagofAtncnosYpNUi 
TninscniN on Me w Ith autl»rk 
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lor social service sigencies. prosecutors, juvenile itislice workers, ;ind child proiective services, M;itiy 
agencies report uiilizing generic or adul(*oriented intake and interviewing procedures Ihai do not 
incorporate any DMST specific questions or take into account the psychological, soda), and criminal 
elements of domestic minor sex imRicking. 

Conversely, w hen entities gear ihetr interviews to inctirporjic the dynamics of domestic minor sex 
trafficking, such as iratima bonds, pimp control, severe chronic trauma, learned hostility, etc., a higher 
level of trust is obtained from the youth, along with greater disclosure of information, ^me promising 
interviewing approaches to wvirking with domestically Iralhcked minors are: 

1 . Planning on multiple meetings w iih the victim in order lu build trust and mpport. Once trust is 
built, then a forensic interview cm be a>nclucted where reliable information is more likely to be 
gained. 

2. Using victim-centered approaches that place the safety and needs of the victim first ralher Ihun 
focusing on information about the irafrickcr/pimp through a flip-interview. 

3. Interviewing a domestically trafficked minor in an environment conducive to her status us a victim 
and a minor, such as at a scxHal service agency or otrice, raiiier than an interview room used for 
suspects. 

4. Being cogni 22 ini of the crime of domestic minor sex imflicking when deciding on where to conduct 
interviews. For example, it is inappropriate for a child who has been commercially sexually 
exploited to be interviewed in a hotel or motel given that the minor has likely been raped in such an 
environment. 

5. Having experienced interviewers or a survivor of sex trafficking either conduct or be present at the 
interview can assist in establishing trust, lliese professionals understand the dynamics of pimp 
control and the resulting behavior, such as trying to maniputuie their way out of the situation or 
refusing help, and viewing bw' enforcement and social serv ices as enemies. 

b. Gender-uppropriatc interviewing isviiol: however, this does not mean that a uniform protocol must 
be set (j A a woman always interviews a girl or a male always interviews a boyl. Rather, gender 
dynamics must be accounted for and assessed in that particular situation. 

7. Weapons :ind uniforms are likely in trigger defense mechanisms and should not be worn while 
interviewing a potential victim. 

K. l>sing language that is relevant to the victim sudi as identifying and asking about her ''boyfriend'' 
before labeling him as a iralTicker/pimp. 

Victim-witness interviews require the same sensitivity during the investigation phase us well as (he 
prosecution phase. Prosecutors reported a preference for live testimony from the child v kiim in court. 
Some prosecutors slated it was required under Crawfurd i; Washinsfton. a federal court decision holding 
that testimonial slatemenis made outside of court proceedings are not admissible unless the person who 
made the statement is unavailable for lesiimony at the trial and the defense has had a prior opportunity 
to cross-examine the declarant.'*' Bven m those locations with child advocacy centers capable of dosed 
aivuii testimony for sexual abuse victims, this viciim-fitendly technology was not accessed in cases 
involving commercially sexually exploited children. This was noted us a gap in protecting the child victim- 
witness in the invesiigiiilon and prosecution phase. 


WMe, Oonicaic Minor Sex Tnfficiaog Asscomcni Repon IndiqxrKlcKC. Musoun. pg ctUng Ctawfo nl > . Wtshmgioa 
541 US t6 :iXM 
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Creating AcamnuiNlilv fhnmgh pTweilnres luui Prutucolx 

A ooninton (heme in iill ten as>e^menC9 vvas a lack of understaniiinc (hmughout all professional $mups 
of who hjii responsibility for domestically irafllckcd minors. Law enfoa*emeni participants stated 
that protection of victims is the job of child protective ser\ ices as familial neglect is usually involved, 
however, child protection workers unequiviMiully slate that viettm protection is the responsibility of law 
enforcement The result in far too many cases is an abdication of responsibility for the protection of 
domestkaliy tralhcked minori 

'l*hc same issue arises when either shelter or services for domestically trafficked minors is addressed. 
Similarly, social service p^niders and non-goveinmentul organizations stated that they do not have the 
legal ability to provide long-term care for victims of domestic minor sex tralBcking. as they cannot acquire 
custody of (he child. Therefore, many social service agencies pointed to the fact that long-term care is the 
responstbiiily of child protective services. Unfortunately, child protective service agencies stated that their 
mandate does not extend to the majority of these children and a lack of resources hinder their ability to 
address those that do. Once again, this results in no clear responsible agency providing long-term care to 
sexually trafficked youth. 

Tlie Dallas Police Department's Child Exploiiaiion/High Risk ViciimVHuman Trafficking llnit has 
a promising practice Wiirking to address this lack of accountability and responsibility. The CE/fiRV/ 

KT I 'nil assigns a highly trained detective to a potential case of domestic minoi sex inifTickmg. That 
detective Is (hen assigned to that child every time the child comes into contact with the Dallas Police 
Department. This prvnocol works to create a bond between the victim and detective and facilitates 
disclosures. Furthermore, the assigned deieciive is responsible for contacting child protective services and 
other needed entities — thus, creating a "paper irair that can he used to hold groups accountable. These 
piucedures and protocols have had prolbund success in Dallas, but requinr signilkant investnKnl by both 
the detectives and upper-level iniinugemeni. 

A similar pmtocoi has worked in Boston as well, where a specific caseworker Iwx been assigned to 
work with ail domestically (ranfickcd minors. The purpiise of the caseworker is to facililiitc the minor’s 
interactions with various agencies, such «s the police department, child protective services, and juvenile 
justice. This point person hclp.s the minor negotiate these complex systems engendering trust between 
the minor and the caseworker. This orrangemenr also brings accoumabiliiv for the minor^i rescue and 
restoration. 
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Chapter 7: Shelter and Services 


The country-wide lack of protective shelter and specialized services is responsible for 
the re-victimization and criminalization of domestic minor sex trafficking victims. 

Trauma bonds, pimp condol. ihrcais against family members or ilic victim, and stigma, cause ilic majority 
of domcsitcall) trafficked minors to flee non-proteclive shelters. Another common issue is imlTk:kers/ 
pimps actually going to shelters, or the neighborhoods where tlie shelters are located, in order to re-traffic 
or recruit their \ictims. 

With few appropriate shelters availiihlc for victims of domestic minor sex trafficking, victims are often 
arrested and placed m detention faaliiies for their protection though this is not done for doinesiic 
violence v'iciims, rape victims, or other child sexual abuse victims Wfiite ibis is sometimes viewed as the 
only option available to arresting officers, ii is a practice that pulls the victim deeper into the juvenile 
justice system, re-victimizes, and hinders access to services. Furthermore, the arrest and detainment of the 
victim confirms the ideniily that Ims been assigned to her by the pimp/iraflicker and reinforces the belief 
that she is not worthy of rescue or justice as j victim of a violent crime. 

PwtviUvif Shelter 

In nine out of ten assessments, then: was a lack of protective shelter for child sex Iralficktng victims Only five 
residential facilities speafic to this population exist acioss the country. These include the Girls Educational 
and Mentoring SerMces iGEMS) Transition to Independent living (TIL) In New York City. Standing Against 
Global Exploiuiiion (SAGE) Safe House in San Francisw. Children of the Night in Los Angeles. Angela^ 
House in Atlanta, and the Lclol Center in Dallas. The term "protective shelter" refers to a fudltly with the 
ability to separate a victim front a trafBcka/pimp and pixwide the victim a restorative home to stabilize, heal 
and move toward indepetulmce. 1 hiw the protective nuiim of a restcraiKe liome tuunilesb cun depend on 
individual slicitei. Some ways that protective shelters have mainrcsted are thmugh: 

I Distance Isolate the shelter from major transporiniion centers and cnmniou Iralflcking/pimping 
areas. 

2. StatV Secure — A large ratio of staff to minors can help keep a minor from being re-trafficked and 
hinder running away. 

X Formal 5»ecuritv — Security syriiem& such as outdoor and indoor ciimerus. can go a long W’ay 10 
providing security. Highly secure facilities that <irc restorative in nature can also assist in hindering 
both out.iiders obtaining entry and youth running away. 


'7 heheiv ifut the m\esiifiitimi uttJ the inuittnem jy; huml-tit-lufud. One Mtppftrt.x tite other. Vreatmem 
ewhlvx snveesxfHl imvxit)Hiiioo> in the prosecntion oj fteriKtriiuiry. ami successfnl inve.silipilnm emihhs 
treatment. 

— Sergeant Byron Fauett, Dallas Police Department 


Reouiiilw B Fauen Stared Hope imcnaiHMSil N;itMnal TnutimgCpn/etctKC on ihc Sc.\Tranickui|: oT Amends YonUi 
TRiiBcniN oil lUc \s 1th autlon 
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Proteciivc sheller cun be either a munduiory nr vohmmi y pinccmeni depending on the situation. Many 
socitil service prolessionaU argue ugiiinsl mandatory, secured rndlities for domestic minor sex iralTicking 
victims, as this can exacerbate o victim's reluctance to trust authorities and is compared by t)te victim 
to the cnntru] previously cxened by ilte trufliclter. On the other hand, protective shelters that utilize 
distance and staff security, as well as camera systems have reported success, example, the Letol Center 
in Dallas. Tcxu& is u staff-secure facility and reports that in one year, just three youth ran away out of the 
55tl youth placed at the facility.'*'' 

There is a lack of specialized services geared toward the unique needs of domestic 
minor sex trafficking victims. 

Shared Hope International found a profound lack of speciali^d serv ices in all ten research sites. For 
instance, in the Baton Rtvuge/Ncw Orleans assessment, it was found that though child protective services 
reported 35 allegations of domestic minor sex trantcking from 19 parishes fiom July 2006 to the lime of 
the a^essment in April 2008, there were no services or protocols specthcally in place for the victims.’^ 

The pervasive misunderstanding of the crime of domestic minor sex iniflicking has several consci^uences 
leading to the fuiltire of specialized services for the victims. First, victims of domestic minor sex trafficking 
are often allegorized and then treated as viciints of some other type of child sexual abuse. Wliile 
recognition of existing familial child sexual abuse is necessary m addressing and treating mot aiuses as 
the exploitation shifts to sex trafficking, the diagnosis und treatment must shifi as well. Second, victims of 
domestic mimvr sex trafficking are oRen labeled 'dtild prostitutes." 1 his lube! places blame and assumes 
a choice by the child victim, failing to take into iiccoutil the efl'ect of pimp control dynamics and truumu 
bonds. Without considering these cniicul elemenl.s of control over the child victim, treatment is nearly 
impivssible for the victim. It is imperative that service providers know uKvut the unique needs of v iclims 
of cliild sex trafficking in designing intake procedures, making diagnoses, und planning und monitoring 
treatment to better serve this population of victims. Though several agencies in the ten locations were 
found to have designed a program for youth at-nsk or vkiimizod through sex trafficking, these agencies 
were operating mostly alone in their communitiesand were rare, litis is a problem encountered across the 
couiitiy resulting in child victims of sex irafftcking not receiving needed services. 

Tile issue of a luck of specialized services is compounded by domestic minor sex trafficking victims being 
adjudicated in the juvenile justice system. Juvenile detention staff slated they felt juvenile detention was an 
inappmpnate placement for victims and they felt unequipped to handle the complex trauma and needs of 
a domestically trafficked minor. This pervasive issue is a major concern for law enfoirement. prosecutors, 
social service agencies. .ind other hrsi responders across the coiimry. Without specialized seivices. the child 
victim cannot be slabili/ed. which hinders investigations, prosecutions, und restoration. While domestic 
minoi sex trafficking is a form of sexual abuse, it is complex with unique dynamics that must be taken mio 
account. When these aspects are not addressed, services are ineffective or fail. 

ClaHMUL HeuberJ Pb.D and Lit* CoUbtuli Giacc. LICSMi' 'Finding a PsuhioRecovcn Rcstdcniuil FacUttws for Minor 
VictuiisorOomcsitcSex rnU1kking.~StudXt^llllSJ*OUtniiUs5cnU!|&Itunuin1l]inkklitgN1cUim<Pie|Mtodroi OfScc.ef.UK 
Aa yuani fni PUiminy atal E\Ttkt:«nwi < XSPEl L' S IX-paniHgtil of Ueihli ^ Human hxs tn Caliber SepleitlK‘1 

2iin7i iMip //itqjc (litt {»r/hsp«ii7niitinmiTriifricXiiiw'Rc!)Faiyib iMiti AecciBCii nn April Vi. 2<si*i 

Rcniatks In CMhv Bnxfc SInied Hope Inicnuuouai NuikukiI Tniintng Confccnce on the Sev TYsTTicking of Ainonca's Youili 
(Dnltio. Tevsw -Septembet I5*IA. 2(RP() Toinsenpl on tile ntih cniilioiv 

Bov hi-Gcniciio OomctiK Minor Sev rmThcking Assomcni Rcpoti — Baioii Roupe/Nen Ortoins l.onisuaa. pg 1.17 
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Promising practices for specialized services. 


Tliertf are common !henie« umon^ liie handful of existing lesioraiive programs geared io\aard 
domestically irathcked youth. Despite the lack of formal evaluation measures regarding specthc outcomes, 
these agencies hav'e worked to identify theoretical components of successful practices in dealing with 
domestic minor sex intfBcking victims. 

/ti'storiHz Dignity 

It is crucial to enable victims of domestic minor sex trallicking to sec that they urc worth much more 
than the social stigmas placed on them uould imply. Chronic abuse, manipulation, and social stigma 
intersect to perpetuate an imernalieed belief amongst dotiiesiically trafficked minurs that they aic ‘'bud'^ 
and somekiw deserve the exploitation they've experierveed. Survivors, law enforcement, and social service 
workers all firmly state that it is imperative to counter this self-perception crafted by the pimp/tniffickcr 
with non-judgmeniat and empowering messages integrated into investigative techniques and ivstoniiive 
programs. 

An important aspect to recovery is helping these minors understand their victim status and separate who 
they are from the experiences they h.ive been forced to have. One way this cun be accomplished is to help 
them discover their strengtiis and use them to benetii others. Some agencies have aided victims' recovery 
process by allowing them to work as volunteers, assisting others with their own healing. 


"Uthf o/ tint i/miys thiu htatm^ ahuitJu/Hfy c/eur tn tin: stujf lx tftcsi xth! fa vrrn/i'or of DMSff IktU 
a rtfa/ va/KKify to ... ittrc /or t/lhtrx, uthl a real vtMn/HixsMm then: And they nrrartgeU fifr her to tfo 
>ifnnf Mthmlver h itrlt m u semtn' tnune She (jiune Ihh*h' tifter the /mrlh vtMt to the setH/trx ' fnime. ft*\l 
fhtaiin^tmair. fitr kick o/a better M itr^ they hiui o/fereit her a toh MHtrkwg at the fuctUty, Atnlher 

aunmeniai the time mcxv 7 iluln'tkmnv / M'a.v xmtl at anything hat being bail.'"’** 

- Andrea Hesse, Alberta Children's Services, PSHCA. Canada 


Having a rrmimu Per^tiieciin- 

Nearly every professional population interviewed for the assessments reported frustration at working 
with domestically trafficked minors. However, many of the seemingly disjointed reactions and hchaviors 
commonly exhibited by victims are normal and cun even be anticipated when viewed through a lens of 
complex trauma. By understanding how trauma manifests, such as through disorganized memories, 
somatic reactions, post'iraiimailc stress disorder, liuibiliiy to self-Hvothe, etc., programs and imervcniions 
have u much greater chance of success. 


ftemoifcvln A Hqac SloRd Hope ImenaiotaJ NanonalTmiiiiiigCaiircicaccaQihcSexTrafrickuigor America's Youih 
tfamaiia on fik w iUt Mrihon 
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Recogni2ing the severe impact of trauma in the lives of child victims of comnicrcMl sexual expioiiution 
confirms the need for law enrorcemcni and scn ice provider collaboration. The law enforcement 
invesiigAtion can benefit by allowing service providers to work with the victimized youth first, poicnttnlly 
engaging ilie youth's purasympatheiic nervous system and regulating ihe neurological system, calming the 
victim and encouraging better recall of the details of her exploitation. 

Victims of sex truHicking have been reiecied and abused by so many people that consistent, unrelenting 
support und love U u necessity in reaching out to them, rurthermore. iruRtckers/pimps pnwide u chaotic 
home life and existence that affect the child's development in multiple witys. Siruciiii e and stability, 
on the other hand, assisi in creating a sense of safety for the v'tciim; however, tt is important to note 
this unfamiliar aspect to their envmmment may initially he rejected. Consistency and the underlying 
compassion for these victims, reprdless of their altitudes or appearance, is a powerful tool in serving 
domestically traflicked minors. 

CuMiftri/tff ihf Tramui BotiJ 

Once the trauma bond Is identified, cv^unieriiig it becomes an important issue to address. 

Agcikrics need to recognize that there aie psychological und emotional reasons why the victim tsaitached 
to her trutikker/pimp. Methods can be implemented to counter that bond by identifying whnl needs the 
irafAcker i« fulfilling and providing a healthy atiernnilve. 

Tskic 7: CcMiMtcrliie I rauma Bonds 


Trafficker Provides 

Response 

IruffiirkcrT^^pmipt »eck lo thl cmulional 
v^UiU and needed miev 

find out vvhni needs are being mei or tire 
irymg m be met. »och Knv and Ktf- 
csiocm. 

rni(TickrrVpimp» provide hope, which they 
later exploit 

Give hope (ha>ugh a vuncty of ways, such 
ns skilhbuilding. education, and advocacy. 

Tralhelttrv/pmipsfill physttfal needs 

PisMdc holistic pioeniim und services. 

Trdilickers/pinips thrive ufT fear and 
uitunaey creating instubihiy. 

(.'reate a safe pace lo stabilize and long-term 
care. 

rranickerVpimp!(nuuupnl«ic.lic betray, 
and let Ihe vtclim down, hui they are always 
there. 

Set realistic and hottcu expcctuiiutti Be 
coit.v.Menl. 


A victim of child sex tmflicking normally has a range of physical reactions to the trauma. These reactions 
can manifest in addictions, illnesses, diseases, and psychosomatic reactions. Many survivofs of domestic 
minor sex trafficking reveal disassociating as a means of surviving Ihe chronic sexual abuse. Though 
research specilW to disassociation by child sex trafficking victims is lacking, it is important to consider 
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in designing programs. Physicnl components to pit>gi«ms cun include counseling, medical care, and 
psychrainc care, as well as simple physicai acliviiy that addresses the psychosomatic aspects to tratimii. 
such as exercise, hiking, and yoga. 


■'Ift' iryUt make the pamt fihatf clear/y it isn't Irnv tfhe takes yiur mttney. Ihe ytiwtg person, the only 
thmj! they're hearing ts. 'I'm Niihn'tiNe ' >'o»< have to heahte to 'I'm mn surfiriseti .'^vnehody \%ihiU 
Unv wm. You are so smart, aikf fuimy and heuutipd. I 'm sure he does love you. Hut. let X talk a little hit 
fiuirv ahtiiti htm- that tine plays nut. Ixt’s talk about when that h\v doesn't Jeel softood."^ 

Rachd Uoyd. Founder and Executive Director. GEMS 


Surviror £inpo}\rrnh'tit 

Victims of domestic minor sev tralficking have experienced the complete loss of their personal freedom 
and. consequently, their ability to exert control over their own lives. Part of rehabilitation should include 
empowering the survivor to regain control over that which was taken by their tralTickcr/ptmp. The prtKCSS 
of acquiring control will depend on the level of healing experienced by the victim. As (he iralTicLer hus 
controlled every aspect of the victim's life, including when she could eat or go to the bathroom, presenting 
too many options and areas of decisions can be overwhelming for the victim. The victim must be 
empowered to reach each level of scir-control and decision-making, which will necessarily happen tnei a 
period of time. 

Nevertheless, there are ways to ptcnide victims control immediately. One way is to talk with the victim 
using accessible language and the minor's cornmunicanon style. Secondly, tl ii important to disclose to 
the victim from the very beginning the details of the program and the agency's capacity, (he reactions of 
the systems they are involved with (e.g. juvenile justice system), und what recovery may look tike ^ both 
the positive and the negative. 

Healing h a Prw e.ss 

The healing prtKcss for victims of domestic minor sex ii utbcking lakes time and patience. It does not 
happen overnight, nor should victims be expected to rush through the process; the wounding they 
experienced creates immense personal hurdles they must overcome. These victims must be viewed w ith 
compassion us they confront both their excruciating past and the repercussions it has on their lives. 

Though this m.ny seem understandable and a natural part to developing programs and initiatives to 
address domestic minor sex irallicking. no long-term care was able to be found in all 10 assessments. 

Many service providers atiempi to provide a-mtinued support for survivors but limited resources often 


RcnuiiVxbv R (.lo>d Shared Hope tmcmiotonal NuiiomI I'miuini Cotifciencc on the Sex Tmllkkuig of Antenen's Youih 
Traiucnix ou file wtiii authors. 

Remarks b> Amy Coibcn. lAIHC. GfFT Croup Hinw. Bosioii. Massachusetts Sliatcd Hope ItUcrnntcuul hhtrional Traituiiir 
CojircictKC on rite Sex Traf^ing of Aiiicfrci's Voinh (Dsillas. Touts; Seprcnibcr 15-16. XXiki Tmuscnpi on file w hh nuthorv 
*** Renurkstrv R Uoyd Slured Hope ImcniaiioiEil NiAmtialTraiiNngConlcfCiiccon theScsTmnicktagorAmcncrs Yornh 
Tntecnpl on flic \s Ith autlnrs 
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restrict the much needed lon^-ierm cure. In order to reduce re-victimizulion und uid in lull restoration, 
service and shelter (o child victims of sex tniflicking should be prenided consisicntly. at least through their 
18th birthduY. as \^ith other child sexual abuse victims. 

Child protective services (CPS) interactions with domestic minor sex trafficking victims. 


Confusion owr the MandtHv of CPS 

Domestically irathcked minors have experienced both abuse and neglect; houever. most CPS workers 
stale that unless the perpetrator is n tumily member or ’‘caregiver.** Ihetr nuindaie does not allow them to 
become involved. There arc seNcral problems with this often cited complication: 

I Even when the iralTicker is not a family member, minors are often viilneruble lo viaimixaiion due 
to purenial neglect. 

2. rhough the definition of "caregiver** varies from state to state. iralTickers have taken control and 
care over the child for extended periods of lime through the pimp control dynamic. Many state 
definitions would allow for a iralhcker to he defined as ti caregiver if child protective scix ices chose 
to address it. 

3. Taking into account the vast number of domestic minor sex irutficking ^ictims thui have histories 
of famihal abuse, these children either have already Itad contact with child protective serva.'es or 
should hJtve but did not. 

In addition. CPS agencies reported large caseload and limited resivurccs resulting in a highly structured 
prioritiTailon piocess of the complaints rcceKed for invcsiigatiuii and action. Several CPS staff reponed 
that youth over 1 5 years old arc deemed to be suniciently capable of culling br help if abuse occurs 
again: this in spite of the mandate to protect all children under 18 years of age and in spite of abuse 
having been repivrted alieady. Thisde facto emaiicipalion of minors Is detrimental for victims of 
domestic minor sex IratTicking. marry ol whom fall w-ilhin this unprotected range of 15 lo )8 years of 
age. Assessments in nuiny locations found that CPS woilcers often choose to narrowly Inierpret Uieir 
nuindaie resulting in sigmHcani confusion over wliose responsibility it is to provide protection, shelter, and 
seix ices to domestically trafficked minora With ditTereiii entities mieciuivxiailly stating that it is "not iheii 
responsibility.** these child victims are left without the safely net C*1*S is intended to provide. 

tmakf Co/ejp/rieif MhiJenfi/Y DoniPHtU ii//«wrSe.v Tra(fiikUtg 

The majority of CPS caseworkers interviewed for the assessments were not familiar with hiimiin 
trafficking termimriogy or laws; however, they were keenly aware of the situation of one type of domestic 
minor sex trafficking primarily: familial prostitution. The misideniification of a child sex trafficking viaim 
exploited through familial prosiiiuiinn isu refieclion of the luck of training on child sex trafficking and 
the failure of the intake process to include idenlifrers of domestic minor sex trafficking. CPS agencies 
in each state have (heir own proiiKoU and management; the intake process varies, but most procedures 
dtcute that allegations are categorized broadly with specifics of the abuse recorded separately in a 
narrative section. For example, a hotline call reporting u family member selling sex with their child lo 
a landlord typically would be identified in the report us "sexual abuse.** This general calcgori?atlon 
prevents statistics lobe calculated for disaggregated types of abuse, such as familial prostitution, because 
the narrative section would not populate the statistics. As a lesuli. inlbrnuilioii on the prevalence of 
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comnicrct.tl wxu»l cxploiintion of children in the Cl^ c»)ic« wus obiuined ihrough mterviews. In spite of 
those gaptk nearly every CPS caseworker interviewed for the assessments was able (o recall at least one. tf 
not multiple cases which had indicators for domestic minor sex trafficking. 

art Laynr Prlurity 

Child protective sen ices across the I’miied Stales have taken a tiered approach to addressing child sexual 
abuse and neglect cases due to being severely under>resourccd and undef-stafTed. Though each state is 
difTcreni, CPS caseworkers stated that adolexcenis were routinely regarded as low priority. This is often 
because adolescents are assumed to have a greater ability to protect themselves. The selCprolection 
ussiimpiu^n is faulty when a youth is faced with a sysieniattc. violent, and org«ini7.ed criminal entity. 

Contributing to this lack of prioriiuaiion is a lack of screening mechiinisni.s that also plagtics law 
enforcement and social service agencies. When community members report u potential case of child abuse 
or neglect to the state hotline, the calls are screened on the basis of the CPS mandate determining whether 
there is an imminent harm to the minor. Traffickers are lurely defined as u caregiver, and adolescents are 
frequently categorized as low risk; therefore, cases of domestic minor sex trafficking are screened out 
before ever teaching a caseworker. Kurihermorc, w hen a case is referred for investigation, it i> often under 
the generalized rubric of ''sexual abuse,” and data is not collected that could inform investigators on the 
scope and nature of DMST occurring in u community. 

Tltere are. however, some promising practices emerging. For instance, child proiectiv'e services in Boston 
implemented the GIFT Network in 20(i8 which specifically provides services^ shelter, and specialized foster 
care for domestic nitnor sex iniffickifig victims. A progressive step Ibrwurd, die GIFT Network is available 
for 5t) victims, aged 12 to 21, who are currently in the Massachusetts CPS system.'**' In addition. Louisiana 
and Florida also recently changed their intake documents to allow workers to select commcrciul sexual 
exploitation or pnHtitution underneath the category of sexual abuse. This will enhance the stales’ abiittles 
to track and understand domestic minor sex irufficking within their communities. 


Kcnuii&bv KtficCarlsoa Director GIFT Kctwoifc. Hosion. M;issac!u»cos. Stared Hope InicmRiioixil NaiioKiI TnuiunR 
Conference on ibe Sex TmtldciagoTAincnaii Youth iDiilLis Tcxns' ScfMCinbcr 1^16 2(iU8). TrmKcnpt on tlk uiihjMtioix 
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Chapter 8: Next Steps 


Next Step#1: U.S. citizens and lawful permanent resident child victims of sex 
trafficking must not be criminalized. 

Thtrre » a dichotomy between the trentmeni of dnmeitticany imfRcked minors and their stains as victims. 
Despite being recognized as victims by the mujoiiiy or pnrticipants in all ten assessment sites, these 
victims are being labeled and treated as delinquents. This cnminalizaticm creates barriers to service 
delivery and infringes on victim rights to which domestic minor sex trallicking victims should have access. 
The solution requires harmonization of iuw s to ensure minors exploited through comnterdai sexual 
acts are not charged with a crime. Also, propei safe placements are tequired such that law enforcement, 
prosecutors, and the judiciary are not compelled to criminalize u domestic minor sex tratheking victim for 
the purpose of securing her Ibr her own safely und/or for continued access to her na a witnes.v 

Next Step #2: The arrest and prosecution of buyers must be made a priority. 


Buyers are not arrested and prasecuted as frequently as necessary to deter the enme of solkstation. 
Tliougli ticmemlous cITorK have been taken (ocombiil Iraffickersand nihci sexual exploiters, buyers 
have not been targeted. Demand u the root cause of domestic minor sex tmlTicktng. Buyers of sex acts 
with children must fate subsiuniiul penalties and coordinated elTorts to hold them accountable. Recent 
indictments of buyers under the fedeial lA'FA is a pmmisiDg development, as buyers will face the severe 
penalties of the TVPA. incredsmg the deterrent effect of the federal law. 

Next Step #3: Domestic minor sex trafficking must be recognized as a national threat. 


Domestic minor sex tralYtcking isu burgeoning cnminul enterpnse m America. Gangs are turning to 
pnisiituiing minors as a less risky source of revenue than di ug iruflicktng or other crimes. Traffickers of 
foreign victims into the U.S. are finding local. Aineikran children easier to reouil and sell without the 
difliculties of crossing borders. Communities are being adversely .ifTected with the loss of hundreds of 
ihousiinds of children to this victimization. Resources must be commuted and a zervvtolciance standard 
must be implemented at the law enforcement level with regard to buyem of sex from minors to aiuck the 
iraflicker networks as well as the buyers presenting the demand in this market. 

Next Step #4: Innovative investigative techniques, technology, and protocols are 
needed to combat domestic minor sex trafficking. 

Traffickers, facilitatois. and buyers use innovative methods to market, sell, and buy children, therefore, 
invesiigaiions must be equally innovative. C urrem methods must be assessed and law enforcement 
entities that have been addressing domestic minor sex irufTicking can provide cvidencc-baMd techniques. 
Tlte absence of investigative protocols for the ireaimenr of the victims was notably absent in several of 
the assessment sites, but these protocols are critical to ensure successful partidpation of the victims in 
investigating the crime. 
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Next Step #S: Appropriate protective shelter and services are critical for the protection 
and restoration of child sex trafficking victims. 

Tile current MtUkitioh of domesiic niinur wrx inifTicking \ictimb being placed in general population juvenile 
deientinn or being returned to the home from which they fled is detrimental to all parlies These victims 
rcquncspecuh^ed aire white being proiecied from ihen inifHckei. The luck of such shelter .tcross the 
nuiinn is prcNcnting first responders from succeeding in protecting und gaining justice for the victims of 
child sex trafficking. Funding authon/cd in the T\'FA reauihonniiion for sueft shelters and services for 
domestic victims musi be appropriated in order to move forward m this cniical area. 

Next Step #6: A nationwide, multi-disciplinary reporting measure is needed to capture 
the true scope of domestic minor sex trafficking. 

Tliere is no national reporting measure currently in place to prew ide accurate reporting of the numbers 
of commercially sexually exploited youth in America. Tlie proliferation of labels and s-anations in data 
tcpvirtmg in each st.xic creates an inuhiliiy to assess the li uc scope of doniesiic minor sex UHlTicking. 
Nonetheless, experts base estimated numbers from iOO.UPO to HOO.UOU children euch year aic viciimucd in 
prosiitiiiion in Americii. It i> criiicitl to establish standard reporting metrics through a federal auihontx 
in order to address this crime and vtciimization in a national approach. The 42 Huinan Ttaflicktng 
Task Forces funded through the Department of Justice. Hureati of Justice Assistance liaxe required 
performance metrics which collect the statistics und information on human traffickingcnscs involving 
foreign victims. Harriers to reporting on domestic sex trafficking victims must be lifted und these numbers 
collected as well in order to obtain n complete picture of the scope of domestic minor sex iranicking in 
the I'nited States Additionally, child pioiection agencies in each state should establish a ctassihculion of 
commercial sexual exploitation of children m the reporting format. 

Next Step #7: Survivors must be leaders in the development of services, shelter, and 
response protocols to domestic minor sex trafficking. 

Survivor leadership is critical to establishing appropriate protections and restoration for vtctiras of 
domestic minor sex irufTicking. as they have shared histories and. bs a result cun often establish trust more 
quickly. Several successful programs and organizations are led by survnors currently and these should be 
supported funher to be more effective. Survivors arc excellent advocates and must be facilitated in being 
heard at tlic policy level. 
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Jamaica 


Jamaica’s tourist industry, especially its adult-only resorts, enraurages tourists to demand any pleasure they 
wish. Jamaica’s economic dependence on tourism and extensive poverty create a culture of “making do” in 
which the prostitution of youth occurs. 

Japan 

Japan has a very large market for commercial sex. The Japanese equate sex with physical health and the 
patriarchal society has normalized the Japanese male's “need" for sex. In fact, Japan has a nearly universal 
acceptance and tolerance of the commercial sex industry. 

• In 2005, 117 foreign women were recovered by the National Japanese Police Agency; the majority of 
victims were ages 15 to 20, including a 13-year-old Thai national. 

• The International Office of Migration (lOM) reported that from May 2005 to March 2006 they rescued and 
returned 67 victims, including 33 Filipinos, 25 Indonesians, 6 Thais, 2 Taiwanese, and 1 Colombian. 

The Netherlands 

The Netherlands’ legal prostitution and infamous red light disbicls has provided a veneer of legitimacy, allowing 
an illegal commercial sex market to flourish beneath the surface with demand for services by both local and 
international visitors. 

• In 2004, about 8,000 prostitutes worked In Amsterdam. 

- 25% worked in windows 

- 25% worked in brothels 

- 49% worked in closed or private situatfons such as escort services, bars or private houses 
- 1% worked as streetwalkers 

• More than two-thirds of the women were of foreign origin. 

• In 2003, the Netherlands had 257 registered victims of human trafficking, with an overwhelming majority 
from Bulgaria, Romania, and the Netherlands. Large numbers were from Ghana, Nigeria and Sierra Leone. 

The United States 

U.S. pop culture glamorizes pimping and prostitution which lowers moral barriers to accessing commercial sex. 
In addition, U.S. citizens and legal permanent residents under the age of 18 are increasingly being recruited 
into the sex markets to service the demand resulting from the normalization and promotion of commercial sex 
across America. 

• At least 100,000 U.S. citizen and lawful permanent resident minors are exploited through prostitution 
each year. 

• The average age of entry Into prostitution in the United States is 13. 

• A 2002 study indicated that 90% of runaways become part of the commercial sex industry; and 
approximately 55% of girls on the street are used in prostitution. Of these girls, approximately 75% worked 
for a pimp. 

• Each year, an estimated 14,500 to 17,500 foreign nationals are trafficked into the United States. 
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About Shared Hope international 

Shared Hope International (SHI) rescues and restores women and children in 
crisis. For more than a decade, SHI has worked diligently around the world in 
partnership with local groups to prevent trafficking and to rescue and restore 
the victims of sexual slavery. 


Shared Hope International ! P.O. Box 65337 Vancouver, WA 98665 I www.SharedHope.org 
© Copyright Shared Hope Inteniatfonal 2010 
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DEMAND, reveals the sophisticated business model of sex trafficking and sex tourism while exposing 
the market drivers that fuel and normalize the business of modern-day slavery. The DEMAND, report and 
documentary examine three critical pieces of the sex tourism and sex trafficking marketplace: the buyers who 
drive demand, the traffickers and recruiters who supply victims (like products to market), and the facilitators 
who feed the market. 

Shared Hope International (SHI) completed a 12-month investigative examination of commercial sexual 
markets in Jamaica, Japan, the Netherlands, and the United States with funding from the Office to Monitor 
and Combat Trafficking in Persons, U.S. State Department Each country, although vastly different culturally, 
socially, economically, and historically, has a culture of tolerance, allowing major markets for local and 
international sex tourism and trafficking to flourish. 

KEY FINDINGS FROM DEMAND. 

• The market for sex trafficking and sex tourism works Just like a shopping mall where buyers can choose 
from a variety of human products of various ages and colors. As long as buyers continue to purchase this 
human product— and facilitators support the market— the shopping mall operates and flourishes. 

• Demand exceeds supply. Traffickers will manipulate, coerce, and force victims to meet that demand. The 
easiest prey are Juveniles. 

• A culture of tolerance fuels demand and normalizes commercial sex creating a local market in which local 
men are buying local women and children. 

• While Institutions and individuals facilitate the sex trafficking and sex tourism markets in every country, 
technology is the single greatest facilitator and the engine behind the growth of the sex trade. The use of 
the Internet for commercial sex services— particularly pornography and escort services— offers website 
visitors and owners anonymity and supporte an illicit market. 

Seller/Facilitator 

• In 2002, only 34 percent of prostitution arrests were male buyers of commercial sex. The other 66 percent 
were prostituted women and children. 

• In 2006, arrests for prostitution of minors In Las Vegas, Nevada, included: 

- 53 minor victims 

- 32 pimps 

- 0 buyers 

• In 2005, the arrest ratio of females used in commercial sex acts for every one male purchaser was; 

- 11 females for every one male purchaser In Boston 

- 9 females to every one male purchaser in Chicago 

- 6 females to every one male purchaser in New York City 

Buyer 

• 75 percent of minor girls in prostitution have a pimp. 

• The Las Vegas Yellow Pages contains more than 155 advertisements for massage parlors and escort 
services. 

• An Internet search found 2.2 million English language “escort service” websites in 30 days; more than 
5,000 exhibited high indicators of sex trafficking. 

Victim 

• 600,000 to 800,000 Individuals are trafficked across International borders each year; 80% of them are 
women and girls. 

Shared Hope International I P.O. Box 65337 Vancouver, WA 98665 I www.SharedHope.org 
© Copyright Shared Hope Litemational 2010 


Ms. Linda Smith. Thank you. A little brief background about 
Shared Hope. We started rescuing and restoring girls who were 
trafficked into sex trafficking around the world in 1998. Without 
going into that, we started studying the markets around the world, 
and we studied four specifically to compare the trafficking markets 
and how demand was facilitated. These four countries included the 
U.S., and that led to us doing more research for the Department 
of Justice. And eventually we came up with a report, the “National 
Report on Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking: America’s Prostituted 
Children.” 

The report reveals the following: American girls of all descrip- 
tions are being pimped, and were found in gentlemen’s clubs. 
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through escort agencies, and on the Internet Web sites in every 
major city that we researched. 

America’s youth are at risk for extreme violence through pros- 
titution. There are at least 100,000 children who are exploited in 
prostitution every year in the United States. And the average age 
is a minor middle-school girl that is 13 years old. 

Now, this was the alarming thing, and I wanted to stop and not 
do anything after I started figuring this out. In all locations, de- 
mand for younger victims was the factor driving recruitment and 
trafficking of our middle-school girls across America. Now, I knew 
it was going to be hard for you to believe what I am telling you 
today because it is not a place that anybody exaggerates, and I was 
here so I can say that. And sometimes you just hear things and it 
is just hard to believe. 

When I got the investigative video back and I started going 
through the stats, I thought, I don’t believe this either. I am retir- 
ing to Phoenix or somewhere warm. But first of all. I wrote a book 
called “Renting Lacey” to kind of let people know what it was like 
to be a 13-year-old girl on the inside of trafficking. And from girls 
we have rescued and the girls we have worked with, the FBI and 
some others, they are real characters woven into a novel. 

But today you can’t read that book. So I thought I would bring 
one of my girls with me in video. This is a new girl. She is in pro- 
tection right now, and I would like to introduce you to a girl we 
are going to call Lacey this morning. She was trafficked on her 
13th birthday, a little Sunday school girl, hadn’t even had a boy- 
friend. And by her 15th birthday we got her back, out of a hospital, 
and now she is in protection. But I want her to talk to you about 
what it is like to be a trafficking victim in the United States. 

Mr. Chair, as we bring this up, I will go ahead. And I would like 
to commend craigslist for being here today and for shutting down 
the site that so many of my cases were marketed on. I have not 
had a girl that was not marketed online, and most of them were 
marketed through craigslist that I have worked on in the United 
States. I hope we will hear a promise to Lacey, the little girl — I 
hope you will get to hear — and the 12-year-old girl in the front row, 
I just noticed that one of our little girls associated with the traf- 
ficking movement is here — that this cannot and will not happen on 
the Web site again. And we challenge other sites around the Na- 
tion, those that are just as bad at marketing children today, to fol- 
low the good lead of craigslist. 

I want to comment briefly on the two bills before us. Both of 
them make a point that I think is real important to make this 
morning. They lead with statements. They include an emphasis on 
what drives trafficking, and that is men buying commercial sex at 
a younger and younger age. 

I want to commend all the panelists for putting this as a top 
issue, for taking it onto their agenda not because it is just a pop- 
ular issue, but b^ecause you have a passion in your heart. 

Now, in closing, I would just like to simply say thank you to all 
of those girls, including Lacey, who have had a chance to be saved, 
because now it is a public issue. We worked with law enforcement, 
we worked with nongovernment groups. We found a placement for 
this girl, and she is now safe because people now realize that she 
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is a victim and she is not a criminal. Let’s see if we can get Lacey 
in. 

I am going to summarize Lacey for you and give you a little bit 
of an idea of who she is. I was called on a case, and they had a 
girl in the hospital. A probation officers had connected with her 
earlier, and about a few months before that she had been picked 
up on prostitution, which makes me so sad because she was ab- 
ducted at 13. But the good part about it is she had a probation offi- 
cer who understood she was a victim. We were called to come in 
to find a way to protect her, to pay some expenses to help find 
placement for her; actually moved her to another State, found a 
placement. And then we moved her again and found another place- 
ment. 

But this little girl was — I call her a little church girl. Her whole 
week the week before she was abducted was going to church, going 
to Sunday school, going to youth group. She happened to have 
somebody stalk her for several months and identify that she was 
caring for her younger brothers and sisters. So she had younger 
brothers and sisters and they could threaten her with those young- 
er brothers and sisters. They knew where she lived. They eventu- 
ally got her, but she would stay in actual slavery, going to school 
part of the time and recruiting out of the school because they could 
get her little brothers and sister. 

This is a 13-year-old girl that has now just turned 15 last month. 
I had a birthday with her, and she is the same age as my youngest 
granddaughter. This is not acceptable. It has to be moved up. 

And as much as I love the foreign trafficking victims too, and we 
do rescue and restore all girls and all women that come to us, we 
have to move the domestic traffic victim who has to be over 90 per- 
cent of the victims up to a point in priority, in the TVPA funding 
or anyplace there is a chance, because it is just not acceptable to 
leave these children as criminals with no protection, and to let the 
men that are buying them walk free. Thank you. 

Mr. Scott. We are going to try the video one more time? 

Ms. Linda Smith. It actually worked this morning. This is so 
common. You know, this is just fine. I want to thank you all. If it 
does not come up, we will make it available to each of the Com- 
mittee Members. Thank you. Your patience has been great. We can 
get this to you. 

Mr. Scott. We are expecting votes any minute now. Perhaps 
they can continue to work on it in just a minute. 

Ms. Linda Smith. The voice is changed and it sounds very odd, 
but she is in protection and her face is covered. 

Mr. Gohmert. Can we stop the sound? Great. Can I also say, ob- 
viously you have made a real difference. Thank you for the lives 
you have helped. 

Ms. Linda Smith. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Smith follows:] 
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Linda Smilh (U.S. Congress 1994-98) 

Founder and Prcsidcnl, Shared Hope Tnlcrnalional 
September 15, 2010 

House Committee on the Judiciary. Subcoimnittee on Crime, Terrorism and Homeland Security 

Mr. Chainnan and distinguished members of the Committee, I thank you for the opportunity to 
testify before you today on the matter of domestic minor sex trafficking. Domestic minor sex 
trafficking is the name we have given to the sexual exploitation of U.S. citizen children through 
prostitution, pornography and sexual entertainment. The name reflects the fact that this 
exploitation is human trafficking as defined in the federal Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 
2000 (TVPA).' The crime therefore is a federal crime of trafficking and the victims should 
receive the full range of protections, services and rights outlined in the TVPA. 

Shared Hope International has been working to rescue and restore women and children who 
suffer the devastating effects of sex trafficking, and prevent the spread of this crisis. This work 
began in 1998 when I was called by a constituent to witness the enslavement of women and girls 
in brothels in Mumbai, India, and it has led me back home to reveal the situation of domestic 
minor sex trafficking in the United States. The victims of domestic minor sex trafficking - boys 
and girls averaging 13 years old at the time of their initial exploitation through prostitution - 
nuniber at least 1 00.000 each year according to conservative estimates. 

Two pieces of research produced by Shared Hope International, The National Report on 
Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking: America 's Prostituted Children and DEMAND., are the 
foundation for my testimony today and 1 request both be admitted into the Congressional Record. 

I. Summary of the key issues in responding to domestic minor sex trafficking 

The key findings of the domestic minor sex trafficking study can be grouped into four 
components; identifying the victims; prosecuting the traffickers; combating demand; and 
providing protection, access to services, and shelter for victims. 

1. Misidentification 

Shared Hope International found misidentification of the victims to be the primary barrier to the 
rescue and response to domestic minor sex trafficking victims. This misidentification occurs at 
all levels of first responses from law enforcement arrest on the streets to homeless and runaway 
youth shelters’ intake process, to court adjudication of the victim as a delinquent for habitual 
runaway or drug possession, or other offense occurring as a result of the prostitution of the child. 
Misidentification causes a chain reaction of negative outcomes. It is responsible for tire failure to 
deliver the necessaiy services to inteiTupt and meat the trauma they have endured. It is often the 
cause of their adjudication as delinquents or criminalization as adult offenders of prostitution, 
leading to detention and/or a criminal record with resulting lack of access to victim of crime 
funds. Misidentification can be remedied only through awareness and education of first 
responders and the community at large to properly identify the indicators of domestic minor sex 
trafficking and to respond with tlie appropriate treatment and approach developed by experts in 
the specific trauma caused by trafficking. 


^ Trafficking Victims Protection Act (TVPA) of 2000, Pub. L. No. 106-386, IJivision A, § 103(8), (9), 1 14 Stat. 
1464 (signed into law on October 29, 2000); codified as amended at 22 IISC 7102 § 103(8), (9). 
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2. Criminalization of the Victim through Misidenlificalion 

Victims of domestic minor sex trafficking are frequently processed as juvenile delinquents or 
adult prostitutes. Prostituted juveniles are trained by their trafficker/pimp to lie to authorities and 
are provided with excellent fraudulent identification resulting in their registration in the anest 
records as an adult. Those who are identified as minors are frequently charged with a delinquent 
act either for prostitution-related activities or a related offense, such as drug possession. 

3. Criminalization as a Response to No Options for Placement 

Law enforcement officers report they are often compelled in the absence of better options to 
charge a victim of domestic minor sex trafficking with a delinquency offense in order to detain 
her in a secured facility to keep her safe from the pimp and the trauma-driven response of flight. 
The results are detrimental for the victim who rarely receives any services in detention, much 
less services specific to the trauma endured. Also, the entry of the juvenile into the delinquency 
system can disqualify her from accessing victim of crime funds for services in some states. 

4. Inappropriate or Inaccessible Services for Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Trauma 
Expeils speak of the ti'auma suffered by child sex trafficking victims as more severe than most 
sexually based trauma given the chronic nature coupled with the reinforced victimization from 
the community at large of buyers. Therefore, the services required for a child sex trafficking 
victim are unique and rarely available. Many victims cannot access the services due to their 
detention and resulting label of juvenile delinquent. In some cases, the victim’s access to services 
can be contingent on cooperation with law enforcement in an investigation into the trafficking 
crime. 


5. Ixick of Protective, Therapeutic Shelters for Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Victims 
Less than one hundred beds in facilities appropriate for and specialized in treating this population 
exist across the country. Furthermore, victims of domestic minor sex trafficking vary in their 
recovery processes making it critical to have at least three types of shelters to accommodate for 
these recovery differences: (1) an inten'ention shelter which will contain a child victim for her 
own protection until she has accepted the program of restoration; (2) a secure shelter that 
provides safety from outside and sufficient staff inside to encourage the child to remain in the 
shelter program; and (3) a long-term, transitional living arrangement which will prepare the child 
victim for reintegration into society. Establishing these protective shelters is critical for an 
effective strategy to combat domestic minor sex trafficking. 

6. Burden on the Victim to Build the Case Against the Trafiicker/Pimp 
Arrest and prosecution of the traffickers is too frequently based solely on the victim’s 
cooperation and testimony. This approach places the burden on the victim rather than on the 
investigators — a burden that is most often too heavy for these traumatized children who 
typically require a lengthy amount of time before they will disclose the facts of their 
victimization and only if approached with advanced interview techniques to help them with this 
disclosure. For these reasons, it is critical in cases of domestic minor sex trafficking that law 
enforcement pursue innovative or alternative investigation to coiToborate the victim’s 
allegations. 
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7. Insufficient Priority on Combating Demand 

Buyers are not being recognized as a critical component in the sex trafficking of children, yet 
demand is the primary driver of the commercial sex industry within which children are being 
exploited for commercial sex activities and performance. Buyers of sex with children can be 
preferential (pedophiles), opportunistic (thrill seekers), or situational (do not care how old the 
person being prostituted is) — they are all committing a crime. Innovative investigative 
techniques that shift the burden of making the case against a perpetrator away from the juvenile 
victim and focus instead on arresting alt parties to the crime of the sexual exploitation of a child 
are required. 

II. Background research 

In 2005, Shared Hope International received funding through the U.S. Department of State, 
Office to Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons to undertake a comparative examination of 
the sex trafficking and sex tourism markets with an eye toward identifying demand reduction 
strategies in four diverse countries: Japan, Jamaica, the Netherlands, and the United States. What 
we found was that demand is driving the markets and thriving due to the culture of tolerance that 
exists globally for the commercial sexual exploitation of women and girls. Without a buyer of 
commercial sex, there would not be a market for trafficked victims. Thus the report and 
accompanying awareness documentary were titled DEMAND.^ 

An especially disturbing finding surfaced in the data on America. Expecting to find large 
numbers of foreign national women trafficked to the United States for commercial sexual 
exploitation, we were stunned to instead discover much larger numbers of U.S. citizen and 
lawful permanent resident minors, American girls of all colors and ages were found stripping 
and being prostituted in tlie VIP rooms of gentleman's clubs, prostituted through escort agencies 
and Internet erotic websites, and controlled by pimps in the streets of Atlanta, Las Vegas and the 
Washington, DC-Baltimore corridor. Under the TVPA these girls are trafficking victims. 
Furthermore, anyone who has worked to restore their bodies, minds and souls from the trauma 
they have suffered can tell you they are victims of extreme forms of violence. 

At the conclusion of the research project. Shared Hope International had accumulated 
infonnation that strongly suggested a national crisis: America’s youth are at risk for extreme 
violence through prostitution. Furthermore, the large majority of adult trafficked women 
reported that they were trafficked originally when they were under 18 years old. After years of 
providing protection for the girls and women in other countries. Shared Hope International 
decided to take action here in the United States. 

This discovery led to a research project funded by the U.S. Department of Justice. Office of 
Justice Programs, Bureau of Justice Assistance to investigate the scope of this domestic minor 


^ See www.sharedhope.org/whai/enddcmand3. 
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sex trafficking problem and to determine what sert'ices were or were not being provided to 
rescue and restore the victims. Eleven locations were researched over three years and individual 
assessment reports issued for each. In all cases, we found that American minor children were 
being arrested and/or detained for prostitution or prostitution-related offenses rather than 
receiving treatment for the violence inflicted upon them. In all locations, a tolerance for the 
commercial sex industry and the demand for younger victims were the factors driving 
recruitment and trafficking of girls. 

The eleven reports were compiled into The National Report on Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking: 
America’s Prosiiiiued Children.^ The report reveals the startling facts that at least 100,000 
children are exploited in prostitution every year in the United States and the average age a minor 
is first exploited in prostitution is 13 years old. We learned through our research that in Las 
Vegas, 226 juveniles came before the Juvenile Court judge in just 20 months and in Dallas 165 
juveniles were detained on prostitution and related charges in 2007 alone. These are numbers 
from just two cities - the real numbers in the communities across our country are certainly much 
larger. In nearly every case the child rather than the buyer is airested. This child, though 
defined by the federal TVPA as a victim, is arrested for the crime committed against her. This 
arrest and treatment of the victim as a criminal is a secondary violence committed against her. 
compounding the trauma of the sexual violence she has already endured at the hands of the 
trafficker and the multitude of buyers who have used her. 

An interview with one suiwivor of domestic minor sex trafficking provides insight into how these 
girls and boys are becoming victims of commercial sexual exploitation: 

When I was 12 years old, a guy I thought was just a “dope [cool] boy" kept 
following me in his car when I walked to school. He older and real cool, and 
he said I was really cute. He paid a lot of attention to me and eventually I got in 
the car with him. Tor a white we were girlfriend and boyfriend; we would go 
everywhere together. It didn V take long before I experienced the real treatment — 
being beaten, stomped on, manipulated and sold all day every day. 

When I think about how it must have looked to people, a baby-looking girl like me with 
an older “boyfriend, ” it makes me wonder why nobody was ever there to stop it, or even 
ask any questions at all. Nobody ever told me--l didn't understand— what a choice really 
was. People have asked me how I could have done what I did — sell my body on the 
street, in cars, in trucks, anywhere and everywhere and then deliver every last dollar to 
my pimp, looking back on it from my vantage point today, I can 't answer that 
question. ..I’m amazed myself, that I was .so under the control of that man. He was the 
only person in my life that I felt connected to and I even felt like he was my only 
protection; therefore, 1 would have done anything to stay with him. The price was for me 
to .sell the only thing I had, my body. He gave me a different name, a street name. ..it was 


^ http://www.sliaiedliope.oig/files/SHl_National_Report_on_DMST_2009.pdf 
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Cookie. Thai was fine with me because [Tonya] would, never do the things Cookie did: I 

was a different person when I was tricking. 

The severity of trauma bonding keeps them bound in these situations, but cultural and official 
inability to see tliem as victims and the continuing use of terminology such as “child prostitutes” 
prevents our culture from perceiving the victimization. 

III. Lack of shelter and specialized services is crippling the fight 

For those in law enforcement who recognize the exploitation the domestic minor sex trafficking 
victim is experiencing and want to take a victim-centered approach to tire investigation, tire lack 
of secure shelter is cited as the biggest problem they face. Without access to secure shelter in 
some fonn it becomes nearly impossible to protect the child victim of sex trafficking. Further, 
law enforcement has come to see the critical part victim services plays in stabilizing the victim to 
testify in the prosecution of traffickers. As an example, the Innocence Lost Initiative, created 
through a partnership of the Depaitment of Justice Child Exploitation and Obscenity Section 
(CEOS), the FBI, and the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children (NCMEC), has 
rescued over 900 trafficked children to date, but has been able to place only a few of them in 
shelters specifically tailored for their needs. Unfortunately, such children often end up waiting 
for the trial of their exploiter in juvenile detention or in an unsafe placement. Congress must 
make child victim protections, especially shelter development, a priority - the success of 
combating demand and restoring the victims depends on it. 

What can Congress do? There are actions Congress can take to overcome this primary barrier to 
the proper response to the victims of domestic minor sex trafficking. First, pass H.R. .5.57.5, the 
“Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Deterrence and Victims Support Act of 2010,” introduced 
by Congresswoman Maloney and Congressman Smith and currently co-sponsored by nearly 
twenty members of Congress. 

The U.S. government is providing greater protection and care for non-citizens than for our own 
children. The TVPA authorized funding for the Department of Health and Human Services to 
implement three pilot shelters for juvenile victims of trafficking - the agency has never requested 
these funds and the intent of Congress continues to be thwarted as a result. The dichotomy 
between the funded and provided services and shelter for foreign victims and those mandated but 
not funded for domestic victims must be cured. Congress has the opportunity and obligation to 
send a strong message to the fifty states that Congress intends for these children to be treated as 
victims and be given all of the services and justice which the federal law provides. H.R. 5575 
will ensure that specialized shelters and services for the victims of domestic minor sex 
trafficking victims are provided to these victimized children. It will also empower the law 
enforcement and prosecutors in up to six funded locations with better resources, investigative 
tools and staffing to make prosecution a real consequence for engaging in the sale and purchase 
of sex with a minor child. 
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A second key action Congress can take to remedy the failure to protect the young victims of this 
crime is to tie standards of protection and services for the protected class of domestic minor sex 
trafficking victims to current federal funding streams to the states. Congress can ensure the 
proper victim rights and treatment for the child sex trafficking victim by requiring certain 
standards of care and tire development and provision of certain protections for the victims by 
imposing conditions on federal funding to states. 

IV. Arrest instead of rescue 

Our research revealed hundreds of children aiTested. charged and prosecuted for prostitution 
despite their status as minors-and therefore as victims-of domestic minor sex trafficking. A 
survivor of domestic minor sex trafficking relates her experience with repeated arrests: 

/ arrested 1 7 different times in all kinds of cities and every time I went to 
detention, they thought all they had to do is change where / was. So / ended up in 
group homes where people had .serious drag and menial problems, but not my 
kind of problem. ..there ivn,t nothing to help me deal with the trauma of what 
happened to me. I wanted nothing to do with those places. Being with the 
“family ” was at least something I was used to, .so I ran away and back to my pimp 
every time. Each time I was transferred from out of state hack to Ohio, it was in 
handcuffs and leg shackles and / was surrounded by policemen that I felt were my 
enemies. De.spile my age, I .spent 8 months in prison when my pimp caught a 
federal case. Yes, I’m the one that went to prison. I could never trust anyone. 

Sitting in a facility with criminals didn 't help, it only made me more bitter. 

One reason for this arrest is the absence of options for law enforcement officers in most places in 
the country - the lack of safe shelter where they can place a child victim of domestic minor sex 
trafficking leads them to charge the child in order to hold her in detention. Appropriate 
protective shelter and services are critical for the protection and restoration of child sex 
trafficking victims - but they do not exist in most of the country. 

To heip guide the states in this endeavor, the federal government can promote the enactment of 
legislation similar to Washington SB 6476 (often referred to as tire Protected Innocence Law),'* 
the New York Safe Harbour for Exploited Children Act,^ and the Illinois Safe Children Act'’ 


^ SB 6476, signed inio law April 1 , 2010; cff. June 10, 2010. hMp://apps.leg.wa.go\7docuTnenis/billdocs/2009- 
10/Fdf/Bills/Session%20I.aw%202010/6476-S-SI,-pdf 
NYS Law's Title 8-A, Section 447. 

http://public.leginfo.state.ny.us/LAWSSLAl''.cgi?QUL;RYTYPli=LAVt'S-i-&QlJLRYDA'lA=eFLSOSOA61'8- 
A-r&LLST=SEA3-r&BROWSER=EXPLORER-r&TOKEN=33571463-r&TARGET=VlEW 
Public Act 96-1464. signed into law Aug. 20, 2010. 

lUlp://www.ilga.gov/lcgislalion/billstalus.asp?DocNum=6462&GAID=10&GA=96&DocTypcTD=HB&LcgTD=5249 

0&SessionlD=76. 
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which remove a minor from the juvenile delinquency process when identified as a sexual 
exploitation victim, converting the case from a prostitution charge to a child welfare and 
protection case. With the label of victim, access to services and appropriate shelter becomes 
possible. 

V. Demand deterrence is essential to win 

A study done in Georgia used Craigslist advertising to determine that 12,400 men buy sex with 
young women in a given month in Georgia, of whom 7,200 end up exploiting a minor. These 
7,200 men account for 8,700 paid sex acts with minors each month in Georgia, with an average 
of 300 acts per day.’ In Chicago, a recent study utilized the “Erotic Services” section of 
Craigslist, the Chicago Reader, and Chicago After Dark to recruit 113 men who buy sex to 
interview, learning that 34% of men use the Internet to buy sex, with Craigslist the most 
frequently used to buy sex.* 

How do we fight this demand? Firet and foremost, intense scrutiny and enforcement must be 
brought to the Internet sites facilitating the sale of sex with minors. The Internet is the new 
prostitution track and just as law enforcement have long patrolled prostitution zones in cities 
across the country this enforcement activity must be brought to those online facilitators of 
domestic minor sex trafficking, 

Innovative investigative techniques, technology, and protocols are needed to target the “john.” 
One example of this innovation is in the Western District of Missouri which includes Kansas 
City. A pioneering Assistant U.S. Attorney in that district, Cynthia Cordes, with the support of 
her office has pursued buyers of commercial sex with children by working with the local human 
trafficking task force to plan and implement an Internet sting operation designed to satisfy the 
evidentiary requirements of the federal TVPA -- specifically sections 1591 and 2224(b) - using 
the words "obtain” and "entice” to charge, indict and secure a guilty plea in seven cases of 
domestic minor sex trafficking thus far. Since this operation netting indictments of ten men 
seeking to buy sex with a minor, five other U.S. Attorney’s Offices from Virginia to Alabama 
have initiated similarly modeled operations. Another example can be found in Phoenix, Arizona 
where the Phoenix Police Department Vice Unit pursue cases of domestic minor sex trafficking 
vigorously. Their tliree phase investigative approach begins with identifying and rescuing the 
child victim, followed by obtaining sufficient evidence to charge the trafficker (pimp), and 
concluding with collecting evidence to pursue charges against the many men who bought sex 
with the child over the course of her exploitation. 


^ Men Who Buy Sex with Adolescent GMs: A Scientific Research Study, commissioned by A Future. Not a Past, 
f AFNAP). a project of the Juvenile Juslice Fund (The Schapiro Group, Atlanta. GA: February 2010). 

* Rachel Durchslag and Samir Goswanii, Dcconslrncling The Demand tor Prostitution: Prclitninary Insights From 
Intemews With Chicago Men Who Purchase Sex (Chicago Alliance Against Sexual exploitation, Chicago, II.: May 
2008). 
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It is critical that Congress express its intent to reach all actors in the sex trafficking crime with 
the federal TVPA, including the demand actor - the buyer. A clear statement by Congress is 
needed to enable the federal prosecutors to continue to indict the buyers of commercial sex with 
minors, bringing to bear the tremendous deterrent value of heavy federal penalties. The 
enormous disparity in penalties between most state convictions and a federal conviction make 
the TVPA the key to deterring demand. Faced with a mandatory minimum sentence of 15 years 
for trafficking a child under 14 and 10 years for trafficking one over 14, the buyer is likely to 
think twice before proceeding with the crime of buying sex with a child. In contrast, state 
convictions for comparable crimes generally reflect penalties in the range of 3- 1 0 years. Also, 
federal prosecutors can seek restitution - a moral and financial victory for the victim of domestic 
minor sex trafficking. 

Select states are increasing penalties and introducing or increasing fines for buyers in recognition 
of the deterrence value of both, hicreased penalties will bring .state penalties closer to federal 
sentences. Increased fines will make it more difficult for buyers to hide their crime from family, 
friends and the community. In the state of Washington a new law increases the cost of releasing 
an impounded vehicle used in the commission of the crime of commercial sexual abuse of a 
minor (child sex trafficking) to $2,500 - a sum that is hard to retrieve from an ATM and easy to 
notice in the family checkbook. Those who buy sex with minors should be exposed and shamed. 

Law enforcement investigations of buyers requires more resources and capacity. A phase tliree 
investigation such as that being done in Phoenix is not possible for many police departments 
facing budget cuts that too often are hitting the vice units where these investigations ai'e initiated. 
H.R. 5575 will bring much-needed federal assistance to up to six locations across the country to 
enable increased attention and innovative investigations into the demand side of this crime. 

Deterrence does not come solely in the form of investigation and prosecution. A grassroots, 
preventative approach is critical to an anti-demand effort. A survey of 1 1 7 men aged 15-80 
indicated that websites were the predominant influence leading them to view pornography. Other 
influences included pop-up ads for pornographic websites, movies and TV commercials — 
electronic influences present in nearly every home in developed countries. This survey done by 
The Defenders USA indicates that respondents first viewed pornography at approximately 
twelve years of age.^ Early viewing of pornography may serve as an incubator for future buyers 
of commercial sex sendees in this and other markets. An analysis of 1,663 federally prosecuted 
child pornography cases indicates contact offenses were discovered in approximately one-third 
of cases.'° In response to this attack on our youth, especially boys, Shared Hope International 
developed an initiative called The Defenders USA. This initiative is member-led by males who 


^ The IJefenders LJSA survey (IJeceniber 2006), in IJliMANIJ.: A Comparative lixaniination of .Sex Tourism and 
Trafficking in Jamaica. Japan, the Netherlands, and the United States (Shared Hope International. 2007). pg. 18. 
See also <http://www.thedefendersusa.org>. 

The National Strategy for Cliild Exploitation Prevention and Interdiction - A Report to Congress (U.S. Dept of 
Justice: August 2010), pg. 20. 
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are raising awareness about the dangers of prostitution and pornography to men personaily and to 
the victims in the images of sexual exploitation. 

It is clear that only a multifaceted approach to demand deterrence will succeed. If victims are 
provided safety and security they are much more lUtely to become effective witnesses in cases 
against both traffickers and buyers; then the increased level of convictions will serve as warning 
to others and a deteiTent, especially in combmation with prevention and education efforts for 
men who patronize the commercial sex markets. 

VI. Conclusion 

The United States is a recognized leader in the anti-trafficking battle and has signed and ratified 
the UN Protocol against human trafficking which provides that persons under 1 8 years of age 
who are used to perform commercial sex acts are victims of sex trafficking. This international 
standard is reiterated in the American anti-trafficking law. the TVPA. The U.S. Department of 
State authors the Trafficking in Persons Report each year which measures the efforts of 
countries, including the United States, in combating human trafficking in their respective 
countries. This evaluation has grown to include internal trafficking; countries that have not 
taken a firm position on preventing internal trafficking have been affected in the evaluation as a 
result. Also, Congress mandated an annual report issue from the Attorney General detailing 
human trafficking in the U.S and efforts under tlie U.S. Government to combat it. Several 
federal agencies also participated in the U.S. Mid-term Review for the Third World Congress 
Against the Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children in 2006 which generated a report 
demonstrating efforts are being taken but much more must be initiated to fight this problem 
effectively. 

The devaluation of children's lives tlrrough their exploitation in commercial sex markets is 
resulting in a breakdown of communities in nations around the world, including our own. 
Congress’ leadership in the fight against domestic minor sex trafficking will ensure America’s 
position as a leader in the fight against human trafficking globally. 

Honorable Chairman, distinguished Members of the Committee, on behalf of these children and 
the thousands more whose stories we will never hear, we urge you to take aggressive action to 
protect the boys and girls of our nation. Thank you for the opportunity to share with you our 
findings on this important issue and for considering H.R. 5575 which wiii enahie six iocations 
around the country to set up comprehensive responses to the child sex trafficking occurring in 
their cities. 


# # # 
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Mr. Scott. We will work on the video and see if we can get the 
video. We are going to he in recess for approximately half an hour. 
We have five votes and that will take at least a half an hour. And 
so we will reconvene at 2:30. The Subcommittee stands in recess. 
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[Recess.] 

Mr. Scott. While we are waiting for Judge Gohmert, could we 
run the tape that we planned to run before? I think it is about 2 
minutes long. 

[video played.] 

Mr. Scott. Judge Gohmert will be with us shortly. Let me begin 
by introducing our second panel. Our first panel will be Frances 
Hakes, who is the National Coordinator for Child Exploitation, Pre- 
vention, and Interdiction in the Office of the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Department of Justice. This position was created by 
Congress in the Protect Our Children Act of 2008. In this capacity 
she is charged with implementing a National Strategy to combat 
child exploitation. She serves as the Justice Department’s liaison 
to Federal, State, and local agencies and organizations on child ex- 
ploitation issues and will be submitting reports on the National 
Strategy to Congress. She also serves as an Assistant United 
States Attorney for the Northern District of Georgia. 

Our second witness, Ernie Allen, is co-founder of the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children. He has served as Presi- 
dent and CEO of the private nonprofit organization since 1989. 
Under his leadership, more than 155,000 children have been recov- 
ered and the organization has increased its recovery rate from 62 
percent in 1990 to 96 percent today. He has brought technology 
and innovation to the center, including age progression and foren- 
sic imaging of long-missing children, a 24-hour missing children 
hotline, and training for more than 276,000 law enforcement offi- 
cers. 

Our third witness is Tina Frundt, who has been actively raising 
awareness of the commercial sexual exploitation of children since 
2000. A high-profile national advocate on the issue of domestic sex 
trafficking as well as a survivor herself of minor sex trafficking, 
Ms. Frundt started her own nonprofit, Courtney’s House, which 
provides services for domestic sex-trafficked youth. Courtney’s 
House is the first group home for sex-trafficked children, aged 12 
to 18, in the Washington, D.C. metropolitan area. 

Our next witness we wanted to have Mr. Lungren introduce, but 
he has been detained. Our next witness will be Nicholas Sensley, 
who was appointed Chief of Police of Truckee, California in Novem- 
ber 2008. He has been working to combat human trafficking since 
2001 when he developed an innovative, collaborative problem-solv- 
ing methodology known as the CARE model. Custodial Analysis 
Response and Evaluation. He is one of the architects of the first 
anti-human trafficking task forces in the United States that was 
initiated in New York City in 2001. Similar task force groups are 
now sponsored by the U.S. Department of Justice in 42 cities 
throughout the United States. At the request of the Department of 
Justice in 2009, he authored national guidelines for anti-human 
trafficking task force operations. 

Suzanna Tiapula is the national director — is the director of the 
National District Attorneys Association’s National Center for Pros- 
ecution of Child Abuse, where she coordinates and manages activi- 
ties and operations of the Center. She also trains child abuse pro- 
fessionals across the country on the investigation and prosecution 
of child maltreatment and exploitation. In 2004 and 2005, she co- 
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ordinated the development of two advanced trial advocacy courses 
for prosecution of online crimes against children as part of the Na- 
tional Center’s child sexual exploitation program. 

Deborah Richardson, chief program officer for the Women’s 
Funding Network, is responsible for the implementation of the 10- 
year strategic plan, which includes programming, research, evalua- 
tion, communications, and project initiatives of this global network 
of 165 women’s funds in six continents. As a nationally recognized 
advocate in ending child sexual exploitation, she has designed 
model programs such as CEASE, Center to End Adolescent Sexual 
Exploitation, Angela’s House, which is the only safe house in the 
southeast for sexually exploited girls. And she has also been in- 
volved in the creation of multidisciplinary systems of care. Her or- 
ganization has some shocking recordings which she will describe. 

Our seventh witness is William “Clint” Powell, who is the Direc- 
tor, Customer Service and Law Enforcement Relations for 
craigslist. In that capacity he has served as craigslist’s primary 
contact person with the law enforcement community for the past 6 
years. He works directly with police officers. Federal agents, pros- 
ecutors, and others in the law enforcement community whose in- 
vestigations involve craigslist content, and personally testifies in 
judicial proceedings throughout the United States where matters 
require testimony regarding craigslist records or procedures. 

Elizabeth McDougall is a partner at Perkins Coie law firm’s liti- 
gation practices. She focuses on Internet-related disputes, online 
safety and security issues, and intellectual property litigation. She 
maintains an active pro bono practice currently focused on com- 
bating human trafficking. Areas of her expertise include combating 
the use of services for unlawful activities, combating exploitation 
and abuse of services for unauthorized purposes, combating misuse 
of online and off-line content and works, and combating unlawful 
intrusions into client services and systems. She also offers and pro- 
vides pro bono representations to nonprofit organizations on these 
issues, with a particular emphasis on antihuman trafficking strate- 
gies, efforts, and measures. 

Now, all of the witnesses’ written statements will be entered into 
the record in its entirety. We ask each witness to summarize his 
or her testimony in 5 minutes or less, and to help stay within that 
time limit there is a lighting device on the table which will start 
green, go to yellow when there is 1 minute remaining, and will 
turn red when the 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. Scott. So we will begin with Ms. Hakes. 

TESTIMONY OF FRANCEY HAKES, NATIONAL COORDINATOR 

FOR CHILD EXPLOITATION PREVENTION AND INTERDIC- 
TION, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASH- 
INGTON, DC 

Ms. Hakes. Good afternoon. Members of the Subcommittee. 

Mr. Scott. Excuse me. I just noticed Mr. Lungren was with us. 
Did you want to say a kind word about your Chief? I announced 
that you were coming. 

Mr. Lungren. No, no, if I could just say this about Chief Sensley. 
We have had seminars in our district on the issue of human traf- 
ficking. Unfortunately, my area, by the FBI statistics, is one of the 
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worst in the entire United States. A lot of people have a hard time 
believing that in Sacramento, but we happen to be at the intersec- 
tion of north-south interstates and east-west interstates. And Chief 
Sensley, who is from the small community of Truckee — if any of 
you want to know where that is, if you have ever been skiing in 
Lake Tahoe, you go right through his district. I asked him, how 
does a guy get from New York to Truckee, and he said, “Well, it 
helps if you like to ski.” 

He is an internationalized expert on this issue, he has lectured 
on the setup programs not only in the United States but in foreign 
countries. And his sensitivity to this issue is absolutely palpable. 
And I am so happy that he was able to come here, and I thank you, 
Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to put in a couple of words there. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. I am sorry, Ms. Hakes. 

Ms. Hakes. Good afternoon Chairman Scott — Ranking Member 
Gohmert I don’t believe is in the room yet — and Members of the 
Subcommittee. 

As you may know, I am the National Coordinator for Child Ex- 
ploitation Prevention and Interdiction. And I am attached currently 
to the Deputy Attorney General’s Office at the Department of Jus- 
tice. I am also a Federal prosecutor and I have been an assistant 
U.S. Attorney since 2002. Prior to 2002, I was an assistant district 
attorney in the State of Georgia for 6 years. 

My very first trial as an assistant district attorney was a child 
exploitation case. I have specialized in child exploitation my entire 
career. 

It is an honor for me to appear before the Subcommittee to dis- 
cuss Department of Justice efforts around the country to prosecute 
individuals involved in the prostitution of children. 

While, unfortunately, children around the world are victimized 
by various forms of sexual exploitation, my focus today is the com- 
mercial sex exploitation of American children by American citizens 
that occurs solely within the borders of our country. I will be de- 
scribing for you the efforts being undertaken by the Department of 
Justice to combat child exploitation in all of its forms. 

As I am sure you know, the Department submitted its first ever 
National Strategy for Child Exploitation Prevention and Interdic- 
tion to Congress on August the 2nd. This National Strategy con- 
tains three parts: A comprehensive assessment of the threat child 
exploitation poses to our children; a review of the current efforts 
to prevent and interdict child exploitation across the government; 
and finally, our comprehensive approach to deterring, preventing, 
and interdicting these terrible crimes. 

The commercial sexual exploitation of American children is a 
form of human trafficking. It is often prosecuted under the sex traf- 
ficking provisions of 18 United States Code section 1591. Those 
who sexually exploit children, whether foreign or domestic, for com- 
mercial gain exploit the vulnerabilities of their victims. American 
children are recruited by pimps and madams from all socio- 
economic classes and from all races. They become victims because 
of abandonment, abuse, or unhappiness. These children targeted by 
pimps and madams are typically runaways, throwaways, or victims 
of physical or sexual abuse. 
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These vulnerable children are promised stability, love, attention, 
and a home, but instead find themselves forced into prostitution. 
American pimps and madams can recruit children for nearly noth- 
ing and can easily replace one child with another. They seem to 
have little fear of law enforcement, confident in their ability to 
keep their victims from cooperating against them. And, sadly, these 
pimps and madams are confident that they have customers who 
are willing to pay to sexually assault these children. 

The Department of Justice is heavily involved in combating this 
grave and growing problem. While it is difficult to imagine, chil- 
dren as young as 11 are targeted for commercial sexual exploi- 
tation. 

In June of 2003, as this Committee has already heard, in order 
to address this growing problem, the Department, with the FBI 
and the Department’s Child Exploitation and Obscenity Section, in 
conjunction with the National Center for Missing and Exploited 
Children, launched the Innocence Lost National Initiative. Each of 
the Innocence Lost National Initiative’s 38 task forces and work- 
ings groups throughout the United States work in tandem with 
Federal agents. State and local law enforcement, and with U.S. At- 
torneys offices. They also bring together Federal, State, and local 
law enforcement prosecutors and social service providers to engage 
in training at the National Center for Missing and Exploited Chil- 
dren. 

To date, this Innocence Lost Initiative has resulted in nearly 600 
convictions at the State and Federal level and the location and re- 
covery of more than 1,100 children. Investigative efforts have in- 
creasingly resulted in substantial sentences for those convicted, in- 
cluding four life sentences and many others ranging between 25 
and 45 years. 

Recognizing that a gap in services often leads to difficulty in 
gaining a victim’s cooperation in these cases, the Department’s Of- 
fice for Victims of Crime is funding three demonstration projects 
that are focused on providing services to domestic children ex- 
ploited through prostitution. These projects will hopefully identify 
promising practices in the delivery of a wide away of services to 
vulnerable victims, and we look forward to a report from these 
projects. 

As I noted at the the beginning of my remarks, the Department 
has recently submitted its National Strategy for Child Exploitation 
Prevention and Interdiction to Congress, and I brought a copy with 
me today for those of who you have not seen it. We have also al- 
ready begun implementing the goals and the priorities contained 
therein. 

When we submit our next report, I expect we will be able to tell 
you of the strong progress we have made in the fight against all 
forms of child exploitation. 

As we note in the National Strategy, we are committed to a 
multifaceted attack on child exploitation on three fronts: Preven- 
tion, deterrence, and interdiction. Each of these three is critical to 
our success in this fight. We are engaged with all of our law en- 
forcement partners on interdiction efforts, with our community and 
agency partners at the Department of Education and others in our 
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prevention efforts, and with the U.S. Marshals and others on our 
deterrence efforts. 

The message that we are sending with our National Strategy is 
clear. The Department of Justice is fully engaged in preventing, de- 
terring, and interdicting these heinous crimes. Our goal is to pre- 
vent exploitation where we can and to aggressively pursue those 
who prey on our children with strong enforcement, vigorous pros- 
ecution, and serious jail time for those who believe they can harm 
our children with impunity. Thank you. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hakes follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Francey Hakes 
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Good afternoon. Chairman Scott, Ranking Member Gohmert, and Members of the 
Subcommittee. As you may know, I am the National Coordinator for Child Exploitation 
Prevention and Interdiction. I am attached to the Office of the Deputy Attorney General, and I 
have held this position since January of this year. I am also a federal prosecutor, and have been 
an Assistant United States Attorney since 2002. Prior to my service in the U.S. Attorney's 
Office in Atlanta, I was an Assistant District Attorney in Georgia for six years. My very first 
trial as an ADA was a child exploitation case, and I have specialized in child exploitation for my 
entire career. It is an honor to appear before the Subcommittee to discuss Department of Justice 
efforts around the country to prosecute individuals involved in the prostitution of children. 

While, unfortunately, children around the world are victimized by various forms of sexual 
exploitation, my focus today is the commercial sexual exploitation of American children by 
American citizens occurring solely within our borders. I will be describing for you the efforts 
being undertaken by the Department of Justice to combat child exploitation in all its forms. As 
you know, the Department submitted its first-ever National Strategy for Child Exploitation 
Prevention and Interdiction to Congress on August 2“^^ of this year. This National Strategy 
contains three parts; a comprehensive assessment of the threat child exploitation poses to our 
children; a review of the current efforts to prevent and interdict child exploitation across the 
government; and, finally, our comprehensive approach to deterring, preventing, and interdicting 
these terrible crimes. 

The commercial sexual exploitation of American children is a form of human trafftcking, and is 
often prosecuted under the sex trafficking provisions of 1 8 U.S.C. 1 591 . Those who sexually 
exploit children, whether foreign or domestic, for commercial gain, exploit vulnerabilities of 
their victims. American children are recruited by pimps and madams from all socioeconomic 
backgrounds and all races. They become victims often because of abandonment, abuse, or 
unhappiness. The children targeted by pimps and madams typically are runaways, throwaways, 
or victims of physical or sexual abuse. These vulnerable children are promised stability, love, 
attention and a home, but find themselves forced into prostitution instead. American pimps and 
madams can recruit children for nearly nothing, and can easily replace one child with another. 
They seem to have little fear of law enforcement, confident in their ability to keep their victims 
from cooperating against them. And, sadly, these pimps and madams are confident that they 
have customers willing to pay to sexually assault these children. 
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The Department of Justice is heavily involved in combating this grave and growing problem. 
While it is difficult to imagine, children as young as 1 1 years old are targeted for commercial 
sexual exploitation in the United States. Once in the custody of a pimp, everything the child 
earns goes to the captor and attempted escapes often result in brutal beatings or even death. 

In June 2003, to address the growing problem of commercial sex trafficking of children within 
the United States, the FBI joined the Department of Justice Child Exploitation and Obscenity 
Section and the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children (NCMEC) to launch the 
Innocence Lost National Initiative (ILNI). 

Each of ILNl’s 38 task forces and working groups throughout the U.S. include federal, state and 
local law enforcement agencies working in tandem with U.S. Attorney’s Offices. Additionally, 
the program brings state and federal law enforcement agencies, prosecutors, and social service 
providers from all around the country to NCMEC for joint training opportunities. 

Task Force operations usually begin as local actions, targeting such places as truck stops, 
casinos, street “tracks,” and Internet websites, based on intelligence gathered by officers working 
in their respective jurisdictions. Initial arrests are often violations of local and state laws relating 
to prostitution or solicitation, ftifonnation gleaned from those arrested often uncovers organized 
efforts to prostitute women and children across many states. FBI agents further develop this 
information in partnership with other federal prosecutors and federal charges are filed where 
appropriate. 

For its part, the FBI’s Crimes Against Children Unit also coordinates a national sting operation 
to combat domestic sex trafficking of children entitled Operalion Cross Country multiple times 
throughout the year. Innocence Lost National Initiative (ILNl) task forces in 38 cities have 
participated in the operation by targeting venues such as the street tracks, truck stops, motels, and 
casinos where children are typically prostituted. Every case initiated through the ILNI is 
reviewed for possible federal violations, and where applicable, cases are presented to the United 
States Attorney's Office for prosecution. 

To date, the ILNI has resulted in nearly 600 convictions at the State and Federal level, and the 
location and recovery of over 1100 children. Investigative efforts have increasingly resulted in 
substantial sentences for those convicted, including four life sentences and numerous others 
ranging from 25-45 years. 

One such example, the "Precious Cargo" investigation, targeted pimps involved in the sex 
trafficking of children and adult women to and from the truck stops of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Over 1 50 victims were identified during the investigation, of which 45 were identified as having 
been exploited while underage, the youngest of whom was 1 2 years old. In December 2005, 
eighteen individuals were indicted for the sex trafficking of children, conspiracy, transportation, 
and money laundering. In December 2008, Terrance Williams, aka "Sleazy T" was sentenced to 
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45 years for his role in the enterprise; Eric Hayes, aka "International Ross" to 35 years; and 
multiple other defendants to sentences exceeding 25 years in length. 

These cases require dedication of investigators, victim specialists, and prosecutors as they often 
turn on the testimony of children who’ve suffered extreme psychological and physical abuse, 
who lack supportive family structure, and who may have become forcibly addicted to drugs or 
alcohol. Corroborating evidence becomes critical due to the pressure on the victim, and 
sometimes the victim is not willing to cooperate. The FBI and the Department of Justice 
prosecutors willingly accept these extra burdens to bring to justice offenders who view children 
as fungible objects to be sold for sex. 

As 1 have noted, gaining the victim’s cooperation in these cases can be difficult, and one of the 
primary reasons is that there is a dearth of services available to these children to keep them 
available to law enforcement, offer them treatment or a place to live to escape the only life 
they’ve come to know. The Department of Justice’s Office for Victims of Crime (OVC) is now 
funding three Demonstration Projects that are focused on providing services to domestic children 
victimized by commercial sexual exploitation. The three awarded programs are Safe Horizon, 
Inc., in New York, New York; Salvation Army Metropolitan Division in Chicago, Illinois; and 
Standing Against Global Exploitation - or “SAGE” - Project, Inc., in San Francisco, California. 
Each program received $800,000 for 3 years. These projects will, hopefully, identify promising 
practices in the delivery of a wide array of services to victims, and will lead to a report about the 
project. 

The Department of Justice recognizes that secure housing and specialized services are critical to 
meet the needs of this unique population of child victims. The housing piece will allow law 
enforcement to ensure the safety of these children, and to build the necessary rapport and trust to 
allow the victims to assist in the investigation and prosecution of their abusers. Specialized 
services for these children are also necessary, and must address the full range of trauma 
experienced by them. These victims are often survivors of sexual abuse even before being 
recruited by pimps and madams, they have often suffered violence at the hands of their pimps, 
and certainly by those who paid to assault them, and they may have other conditions, like drug 
and alcohol addiction, that require these specialized services. 

As I mentioned before, the Department of Justice conducted a threat assessment as part of the 
National Strategy for Child Exploitation Prevention and Interdiction. This assessment found that 
there is a lack of definitive data on the scope of this problem, however, there is some scientific 
research that gives a small picture of the nature of those forced into a life of prostitution. In one 
study in Chicago, researchers found over half of prostitutes reported engaging in prostitution 
before they turned IS years old. hi San Francisco, similar research found 78 percent of those 
engaged in prostitution reported beginning this life as a juvenile, and some 60 percent reported 
they were 16 or younger. 
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In FY 2009, the Department of Justice awarded funding under a new program titled, “Improving 
Community Response to the Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children” to Oakland, 
California, Portland, Oregon, and Miami, Florida. This program focuses on developing a 
comprehensive community-based approach to domestic commercial sexual exploitation of 
children. The goal of the program is to enable participating communities to improve their 
capacity to: recognize exploited youth and youth at risk for exploitation; effectively investigate 
and prosecute cases against adults who exploit children and youth; and, intervene appropriately 
with and compassionately serve victims including providing essential services. Additionally, in 
FY 2010 four awards were made to Internet Crimes Against Children Task Force - affiliated 
state and local law enforcement agencies to assist them in improving their community’s response 
to victims of commercial sexual exploitation. 

The Department of Justice, recognizing this lack of definitive data on this problem, is funding 
research to answer these key questions: 1) how many youth under 18 were victims of 
commercial sexual exploitation in the U.S. in 2008; 2) how many of these victims were known to 
law enforcement; and 3) how many of these victims were not known to law enforcement. 
Preliminary results from this study are due in early 2011. 

As I noted at the beginning of my remarks, the Department of Justice has recently submitted its 
National Strategy for Child Exploitation Prevention and Interdiction to Congress. And, we have 
begun implementing the goals and priorities contained therein. When we submit our next 
Report, I expect we will be able to report strong progress in the fight against all forms of child 
exploitation. As we note in the National Strategy, we are committed to a multi-faceted attack on 
child sexual exploitation in three forms: prevention, deterrence, and interdiction. Each of these 
three are critical to our success in this fight. We are engaged with all our law enforcement 
partners on interdiction efforts, with our community and Agency partners at the Department of 
Education and others in our prevention efforts, and with the U.S. Marshals Service and others on 
our deterrence efforts. The message we are sending with our National Strategy is clear: the 
Department of Justice is fully engaged in preventing, deterring, and interdicting these heinous 
crimes. Our goal is to prevent exploitation where we can, and to aggressively pursue those who 
prey on our children with strong enforcement, vigorous prosecution, and serious jail time for 
those who believe they can harm our children with impunity. 
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Mr. Scott. Chief Sensley. 

TESTIMONY OF NICHOLAS A. SENSLEY, CHIEF OF POLICE, 
TRUCKEE POLICE DEPARTMENT, TRUCKEE, CA 

Chief Sensley. Thank you Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Gohmert and other Members of the Committee. And especially to 
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Mr. Lungren, thank you for the support that you continue to show 
for us in California. 

I am going to jump to the end as I speak to the issues that have 
been spoken to in many representations here today. Part of my con- 
cern is in the use of the term “slavery.” My concern rests there be- 
cause from the street level we can attest that what is going on in 
this domestic minor sex trafficking is, in fact, an act of slavery. 
Where the problem exists is that there is not the emphasis in re- 
sponding to this problem of slavery that we saw some 200 years 
ago. And if perhaps truly a shift were to occur, we would see the 
needed response for our children, particularly on the street. 

I go back to Mr. Gohmert’s earlier statement when he spoke, in 
saying that this is a problem that is difficult to comprehend. It is 
in fact a problem that is difficult to comprehend even among the 
law enforcement circles, and that is a part of the problem in that 
it causes often an inappropriate response to a very significant prob- 
lem and quite an atrocity that is being perpetrated against our 
children. 

When in the initial years following — particularly the first year 
following the passage of TVPA, we were conservatively estimating 
that 90 percent of law enforcement was unaware of this problem 
as it manifests itself here in this country, let alone how it mani- 
fests itself in other parts of the world. The other-parts-of-the-world 
side of this issue is part of the problem in that it is largely per- 
ceived as something that goes on somewhere else and that it is not 
happening here at home to our own children. That in itself leads 
to another level of victimization for a tremendous problem that is 
going on in every major city, even in small cities, around the world. 
And we need to recognize that for what it is. 

The City of Dallas, in these statistics that they have brought 
from their work, one of the statistics that they point out is that 
there is an 85 percent chance that by the second time a teenage 
girl runs away, she will be sexually exploited. By the third time 
she runs away, she will be commercially sexually exploited. She 
will be a victim of human trafficking. 

There is great cooperation that is going on between Federal, 
State, and local enforcement officers and among the NGO partners 
that are a part of the response to this problem. But from what I 
am seeing it is happening in pockets around our country and with 
varying levels of success. That is largely dependent upon issues re- 
lated to education and training; resources, particularly resources in 
terms of facilities. 

It is a difficult matter for a young patrol officer when with some 
diligence has managed to identify what truly may be a victim of 
human trafficking, and the best that he has is to maintain that 
person in the back of a patrol car until they can beg or make some 
sort of appeal to place this child who, if not properly placed, will 
simply end up back on the street and in the system and in the 
hands of the traffickers. And when that child sees that is the sys- 
tem’s response to the tragedy that she has lived, then there is no 
reason to have confidence in a justice system to find resolution to 
this problem. 

Another matter that I would really like to speak to very quickly 
with regard to the bill itself I appreciate the statement and the 
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concern about a “John program” that pays for the education of the 
perpetrators on the demand side of this issue. Quite frankly, if they 
had the money to pay for the services to exploit these children, 
then they have have the money it takes to pay for being caught in 
the perpetration of this crime. 

I highly encourage us in this time of considering this issue that 
this only be the beginning of a major movement toward combating 
this problem. If we truly regard it as an issue of slavery, then we 
should give it the response that slavery deserves on a wide scale 
and a monumental level. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sensley follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Nicholas A. Sensley 

Statement of Nicholas A. Sensley 
Chief of Police, Tmckee, California 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, thank you for holding this hearing and for 
inviting me to give testimony on sex trafficking within our own borders of children citizens of 
the United States. This crime, having been referred to as “Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking,” is 
reasonably suspected to be a very pervasive crime in our country is worthy of your attention and 
response. 

I have been a California law enforcement officer for nearly 23 years and during the last nine 
years of my career I have devoted significant effort to the fight against human trafficking as it 
manifests in the United States and abroad. My experiences in helping to develop effective 
responses to this crime have included key locations in the United States such as New York City, 
Dallas, San Francisco, Oakland and Sacramento. Notwithstanding the evidences of the horror 
attached to this crime as it is perpetrated against any of its victims in its various forms, it is most 
abhorrent when it is carried out against children. Often my findings are that among those of our 
citizens who happen to be aware of this crime, there is consistent perception that this crime is a 
problem for the children of other nations and is less of a concern here at home. There is 
sufficient evidence that this is not the case and it is to the hope of those who suffer under this 
crime that you should consider how we might better combat the sex trafficking of children of the 
United States. 

I am not a statistician nor strictly devoted to the research attached to this problem. Though I am 
aware am greatly appreciative of such outputs, I am focused ultimately on solutions that affect 
the efforts at the street level of discovering the crime and appropriately responding to it in a 
victim-centered and comprehensive manner that leads to rescue of the children and prosecution 
of the perpetrators. Herein is the special problem as it relates to the Domestic Minor Sex 
Trafficking. That is, the impact of discovery of the crime, appropriate identification and 
classification of the victim, and prosecution of the perpetrators has thus far been disproportionate 
to the pervasiveness of the crime and not deterring to the criminals. 

Among the barriers to successful responses to this crime is education among law enforcement 
officers, the availability of resources that allow for investment in discovering this easily masked 
crime, and most unfortunately, a widespread belief that the victims are complicit profit seeking 
criminals. My experiences do not allow me to draw a blanket conclusion that all minors 
involved in this crime are without measures of culpability. Often, their circumstances do not 
neatly satisfy the evidences that would point to them as victims. Nevertheless, there need be a 
required duty on the part of the justice system to fully presume, until clear evidence shows 
otherwise, that a minor has not been forced or coerced into the crime. 
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The evaluations to determine if a minor is a victim of trafficking must be done in a manner and 
under conditions conducive to a minor’s ability to disclose free from the psychological 
manipulations, coaching, and false hope often created in them by their traffickers. This 
minimally demands a custodial environment that gives hope of the restoration of a fundamental 
human need to be cared for and loved, to have basic survival and safety needs intact, and a 
diminished sense of hopelessness and elevated sense of human value. Without such 
circumstances and environments, minor victims of sex trafficking are readily poised to carry out 
the strategic coaching of their traffickers, believe in the false hope they have been given, and flee 
and return to their own demise at first opportunity. Creating effective custodial environments for 
these victims is not among resource and skill sets of our average police departments. In practice, 
attempts at creating such environments within enforcement facilities often result in an apparent 
fapade designed only to elicit cooperation for the enforcement goals. These safe custody 
environments can be, and should be among the resources and skills of non-enforcement service 
provider partners. 

The ability to discover and appropriately respond to domestic sex trafficking of minors is time 
and resource consuming for enforcement officers and their departments. Efforts to discover and 
respond to trafficking of minors are counterproductive to statistics driven policing operations 
wherein officers are required to produce numbers, bodies, and turnkey investigations. This crime 
remains unconventional to the degree that it is not a crime discovered through traditional “Vice 
and Prostitudon Stings” and other operations that do not rely upon careful and systematic 
evaluation of intelligence, patient follow through on investigative leads, and strategic analysis of 
circumstances and the persons involved. Notwithstanding the false understanding given to the 
use of the term “trafficking”, this is a crime that does not respect borders and jurisdictions. A 
nationwide reporting system is desperately needed to provide resource information and long- 
term tracking of intelligence related to this crime. 

In an economy of budget cuts to local police departments, redistribution of resources, and 
widespread beliefs that domestic sex trafficking of minors is a politically correct and 
contemporary label for prostitution involving delinquent juveniles, there will be rare efforts to 
give the requisite attention to this crime in the absence of additional support and incentive. 
H.R.5575, the Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Deterrence and Victims Support Act of 2010 is 
an essential Act to increase education, awareness, and the capacity to combat domestic minors 
sex trafficking. 


Mr. Scott. Mr. Allen. 

TESTIMONY OF ERNIE ALLEN, PRESIDENT AND CEO, NA- 
TIONAL CENTER FOR MISSING AND EXPLOITED CHILDREN, 
ALEXANDRIA, VA 

Mr. Allen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Judge Gohmert, Members 
of the Committee. It has heen said several times, but most Ameri- 
cans believe that child trafficking only happens somewhere else. 
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Today I can report to you that it is happening to at least 100,000 
U.S. children each year. You have heard the numbers from the 
Members already. 

The primary basis for our estimate is a study by the University 
of Pennsylvania, funded by the National Institute of Justice. The 
researchers estimated that 293,000 U.S. children are at risk each 
year and that 250,000 10- to 17-year-olds are involved in commer- 
cial sexual exploitation, with at least 60 percent being runaway, 
throwaway, or homeless kids. Of that number, we believe that at 
least 100,000 are trafficking victims. 

One-third of street-level prostitutes are less than 18. One half of 
off-street prostitutes are less than 18. Since the launch of the Inno- 
cence Lost Initiative that Ms. Hakes mentioned, we at the Center 
have learned several important things. One is that much of this is 
organized crime. There is a network. These kids are moved from 
city to city. 

While most of it is not traditional Mafia-type organized crime, in 
April a Federal grand jury in New York indicted members of the 
Gambino crime family for selling kids for sex via the Internet. Or- 
ganized crime is involved for two reasons: low risk, high profit. 

We have learned, as has been mentioned by Chief Sensley and 
others, that these kids are victims. This truly is 21st century slav- 
ery. They lack the ability to walk away. The pimps who use them 
are the criminals, as are the customers who purchase them. These 
kids need to be rescued, not arrested. 

And we have learned that the offenders don’t just parade these 
kids on city streets anymore. We have learned, we have seen over 
the past 7 years that there has been gradual movement to the 
Internet. The customers shop online from the privacy of their own 
homes and hotel rooms, and that is why in 2008 the National Cen- 
ter joined with Connecticut Attorney General Richard Blumenthal 
and 40 other AGs in an agreement with craigslist, the largest on- 
line classified advertising site. We recognize that law enforcement 
is never going to be able to arrest and prosecute everybody. If we 
are going to end child sexual trafficking, which is the goal, we need 
a multipronged attack that includes engaging the companies at the 
epicenter of the problem. 

Why was the nonprofit National Center a party to such an agree- 
ment? Well, first, it is what we do. Secondly, Congress has given 
the Center 20 specific mandates, including operating the 
CyberTipline, the national reporting mechanism for child sexual 
exploitation, working to prevent child sexual exploitation, and spe- 
cifically working with law enforcement, Internet service providers, 
electronic payment providers and others to reduce the distribution 
on the Internet of images of sexually exploited children. So it was 
absolutely necessary and appropriate for us to be a party to the 
agreement. And let me add that we have not received a dime from 
craigslist, nor will we. 

In the 2008 agreement, craigslist agreed to require credit card 
verification, working phone numbers, and aid law enforcement in- 
vestigations. Yet after several months, it was clear that the agree- 
ment was not having the intended effect. So in 2009, craigslist 
agreed to take additional steps, including shutting down Erotic 
Services, replacing it with a new category in which all ads would 
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be manually screened, with suspicious ads being reported to the 
National Center. Nude or graphic pornography photos were 
banned. 

Again, while there was some impact, we concluded that it was 
not eliminating the problem, so we pressed for additional steps. It 
now appears that craigslist has shut down Adult Services alto- 
gether. And if indeed this has occurred, we think it is a positive 
and constructive step. 

However, we must broaden the focus beyond craigslist and urge 
every online classified site to take action, including flagging and re- 
porting suspicious ads to the National Center’s CyberTipline. 

Let me illustrate briefly. In July, a Maryland mother found her 
daughter in a sex ad on multiple sites, including craigslist and 
Back Page. She contacted us. We worked with the Maryland State 
Police and the FBI. The juvenile was recovered. The pimp was ar- 
rested. The child in the ad looked young, yet no company reported 
it. There are many other examples. 

We received over the past 16 months 137 reports from craigslist. 
They removed 725,000 ads. Our message to these companies and 
the public is simple: If you see it, if you suspect it, if you know 
about it, report it. That is the way law enforcement learns about 
these cases. 

Now, we recognize that if we crack down in one area, some of 
this problem will migrate to other areas. But frankly that is 
progress. We follow the money. The goal is to destroy the business 
model of those who sell children for sex on the Internet. 

Let me mention briefly a few other priorities. First, many of 
these kids are missing children. Our analysts are doing image 
matching, searching databases trying to identify children who have 
been reported missing by their parents, and are finding a bunch of 
them. Yet some law enforcement agencies still do not enter them 
promptly into NCIC as is required by Federal law, and some not 
at all. There must be comprehensive law enforcement training in 
how to recognize high-risk victims and respond effectively. 

This is a complex problem that crosses political boundaries and 
jurisdictions. There needs to be strong cooperation between Federal 
and State governments. In July, the National Conference of State 
Legislatures adopted a strong policy on human trafficking calling 
for more services for victims, enhancement of NCIC, and greater 
Federal-State dialogue and collaboration. We think that is impor- 
tant. 

There needs to be far more attention to prevention. Increasingly, 
our society is sexualizing children at younger and younger ages, 
leading some kids to view sexual exploitation as normal. We must 
keep them from becoming compliant victims. 

As you have heard, we need to attack demand, and we need to 
create greater understanding as to why there is such a large mar- 
ket in this country for sex with kids. 

Finally, we have got to provide more services for the victims. 
Today there are some extraordinary programs doing heroic work, 
but there are not enough of them and the ones that exist receive 
insufficient funding. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I can report that we are making 
progress, but there is much more to do and we believe that Con- 
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gresswoman Maloney and Congressman Smith’s bill is a great step 
forward. Thank you. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Allen follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I welcome this opportunity to appear 
before you to discuss domestic minor sex trafficking. The National Center for Missing & 
Exploited Children (NCMEC) joins you in your concern for the safety of our youth and 
thanks you for bringing attention to this serious problem facing America’s communities. 

As you know, the National Center for Missing & Exploited Children is a not-for-profit 
corporation, mandated by Congress and working in partnership with the LT.S. Department 
of Justice. NCMEC is a public-private partnership, funded in part by Congress and in part 
by the private sector. For 26 years NCMEC has operated under Congressional mandate to 
serve as the national resource center and clearinghouse on missing and exploited 
children. This statutory mandate (see 42 U.S.C. §5773) includes 19 specific operational 
functions, among which are: 

• operating a national 24-hour toll-free hotline, I -800-THE-LOST® (1-800-843- 
5678), to intake reports of missing children and receive leads about ongoing 
cases; 

• operating the CyberTipline, the “9-1-1 for the Internet,” that the public and 
electronic service providers may use to report Internet-related child sexual 
exploitation; 

• providing technical assistance and training to individuals and law enforcement 
agencies in the prevention, investigation, prosecution, and treatment of cases 
involving missing and exploited children; 

• tracking the incidence of attempted child abductions, 

• providing forensic technical assistance to law enforcement; 

• facilitating the deployment of the National Emergency Child Locator Center 
during periods of national disasters, 

• working with law enforcement and the private sector to reduce the distribution of 
child pornography over the Internet; 

• operating a child victim identification program to assist law enforcement in 
identifying victims of child pornography, 

• developing and disseminating programs and infonnation about Internet safety and 
the prevention of child abduction and sexual exploitation; and 

• providing technical assistance and training to law enforcement in identifying and 
locating non-compliant sex offenders. 

The CyberTipline is the national clearinghouse for leads and tips regarding child sexual 
exploitation crimes. It is operated in partnership with the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(“FBI”), the Department of Homeland Security’s Bureau of Immigration and Customs 
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Enforcement (“ICE”), the LT.S. Postal Inspection Service, the Internet Crimes Against 
Children Task Forces (“ICAC”), thelJ.S. Secret Service, the U S. Department of 
Justice’s Child Exploitation and Obscenity Section, as well as other state and local law 
enforcement. We receive reports in eight categories of crimes against children: 

• possession, manufacture and distribution of child pornography; 

• online enticement of children for sexual acts; 

• child prostitution, 

• sex tourism involving children 

• extrafamilial child sexual molestation; 

• unsolicited obscene material sent to a child; 

• misleading domain names; and 

• misleading words or digital images on the Internet. 

These reports are made by both the public and by Electronic Service Providers, who are 
required by law to report apparent child pornography to the CyberTipline. The leads are 
reviewed by NCMEC analysts, who examine and evaluate the content, add related 
information that would be useful to law enforcement, use publicly-available search tools 
to determine the geographic location of the apparent criminal act, and provide all 
information to the appropriate law enforcement agency for investigation. These reports 
are also triaged to ensure that children in imminent danger get first priority. 

The FBI, ICE and Postal Inspection Service have direct and immediate access to all 
CyberTipline reports, and assign agents and analysts to work at NCMEC. In the 1 2 years 
since the CyberTipline began, NCMEC has received and processed more than 943,000 
reports. To date, electronic service providers have reported to the CyberTipline more 
than 7.8 million images/videos of sexually exploited children. To date, more than 38 
million child pornography images and videos have been reviewed by the analysts in our 
Child Victim Identification Program, which assists prosecutors to secure convictions for 
crimes involving identified child victims and helps law enforcement to locate and rescue 
child victims who have not yet been identified. 

When they hear the term “child trafficking,” most Americans think that it only happens 
somewhere else, in Southeast Asia or Central America. Even if they acknowledge that 
this crime happens in the United States, they assume the victims are foreign children 
brought into this country who are trafficked only in large cities. 


In fact, we have learned that most of the victims of domestic minor sex trafficking are 
American kids who initially leave home voluntarily and are being trafficked on Main 
Street USA. One police commander said to me, “the only way not to find this problem in 
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any community is simply not to look for it.” The good news is that America has begun 
to look. The bad news is that we have barely scratched the surface. 

I’d like to briefly address four issues with you today: the scope of the problem; the 
growing role of the Internet; how we can respond more effectively; and what we can do 
to prevent kids from becoming victims. 

The Scope of the Problem: Although it is difficult to quantify the scope of this problem 
with accuracy, the National Center for Missing & Exploited Children estimates that at 
least 100,000 American children each year are the victims of commercial child 
prostitution and child trafficking. 

The primary basis for our estimate is the research of Dr. Richard Estes and Dr. Neil Alan 
Weiner at the University of Pennsylvania, funded by the US. Department of Justice 
through its National Institute of Justice. Dr. Estes and Dr. Weiner estimated that 293,000 
US children are “at risk” of commercial child exploitation each year. However, they 
provided much greater detail and analysis. 

Dr. Estes estimated that the number of 10 — 17 year olds involved in commercial sexual 
exploitation in the US each year likely exceeds 250,000, with 60% of these victims being 
runaway, thrownaway or homeless youth. Commercial sexual exploitation is broader in 
scope than just child prostitution, but there is little doubt that the commercial sexual 
exploitation of runaway, thrownaway and homeless youth is overwhelmingly 
prostitution. 

The researchers also estimated that one-third of street-level prostitutes in the U.S. are less 
than 18 while half of off-street prostitutes are less than 18. With the explosion in the sale 
of kids for sex online, it is clear that more kids are at risk today than ever before. 

Thus, while 100,000 is a very conservative number, we believe it is empirically sound 
and defensible. 

How old are the victims? For girls, the entry age is just 12-14; most boys enter this 
insidious world at age 11-13. 

We have learned other things about this problem? 

• Much of child sex trafficking is organized crime; and 

• The children involved are victims. 

These children are commodities for sale by an often sophisticated criminal network. They 
are trafficked, moved from city to city for the financial gain of those who use, abuse and 
control them. While historically, we have argued that the organized criminals involved in 
domestic child trafficking are not part of traditional Mafia or La Casa Nostra 
organizations, earlier this year a federal grand jury in New York indicted members of the 
Gambino crime family for selling kids for sex and using the Internet to advertise them. 
Organized crime is drawn to this illicit industry because it offers relatively low risk and 
high profit. To deter them we must increase the risk and eliminate the profitability. 
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These children are victims of 2 1 century slavery. They lack the ability to walk away. 
The pimps who use and discard them are the criminals, as are those who purchase them. 
These children need to be rescued, not arrested. 

One example: A posting was found of a child being advertised online in Reno, Nevada. 

A NCMEC analyst ran database searches on a phone number and matched the name of a 
missing child in NCMEC’ s database. The NCMEC analyst and an FBI analyst compared 
the missing child poster with the photo in the advertisement, and concluded that it was 
the same child. They alerted the Reno Innocence Lost Task Force, which located the 
missing child and her one-year-old baby. In the place where they were being kept, the 
only furniture was a couch. The baby was sleeping on a cushion on the floor. Nevada 
Child Protective Services picked up the baby, and the trafficked child is getting help. 

We are encouraged by the recent passage of Safe Harbor laws in New York, Connecticut, 
and Illinois, mandating that these children be treated as victims. We are hopeful that 
other states will enact similar legislation soon, codifying this principle in law. 

The Growing Role of the Internet: Offenders don’t just parade these children on city 
streets any more. Today, a “customer” can shop online for a child from the privacy of his 
home or hotel room. Online classified ads make it possible to pimp these Idds to 
prospective customers with little risk. 

in 2008 NCMEC joined with Connecticut Attorney General Richard Blumenthal in an 
agreement with Craigslist, signed onto hy 39 other Attorneys General. Craigslist agreed 
to require credit card verification in its “erotic services” section, charge those who post 
ads in “erotic services,” require them to submit a working phone number, and aid law 
enforcement investigations of illegal prostitution/tralFicking of children. 

Recognizing that the initial agreement was not having the hoped-for effect, in 2009 
Craigslist agreed to take additional steps, including shutting down “erotic services” 
altogether and replacing it with a new “adult services” category in which all ads would be 
manually reviewed by Craigslist. Nude or graphic photos would be banned. 

Yet, the problem has continued to grow. It is essential to broaden the focus to the entire 
online classifieds industry. It is also imperative that online classified advertising sites 
flag and report suspicious ads to NCMEC ’s CyberTipline. 

Let me illustrate the importance of reporting. In July 2010 a Maryland mother found a 
photo of her runaway daughter in a sex ad on multiple online classifieds sites. She 
contacted NCMEC. Working with the Maryland State Police and the FBI, the juvenile 
was recovered and is getting help. The pimp was arrested. The child in the ad looked 
young. Yet, no company reported it. There are many other examples. We need the help 
and vigilance of the general public and of these companies. 

Some online classified ad sites cooperate with law enforcement in investigations. 
However, this is not eliminating the problem. These ads must not be posted to begin with. 
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So how can these classified ad sites determine whether or not to post an ad? They can 
conduct manual reviews of the ads and photos to identify words and terms known to be 
used in child prostitution. Web crawling tools may automate this review, by flagging key 
words suggestive of child trafficking. One non-governmental organization used such a 
tool and found that 20% of the ads it searched contained key words often used in child 
trafficking. Of course, these key words are possible indicators, not proof, of criminal 
activity. Until law enforcement is given the information necessary to open an 
investigation, these children will continue to suffer as hidden victims. 

In addition, NCMEC encourages all classified ad websites to report these suspicious ads 
to the CyberTipline, Once an ad is reported to w'wvv. cvbertipliiie.co m. NCMEC refers it 
to the appropriate law enforcement agency for investigation. Congress must challenge the 
public to report these crimes in their communities and to spread awareness of the 
CyberTipline, The message is simple: If you see it, know about it, or suspect it - report 
it. 

Of course, if we crack down on child sex trafficking on one area of the Internet, some of 
it will migrate to other areas. We must follow the money and follow the pimps. Like the 
pursuit of other kinds of criminal behavior, law enforcement will follow it wherever it 
goes. The goal is to make it riskier, less profitable and more difficult — to destroy the 
business model for those who sell children for sex. 

How We Can Respond More Effectively: In 2003 the U.S. Department of Justice 
recognized that this problem requires multi-disciplinary, multi -jurisdictional, and multi- 
agency partnerships. The FBI and the U.S. Department of Justice’s Child Exploitation & 
Obscenity Section (CEOS) launched the Innocence Lost National Initiative. NCMEC is 
proud to be a partner in this 7-year-old effort. 

This initiative spurred the creation 38 dedicated task forces and working groups 
throughout the U.S., involving federal, state and local law enforcement agencies, in a 
coordinated effort to attack the problem of child prostitution. Because most of these cases 
are violations of state law, they must be dealt with at the state/local level. Historically, 
pressure from law enforcement caused the pimps to simply move the kids to another city. 
Or, police simply arrested the kids. 

Innocence Lost changed this. Combining the strength of multiple agencies with the U.S. 
Attorneys’ offices, more than 1,110 child victims have been rescued. More than 600 
pimps have been convicted, and, for the first time, many are getting serious sentences 
from the courts. Four were sentenced to life in prison, and many others were sentenced 
to 20-plus years. 

The support of Congress is necessary for the continued success of this program. 

While it is true that this problem is one of sexual exploitation, it begins because these 
children are missing — runaway or thrownaway children. Many of them are not reported 
to law enforcement. Even when some of them are reported missing, some law 
enforcement agencies are not entering them promptly into the FBI’s National Crime 
Information Center database (NCIC) and, in many cases, not entering them at all. Nearly 
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thirty years ago, the late Senator Paul Simon of Illinois coined the phrase “runaway 
presumption,” meaning that police often presumed that a runaway child would come 
home on his own. Parents were told to wait a day or two to see if their child turned up 
before police would take the report. 

Today, we know that these waiting periods and slow law enforcement response put many 
missing children at greater risk. Child advocacy groups estimate that as many as one- 
third of teen runaways/thrownaways will become involved in prostitution within 48 hours 
of leaving home. 

In 1982 Congress passed the Missing Children’s Act, making it possible to enter missing 
child information into NCIC. In 1990 Congress passed the National Child Search 
Assistance Act, mandating immediate NCIC entry in every missing child case, and 
eliminating the waiting periods. Congress further clarified this in the Adam Walsh Child 
Protection and Safety Act of 2006, specifying that law enforcement must enter missing 
children into NCIC within 2 hours of receiving the report. 

Yet, research has shown that these laws are not implemented consistently, due in part to 
the fact that law enforcement is faced with approximately 600,000 NCIC entries of 
runaway children every year. Of the missing child cases reported to NCMEC, 78% are 
what we call “Endangered Runaways.” These children are at the highest risk of being 
trafficked for sex. Of the child prostitution reports made to the CyberTipline, more than 
1,700 involve known missing children being prostituted. 

There must be comprehensive, widely-available law enforcement training in how to 
recognize high-risk victims and respond effectively. 

Prevention and Next Steps: Increasingly, our society has sexualized children at 
younger and younger ages. To some extent, this has led many children to perceive some 
degree of sexual exploitation as normal. We must take appropriate steps to prevent 
children from becoming compliant victims who are taught to self-exploit. 

While there are excellent laws for prosecuting the perpetrators who exploit or profit 
from the exploitation of children, more must be done to attack the demand. We must 
strive to better understand why there is such a large consumer market in this country 
for sex with kids. The trafficking of children for sexual purposes Is not new, but never 
has it been more blatant, more visible, or seemingly more normalized than it is today in 
this era of the Internet. 

The American Psychological Association concluded that exposure to sexualized images, 
fashions, and role models made girls think of and treat themselves as sexual objects. 

The report links sexualization with eating disorders, low self-esteem, and depression in 
girls and women (Report of the APA Taskforce on the Sexualization of Girls, 2007). 


We must make sure that children are not vulnerable to becoming compliant victims. 
We must work to prevent child sexual exploitation, but also address the factors that 
promote the sexual interest of adults in children. Children are not sexual commodities 
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and yet they are casually bought and sold online for sexual purposes like other services 
or objects. We are convinced that social change is possible, as evidenced by the 
movements for tobacco-free policies, breast-cancer screening, and seatbelts and 
mandatory child car seats. 

Finally, we must also provide needed services for the victims who are rescued. They must 
be given the tools necessary to prevent them from returning to a pimp. Long-term shelters 
and residential treatment programs currently lack sufficient resources. Many of the 1 ,1 00 
children rescued by Innocence Lost had no place to go to get help. 

Commercial sexual exploitation knows no biases. While some children who runaway or 
are deemed thrownaway may be at greater risk, a child being sold on the Internet is 
everyone's child. 

hi closing, I offer the following recommendations: 

’ Congress should reaffimi and expand the role of the federal government in attacking 
this problem. Law enforcement should receive training in the NCTC entry of missing 
children and identifying high-risk victims. 

’ Congress should reaffimi that child prostitution and child trafficking are not victimless 
crimes, and should urge states to enact laws ensuring that these children are treated as 
victims and not perpetrators. 

’ Congress and states should expand resources and services available for the victims. 
There are some extraordinary programs doing heroic work, but there aren’t enough of 
them and the ones that exist receive insufficient funding. 

’ Congress should challenge everyone to report child prostitution in their communities. 
The message is simple: If you see it in your city, or if you know about it, or if you 
suspect it, report it. 

I am encouraged to report that there is real movement and real progress. Federal, state 
and local governments are working together and doing more. The media has shined a 
spotlight on this crisis. But we need to do more, and it is important that Congress provide 
leadership. 


We are grateful to Representatives Maloney, Smith, Poe, Speier and others who are 
spearheading the effort to provide more help to the victims and to awaken the nation to 
this problem of hidden victims in its midst. 
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Mr. Scott. Ms. Frundt. 

TESTIMONY OF TINA FRUNDT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR/ 
FOUNDER, COURTNEY’S HOUSE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Frundt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee. I am a survivor of child sex trafficking. I was 13 when 
I fell in love for the first time. He turned out to be a pimp. I was 
gang-raped, psychologically manipulated, sold for sex, and beaten. 
I had a broken arm, a broken finger, and a broken spirit when the 
police found me at the age of 15 through a raid. Sadly, they ar- 
rested me and I spent 1 year in juvenile detention. Torture. 

This is the typical experience of a child sex trafficking victim. Ar- 
rest rescued me from my pimp, but it gave me the label of delin- 
quent. Detention gave me a year away from the daily rapes and 
beatings that I was enduring but it did not provide me with the 
counseling or the treatment for the trauma. I spent 1 year locked 
up, and came out at the end with no referrals for services, nothing 
to help me go back and have a normal childhood. 

I took those experiences and made it my mission, as many, many 
survivors do, to be a part of the solution. A decade ago I committed 
to developing and providing the specialized services that I did not 
receive when I was a victim. And soon I will provide a specialized 
shelter, so desperately needed, to truly help hundreds and thou- 
sands of children used in prostitution in our country every year. 

First, I founded Courtney’s House in the District of Columbia 
which provides outreach, case management, specialized services to 
treat the trauma victims of child sex trafficking. Next, I began de- 
veloping Shae’s Place, a shelter for girls, ages 12 to 18, in Northern 
Virginia. We are set to open this year. However, one of the gaps 
we have at this time is the absence of safe housing. Appropriate 
shelter, specifically for boys and girl victims of domestic sex traf- 
ficking. 

Shae’s Place is designated to be a long-term home for six resi- 
dents with a maximum stay of 3 years, with a 2-year aftercare pro- 
gram. It can take years for a victim to recover, and each victim re- 
quires tailored therapy. This can only be accomplished effectively 
in a place of safety and trama-centered treatment. 

A shelter like Shae’s Place is not inexpensive to operate. Our an- 
nual projected budget is $600,000. While this provides housing, 
home schooling, counseling, therapy, as well as activities, food, ev- 
erything they need, it is supplemented by generous gifts right now: 
drastically reduced rent, in-kind gifts of furniture and necessities, 
as well as volunteer activities. Also, sizable grants from donors like 
Shared Hope International. 

Our cooperation with law enforcement has been critical on both 
the rescue front and the aftercare programs and shelter prepara- 
tions. As the most frequent first responders in a case of domestic 
minor sex trafficking, it it is critical that they are connected to 
Courtney’s House so that we can accompany them on raids to sta- 
bilize and advocate for any victims identified at the scene. We also 
follow through with case management after the rescue which gives 
the victims confidence to work with law enforcement in building 
cases. And after the case is over, they will still continue to work 
with us and receive the proper treatment that they deserve. 
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There are group homes and shelters all over the country where 
children are placed, and some may even have specialized shelters 
for different types of various sexual abuse. However, the special 
trauma suffered by a victim of domestic minor sex trafficking re- 
quires a specialized environment. This population suffers from in- 
tense embarrassment and shame, having been conditioned by the 
traffickers to blame themselves. 

The Internet has played a big part in the sex trafficking of every 
client, both boys and girls. Not only craigslist, but every child we 
have, has been sold on craigslist, averaging ages of 11 to 17. 

But what we really need to take a look at is the other resources 
us as well. Every pimp has a MySpace page. Every pimp has a 
MySpace page. They also use backpage.com. And also every 
pedophile who buys sex from children have John boards where they 
go online and post information on where to buy children. And this 
is not only inside our United States, it is also worldwide. This has 
been going on for many, many, many years. We must do something 
about our children being sold on the Internet. 

Honorable Chairman, Members of the Committee, thank you for 
the opportunity to share my experiences. As a voice of a survivor, 
and now as leader in providing services and, soon, specialized shel- 
ter to victims of domestic minor sex trafficking, I must tell you that 
when we see for the average age for boys and girls is 11 to 12 years 
old. I implore you to pass the H.R. 5575, which will enable six loca- 
tions around the country to set up comprehensive responses to the 
child sex trafficking occurring in their cities. One of these six 
grants may not be used in Washington, D.C., or Northern Virginia, 
but the benefit of six shelters somewhere in the Nation, likely dou- 
bling the number of beds currently allocated to domestic minor sex 
trafficking victims, cannot be underestimated. And we need this 
yesterday. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Frundt follows:] 
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'I'ina li'undt, I'ounder and lixecutive Director, Courtney’s House 
September 15. 2010 

House Committee on the Judiciary. Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism and Homeland Secmdty 


Mr. Chainnan and distinguished members of the Committee, I thank you for the opportunity to 
testify today on the matter of domestic minor sex trafficking. 

I am a survivor of child sex trafficking. I was 13 years old when I fell In love for the first time - 
he turned out to be a pimp. I was gang raped, psychologically manipulated, sold for sex, and 
beaten. I had a broken arm. broken finger, and broken spirit when the police found me at age 15 
through a raid. Sadly, they arrested me and 1 spent one year in juvenile detention. Ibnure.. . 
this is the typical experience of a child sex victim. 

Arrest rescued me from my pimp, but it gave me the label of delinquent. Detention gave me a 
year away from the daily rapes and beatings T was enduring, but it did not provide me with 
counseling or treatment for the trauma. I spent one year locked up and came out at the end with 
no referrals for services or assistance to rejoin a teenager’s life in America. 

Nonetheless, I took those experiences and made it my mission, as many survivors do, to be a part 
of the solution. A decade ago I committed to developing and providing the specialized services 
that I did not receive when I was the victim and soon I will provide tire specialized shelter so 
desperately needed to tatly help the hundreds of thousands of children used in prostitution in our 
country every year. First 1 founded Courtney’s House in the District of Columbia which 
provides outreach, case management and specialized services to treat the trauma victims of child 
sex trafficking endure. Next 1 began developing Shae’s Place, a shelter for girls ages 1 2- 1 8 in 
Northern Virginia. We expect to open Shae’s Place this year. 

Courtney’s House reaches the victims through street outreach and word of mouth. Specialized 
street outreach is a very important component because most victims of domestic minor sex 
trafficking do not self identify; they come to believe their trafficker’s assertion that prostitution is 
their choice. And trafficking victims are under tight pimp control which prevents them from 
seeking out help. So Courtney’s House goes to see them where they can - most often on 14'^ 
and K Streets just two blocks from the White House in our nation’s capitol. We let the girls and 
boys know we are there for them when they are ready. We operate a 24 hour hotline for 
survivors by survivors who can immediately relate to the victimization of the caller. We 
currently have eight survivor-volunteers working with Courtney’s House. Survivor informed 
programs and survivor leadership is critical to effective responses to trafficking. 

The most debilitating gap we have at this time is the absence of a safe and appropriate shelter 
specifically for the boy and girl victims of domestic minor sex trafficking. Some of the twenty 
regular clients of Courtney’s House have good homes where they can live while participating in 
the restorative programs and counseling we offer. They are the lucky ones. For the ones who do 
not, we look for placements out of state. CuiTently we have six clients in temporary out of state 
housing programs; these six will move to Shae’s Place once it opens. Even those victims who do 
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have good homes may not be able to return to them. Their trafficker may be from the 
neighborhood endangering tlieir families or their schoolmates may have learned of the 
prostitution they were involved in making school an unbearable environment. Living in a safe, 
specialized group home with others who have shared experiences encourages the disclosures and 
the resulting healing. Shae’s Place is designed to be a long term home for the six residents with 
a maximum stay of three years followed by a two year aftercare program. It can take years for a 
victim to recover and each victim requires tailored therapy. This can only be accomplished 
effectively in a place of safety and trauma-centered treatment? 

A shelter like Shae’s Place is not inexpensive to operate. Our annual projected budget is nearly 
$600,000. While this provides housing, homeschooling, counseling, therapy, as well as 
activities, food, clothing, and toiletries to up to six girls, it is supplemented with generous gifts of 
drastically reduced rent on the home, in-kind gifts of furniture and necessities, as well as 
volunteer activity providers and, of course, sizable grants from donors, like Shared Hope 
International. Also, in Virginia, every uninsured child is provided with Medicaid, allowing our 
budget to cover only emergency uncovered medical costs. Twenty-four hour and on-call staff are 
required and needed. Shae’s Place is a secured facility; cameras are placed inside and outside 
the perimeter. A resident can leave the home but staff will be notified immediately providing the 
opportunity for on-the-spot counseling to defuse the girl’s impulse to run away. 

Our cooperation with law enforcement has been critical on both the rescue front and the aftercare 
programs and shelter preparations. As the most frequent first responders in a case of domestic 
minor sex trafficking, it is critical that they are connected to Courtney’s House so that we can 
accompany them on raids to stabilize and advocate for any victims identified at the scene. We 
also follow through with case management afterward the rescue which gives the victims 
confidence to work with law enforcement in building cases against the offenders. Washington 
Metro Police Department’s Youth Division, Montgomery County Police Department, Fairfax 
County Police Department’s Anti-Child Trafficking Unit, and the FBI have all been critical law 
enforcement partners for us and other service providers in the field. In preparation for Shae’s 
Place opening, we have developed a special protocol with the neighborhood law enforcement 
patrol identifying particular responses to potential situations with the residents that may arise. 

There are group homes and shelters in the area where children are placed and some may even 
specialize in sheltering victims of various types of sexual exploitation; however, the special 
trauma suffered by a victim of domestic minor sex trafficking requires a specialized 
environment. This population suffers from intense embarrassment and shame having been 
conditioned by their trafficker to blame themselves. They also were forces to grow up fast and 
assume an attitude of tough, powerful girls to protect themselves. When these girls are placed in 
settings that are not focused on treating the trauma of sex trafficking, they will not identify with 
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the other children and the will usually run away within 72 hours to return to trafficker - the only 
familiar environment, as dangerous as it is. 

One teenaged girl we now provide services to demonstrates the problem. A victim of child sex 
trafficking, she felt unable to open up at the sexual abuse group therapy because her experience 
was so different from the others, involving tire exchange of money for sex acts, tire violence of 
the trafficking relationship, and the love she felt for her pimp that led her into the situation of 
being trafficking. These now-humiliating experiences prevented her from disclosing the 
experience and receiving appropriate trauma-based therapy. She felt the others would look down 
on her as often happens when peers learn of a girl’ s involvement in prostitution. 

The Internet has played a part in the sex trafficking of every client at Courtney’ s House. 
Furthermore, every pimp has a MySpace page. Traffickers are learning how to exploit the 
Internet using Craigslist and Backpage.com, as well as chat rooms where they become as 
familiar as a classmate to the girls and boys having lengthy “conversations” with them eveiy 
night safely at home. Something must be done to restore safety to the Internet. 

Honorable Chainnan, members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to share my 
experiences. As the voice of a survivor and now a leader in providing services and, soon, 
specialized shelter to the victims of domestic minor sex trafficking - boys and girls averaging 12 
years old - 1 implore you to pass H.R. 5515 which will enable six locations around the country to 
set up comprehensive responses to the child sex trafficking occurring in their cities. One of 
those six grants may not be made to Washington, D.C. or Northern 'Virginia but the benefit of six 
shelters somewhere in the nation, likely doubling the number of beds currently allocated to 
domestic minor sex trafficking victims, cannot be underestimated. 
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TESTIMONY OF SUZANNA TIAPULA, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 

CENTER FOR PROSECUTION OF CHILD ABUSE, NATIONAL 

DISTRICT ATTORNEYS ASSOCIATION, ALEXANDRIA, VA 

Ms. Tiapula. Chairman Scott, Ranking Member Gohmert and 
Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for inviting me to testify 
today on behalf of the National District Attorneys Association, the 
oldest and the largest organization representing over 39,000 dis- 
trict attorneys. States attorneys, attorneys general and county, city 
and tribal prosecutors with responsibility for prosecuting 95 per- 
cent of the criminal violations in every state and territory of the 
United States. Protecting our children from those who would com- 
mercially sexually exploit them remains one of the most important 
challenges facing America’s criminal justice system today. Commer- 
cial sexual exploitation of children is particularly problematic, since 
many criminal justice systems have only recently begun to address 
the victimization of our adolescents and our children that occurs in 
the guise of sex trafficking and prostitution. Emerging research on 
the adolescent brain, trauma bonding, the intimate partner vio- 
lence dynamic of pimp/child relationships is reshaping our criminal 
justice responses to more appropriately address the needs of these 
children, while bringing justice to those who would commercially 
sexually exploit them. 

As the program director of the National Center for Prosecution 
of Child Abuse, a program of the National District Attorneys Asso- 
ciation, I provide technical assistance, and training support to the 
39,000 prosecutors charged with protecting the boys and girls in 
this country from commercial sexual exploitation and allied profes- 
sionals. I am a former prosecutor. I have served as a State and 
local prosecutor in multiple jurisdictions handling a range of inti- 
mate partner violence and child abuse cases, many of which in- 
volved victims of human trafficking. 

It is through these experiences that I applaud and thank you for 
appreciating the need to improve systems responses to bring justice 
to these victims and to end human trafficking and slavery in this 
country. The leadership demonstrated by each of you who serve on 
this Subcommittee and hosting this briefing suggests that the co- 
ordination of Federal, tribal. State and local efforts in this area is 
now widely recognized as an increasing priority in America’s crimi- 
nal justice system. There are countless cases where juvenile justice 
responses, civil trial protection and criminal prosecution of child 
abuse do not reflect common schema or coordination. The statutory 
frameworks which criminalize adolescent victimization through 
prosecution stand in stark contrast to the human trafficking stat- 
utes which are specifically designed and outline protection for vic- 
tims of trafficking. Many jurisdictions, too many jurisdictions, have 
conflicting statutory frameworks for addressing the victimization of 
our children. 

As long as we are arresting the child victims we are facilitating 
the sex industry in this country. Statutory frameworks which pro- 
vide limited opportunities for the underage trafficking victim to co- 
operate with prosecution and make healthier choices fly in the face 
of our understanding of the adolescent brain, the intimate partner 
violence dynamic and the trauma bonding which occurs in these 
cases. The post-traumatic stress issues which are related to a his- 
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tory of repeated sexual assault and the inability of our child protec- 
tion systems to respond appropriately to the needs of sexually ex- 
ploited children and to the children in our foster care system. 

We have invited medical partners, including the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics, to develop a public health model for addressing 
the medical needs of these children. A criminal justice framework 
is absolutely appropriate for responding to those who are commer- 
cially sexually exploiting our children. Other frameworks might 
provide insights for better meeting the needs of the child victims 
in these cases. The need for adequate victim services is critical to 
improving the criminal justice responses with victim center inves- 
tigation and prosecution practices. 

Another concern that has been largely overlooked is that many 
of the underage female victims in these cases have children or are 
pregnant at the time of the investigation, often by their trafficker 
or pimp. Child protection needs to be involved to consider carefully 
the needs of the second generation victims in these cases. Also, we 
too often find the very inappropriately named john schools included 
in victims service allocations. I believe that was raised earlier. 
From a linguistic and a victim’s perspective, John is a book in the 
Bible, the name of my brother, and many excellent individuals. The 
criminals who commercially sexual exploit our children should not 
have their criminal behavior minimized by this language. 

Chairman Scott, Ranking Member Gohmert, Members of the 
Subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you on 
this important topic and thank you for appreciating the need to im- 
prove systems responses for the domestic victims of sex trafficking 
in this country. I am more than happy to answer any questions you 
may have. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Tiapula follows:] 
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Chairman Scott, Ranking Member Gohmert, members ofthe Subcommittee, thank you for 
inviting me to testify today on behalf ofthe National District Attorneys Association ( NDAA), 
the oldest and largest organization representing over 39,000 district attorneys, state's attorneys, 
attorneys general and cminty and city prosecutors with responsibility for prosecuting 95% of 
criminal violations in every state and territory of the United Slates 


Protecting our children from those who would sexually exploit them remains one of the most 
important challenges facing America's criminal justice system Commercial sexual exploitahon 
of children is panicularly problematic since many criminal justice institutions have only recently 
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begun to address the victimization of our adolescents and our children that occurs in the guise of 
sex trafficking and prostitution. Emerging research on the adolescent brain, trauma bonding and 
the intimate partner violence dynamics of pimp/child relationships is reshaping our criminal 
justice responses to more appropriately address the needs of these children while bringing justice 
to those would commercially sexually exploit them. 

As the Program Director of the National Center for Prosecution of Child Abuse (NCPCA), a 
program of the National District Attorneys Association, 1 provide technical assistance and 
training support to the 39,000 prosecutors charged with protecting the boys and girls in this 
country from commercial sexual exploitation. 1 am a former prosecutor and have served as a 
state and local prosecutor in multiple jurisdictions, handing a range of intimate partner violence 
and child abuse cases, many of which involved victims of human trafficking. The seasoned 
professionals within NCPCA train prosecutors, law enforcement officials and allied 
professionals in the investigation and prosecution of human trafficking, and work closely with 
state and local prosecutors in the trenches trying to protect these children. It is through these 
experiences that T applaud and thank you for appreciating the need to improve systems responses 
to bring justice to these victims and to end human trafficking in this country. The leadership 
demonstrated by each of members who serve on this Subcommittee in hosting this briefing 
suggests that that coordination of federal, tribal, state and local efforts in this area is now widely 
recognized as an increasing priority in America’s criminal justice system. 

There are countless cases wherejuvenile justice responses, civil child protection and criminal 
prosecution of child abuse do not reflect common schema or coordination. The statutory 
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frameworks which criminalize adolescent victimization through prostitution stand in stark 
contrast to the human trafficking statutes specifically outlining protection for victims of 
trafficking, while many jurisdictions have conflicting statutory frameworks for addressing the 
victimization of our children. Even the more progressive statutory responses to these victims too 
often reflect a lack of understanding of the intimate partner violence relationship between many 
adolescent and teen victims of trafficking and their trafficker and/or pimp. 

Statutory frameworks which provide limited opportunities for the underage trafficking victim to 
cooperate with prosecution and make healthier choices fly in the face of our understanding of the 
adolescent brain, the IPV dynamics/trauma bonding in this cases, any post traumatic stress issues 
related to a history of repeated sexual assault and the inability of our child protection systems to 
respond appropriate to the needs of sexually exploited children/children in the foster care system. 
We have invited medical partners, including the American Academy of Pediatrics, to develop a 
public health model for addressing the medical needs of these children. A criminal justice 
framework is appropriate for responding to those who are commercially sexually exploiting these 
children; other frameworks might provide insights for better meeting the needs of these victims. 

The need for adequate victim services is critical to improving the criminal justice responses with 
victim-centered investigative and prosecution practices. Too many of the very best prosecutors 
and investigators in this country acknowledge using criminal charging of minor victims as their 
only recourse for protection when housing and other victim service options are not available. 
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One increasing concern we’ve found in the field is for the need to expand our understanding of 
and outreach to male minor victims of commercial sexual exploitation. Law enforcement 
reports more contacts with boy victims of commercial sexual exploitation than with girls', yet 
few services are available for boys and little outreach is directed towards male victims. Victim 
services for both populations need to be considered and should include at a minimum, housing, 
mental health, substance abuse screening and treatment where appropriate, and 
educational/vocational training. 

Another concern that has been largely overlooked is that many of the underage female victims in 
these cases have children or are pregnant at the time of the investigation, often by their trafficker 
or pimp. Child protection needs to be involved to consider carefully the needs of the second 
generation victims in these cases. 

Also, we too often find the inappropriately named “John Schools” included in victim service 
allocations. From a linguistic and victim perspective, “John” is a book in the bible and the name 
of many excellent individuals and the criminals who commercially sexually exploit our children 
should not have their criminal behavior minimized. 

A recent study of individuals trying to purchase sex on Craigslist noted that almost half of those 
trying to purchase sex on-line were willing to purchase even when told that the female was under 
18 years of age.^ The rehabilitation programs often tout their services as applying only to those 

' FinlieUiore and Oinrod, ProsliluUon of Juveniles: Pallems from ihe National Incident Based Reporting Sysleia 
OJJDP, 2004. vvwvv.ojp.usdoi.aov . 

" lin- p:,/,/afnaD.or£/r-esearch/demand-snidv/ 
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convicted of crimes involving adults. In law enforcement, we would never use someone 
underage in a sting operation so convicting a purchaser of attempted prostitution with a minor is 
problematic and only happens in a handful of scenarios. 

Chairman Scott, Ranking Member Gohmert, members of the Subcommittee, T appreciate the 
opportunity to testify before you on this important topic and thank you for appreciating the need 
to improve systems responses for the domestic victims of sex trafficking in this country. I am 
more than happy to answer any questions that you may have at this time. 
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Mr. Scott. Ms. Richardson. 

TESTIMONY OF DEBORAH RICHARDSON, CHIEF PROGRAM 
OFFICER, WOMEN’S FUNDING NETWORK, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 

Ms. Richardson. Good afternoon, Chairman Scott, Ranking 
Member Gohmert and Members of the Subcommittee. I have 
worked for more than a decade to protect girls from domestic sex 
trafficking. I have seen girls as young as 10 years old handcuffed, 
hauled off to juvenile detention while their predators who pay for 
sex with them went free. And I would just like to stop and thank 
you, Tina, for speaking on behalf of so many young girls who can- 
not speak for themselves. 

An independent tracking study released today by the Women’s 
Funding Network shows that over the past 6 months, the number 
of underage girls trafficked online has risen exponentially in three 
diverse States, Michigan, a 39.2 percent increase. New York, a 20.7 
percent increase, and Minnesota, a staggering, 64.7 increase. And 
what you see on the projected slide documents what you have al- 
ready heard. The intimate is the predominant source for trafficking 
of domestic underage girls. The anonymous veil of the Internet 
makes this crime practically risk-free for traffickers and the men 
who buy sex with innocent girls, laws protecting these young girls 
have not kept up with technology. 

To demonstrate my point, I brought some audio tapes today 
which I am not able to hear, but I ask, Mr. Chairman, if I may re- 
spectfully submit them as part of my written testimony. 

Mr. Scott. Without objection, so ordered. 

Ms. Richardson. Thank you. What you would have heard on 
this tape are men calling online ordering sex from young girls. The 
young girl said, I am just turning 16. Is that okay? The man re- 
sponded, that is okay. Actually, I wish you were 12. Another man, 
in talking about the location with this young girl where they would 
meet up, the girl said yes, I know where that is. It is next to my 
school. Those voices are shocking. But what they demonstrate is 
that every day, in every community, calls are being made by men 
who are our neighbors and colleagues. 

Mr. Allen said a few minutes ago, you must follow the money. 
And in a report released today by the AIM Group, it says where 
the money is that demonstrates in 12 online sites, they will account 
for $63 million in sex for sale ad revenue in 2010. And until 
craigslist took down its site earlier this month, they were account- 
ing for $30 million of these sales. The next competitor is Backpage, 
with $17.5 million. In the 2010 independent study, men who buy 
sex with adolescent girls, more than half the men responding to 
this ad featuring young girls wanted to continue the transaction 
despite multiple warnings that the girl they were about to buy was 
underage. 

As a matter of fact, according to our study, ads on craigslist re- 
ceived three times as many responses compared to Backpage. When 
we released this study, craigslist’s initial response was a cease and 
desist demand. The Women’s Funding Network asked to sit down 
and talk to them about solutions, but they declined. Backpage re- 
sponse, nothing at all. While we acknowledge craigslist for its re- 
cent actions, we are interested in what you will present today in 
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terms of solutions. We hope the Committee will ask craigslist how 
it will make sure that no girl is sold on its site. Notwithstanding 
the significant role of the Internet, we believe that there are both 
public policy and grassroots efforts that can be deployed to address 
this issue. The Women’s Funding Network is one of the largest 
philanthropic networks in the world representing womens’ funds on 
six continents, and we have accelerated our efforts in the United 
States to end domestic sex trafficking. 

We are making an initial investment of $1 million to support the 
work of our member funds, and this investment will go toward rep- 
licating the successful models of future not a past, that campaign 
that has amazing results in Georgia. The Michigan Women’s Foun- 
dation, the Women’s Foundation of Minnesota, the New York Wom- 
en’s Foundation, and the Dallas Women’s Foundation, are the first 
four of 10 States that are mounting statewide efforts. The Georgia 
model, as Ms. Hakes is very much aware of, combines independent 
resources, law enforcement, the statewide system for care and 
grassroots and leadership. And we are seeing that their numbers 
on the number of girls being sexually exploited in the past 6 
months is trending downward. 

The Women’s Funding Network will stand side by side with Con- 
gress, law enforcement and fellow advocacy organizations who will 
use the collective voices and the power of our 142 members funds 
in 42 States in this country representing hundreds of thousands of 
women and men to end domestic trafficking of underage girls. 

Finally, we ask the facilitation and exploitation of girls through 
commercial exportation we all know is against Federal law. To ulti- 
mately address this, we ask the Department of Justice to aggres- 
sively investigate and prosecute those who break Federal law. We 
cannot completely prosecute our way out of this issue, and this is 
why we must address demand. Backpage, craigslist and others, 
what is your solution and the role you play in perpetuating this 
crime? Together, as a Nation that holds the highest values of 
human rights, we must come together now and create a no toler- 
ance for buying and selling our children for sex. Thank you. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Richardson follows:] 
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Good afternoon. 

I would like to thank Chairman Conyers for inviting me to be here today and Committee 
Chairman Scott, Committee Ranking Member Representative Gohmer and all members of 
the committee for providing this opportunity to call attention to a national tragedy that has 
gone largely ignored for far too long. I'd also like to thank Representatives Maloney, Smith, 
Poe and Speier for their leadership on this issue. 

It is an honor to be a part this momentous hearing and a voice in this timely federal 
discussion surrounding domestic minor sex trafficking. 

I have been working to protect girls from domestic sex trafficking for more than a decade. I 
have seen girls as young as 10, handcuffed, literally hauled ofl'to juvenile detention - and 
charged as offenders, while the men who paid for sex with these young victims went free. 

Every day action is delayed girls across our country - our daughters, our future -are being 
forced into a life unimaginable. 

As passion emanates from our hearts and souls - independent research supports our cry 
for action. 

Since February 2010, an independent research firm has conducted quarterly counts of 
adolescent girls who were being advertised for commercial sex. Our numbers for the 
month of August are just in. Michigan. New York and Minnesota show an exponential rise 
in online domestic sex trafficking from February to August of this year: 


Michigan, a 39.2% increase; New York a 20.7% increase and Minnesota a staggering 64.7% 
increase. 
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The Internet is consistently the predominate source of traffickers to advertise girls and for 
predators to purchase young girls. The anonymity and low risk the internet provides make 
this heinous crime practically risk free. 

On paper, online trafficking appears as a series of numbers without a face or a voice. But 
numbers alone cannot convey the despicable nature of tliis crime. To demonstrate my 
point, allow me to play for you segments of actual voice recordings from men who were 
answering an online ad to purchase young girls. 


These voices are shocking and what you have heard is only a fewout of the 264 voice 
recordings over six days in states that permit an individual to record a call. And every day 
there are media reports across the nation detailing cases of underage girls who have been 
trafficked. 

You may be familiar with the independent study, "Men Who Buy .Sex with Adolescent flirls. " 
commi.ssioned by Georgia's “A Future. Not A Past." It is the first-of-its-kind to quantify, 
describe, and understand demand for paid sex with underage girls. 

It clearly identifies the Internet as the primary platform for domestic minor sex trafficking, 
painting a lucid picture of the adult men who buy sex with underage girls. 

• The numbers were staggering — 12,400 men each month in Georgia pay for sex 
with a young female. These men account for 8,700 paid sex acts with adolescent 
females each month, which means that each adolescent female is forced into 
paid sex an average of 3 times per day. 

• Those men who responded to ads for sex with young females represent 67% of 
the larger population of men who pay for sex overall. 

• Craigslist was by far the most efficient medium for advertising sex with young 
females; ads on this site received 3 times as many responses cotnpared to 
identical ads placed on other sites. 

• After tliree warnings that the girl was an adolescent. 65% of men who were bold 
enough to ignore the second warning with regard to the age of the girl, were also 
bold enough to ignore the third warning and continue with the transaction. 

Objective review suggests that running these advertisements on Internet classifieds can be 
highly profitable. 


The AIM Group, which has tracked craigslist's revenue since 2003 reported the company's 
projected 'Adult Services' revenues, prior to removing the section, were $44 million 
annually across all of its U.S. markets. 
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Backpage, another Internet classifieds site, generates approximately $17.5 million per year, 
according to the study. These profits - even in part - should not be generated by the 
trafficking of young girls. 

Laws protecting young girls have not kept up with technology. And there seems to be little 
political and public will to protect young girls from online domestic trafficking within tlie 
United States. 

This needs to change. 

Women's Funding Network has accelerated our efforts to end domestic sex trafficking of 
our girls by an initial investment of $1 million through our women's funds. Through this 
investment, we are launching the replication of "A Future, Not A Post, "a model with 
successful results in Georgia. This model is currently being launched into four states — 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York and Texas. We plan to leverage an additional $2 million to 
continue this replication in partnership with our members in six additional states. 

As important, we will use the collective voices of our 151 members in 42 states 
representing a constituency of hundreds of thousands of women and men to stand side-by- 
side with Congress, law enforcement and fellow advocacy organizations to end the 
domestic sex trafficking of underage girls. 

We believe the strategies to end domestic sex trafficking are clear. 

-Decriminalize girls who are trafficked, provide them with care and protection as victims 
and provide services for their rescue and restoration. 

-Provide resources to law enforcement to increase arrests, prosecuting both the traffickers 
and especially the predators. 

- Legislative response to claims by websites that their conduct is Immune from local and 
state law enforcement. 


-Oversight role of other federal branches of government responding to these issues. 

-Together as a nation, that values human rights, we must come together and create a no 
tolerance for buying and selling our children for sex. 


Like all complex social justice issues, the road to combating domestic minor sex trafficking 
is long. But a first step at the federal level to protect our girls from being trafficked is to 
pass H.K. .5575. the "Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Deterrence and Victims Support Act ol 
2010." introduced on )une 23 by Congresswoman Carolyn Maloney (D-NY) and 
Congressman Chris Smith (R-Nj) to provide critical funding for collaborative pilot 
programs in regions across the country to combat domestic minor sex trafficldng. 


Our girls are waiting for us, and we are honor bound to acL 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM “CLINT” POWELL, DIRECTOR, CUS- 
TOMER SERVICE AND LAW ENFORCEMENT RELATIONS, 

CRAIGSLIST, INC., SAN FRANCISCO, CA 

Mr. Powell. Thank you, Chairman Scott, Ranking Member 
Gohmert and Subcommittee Members. My name is William Clinton 
Powell, and I am craigslist’s director of customer service and law 
enforcement relations. I have served as craigslist’s primary liaison 
with law enforcement since I joined the company in April 2004. I 
appreciate the opportunity to meet with you this afternoon. 

I know that Jim Buckmaster and Craig Newmark were initially 
invited. Given the short notice, Jim was not available to travel to 
Washington to testify today. And Craig is focused primarily on his 
role as a member of my customer service team and has not been 
involved in the day-to-day management of the company for about 
10 years. I also want to echo the sentiments of speakers that have 
preceded me with respect to the horror and revulsion that we all 
feel about this issue. I also agree with Congresswoman Speier’s 
characterization of the issue as a human tragedy because it is. 

As background, I would like to say a few words about the service 
that craigslist provides. We offer local online classified ad listings 
and discussion forums that are used by over 60 million Americans 
each month. Craigslist users post and respond to ads to help them 
find basic necessities in their everyday lives such as jobs, housing, 
secondhand items, local services, personal relationships and event 
listings. Today craigslist is far and away the leading classified ad- 
vertising service used in the United States. Until recently, 
craigslist included an adult services category. It was created in 
2001 at the request of craigslist users tired of seeing adult services 
ads mixed into the personals categories. They wanted a separate 
category for such ads, similar to what Yellow Pages, newspapers 
and other advertising venues have done for a number of decades. 
Working collaboratively with attorneys general, law enforcement, 
prominent NGOs, and other concerned parties, craigslist has devel- 
oped industry leading best practices for adult services ads, includ- 
ing the following: Educating and encouraging users to report sus- 
pected trafficking and exploitation, prominently featuring law en- 
forcement contacts and hotlines for reporting illegal activity, cre- 
ating specialized victim search interfaces for law enforcement agen- 
cies, implementing a wide variety of technical screening and fil- 
tering measures, and manually reviewing every adult service ad 
prior to posting. 

To our knowledge, no other venue has adopted these best prac- 
tices, and, in fact, very few venues adopted more than one of the 
measures. Indeed, craigslist, we feel, has been one of the bright 
spots and success stories in the critical fight against trafficking and 
child exploitation. We have been told as much by experts on the 
front lines, many of whom we have met with in person, from whom 
we have gathered helpful suggestions that we have incorporated 
into our approach. Craigslist has been virtually alone among the 
many advertising venues carrying adult ads in vigorously com- 
bating exploitation and trafficking. 

Regarding cooperation with law enforcement and other partners, 
craigslist facilitates billions, literally billions of human interactions 
each month, many of them face to face, among tens of millions of 
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U.S. users, nearly all of whom are well intentioned law abiding citi- 
zens seeking legitimate ends. The incidence of crime related to the 
use of craigslist is extremely low. But despite our best efforts, it is 
not and cannot be zero. When craigslist is misused for illegal activ- 
ity, we assist law enforcement in their investigations. The company 
has a long history of close cooperation with law enforcement. For 
example, with respect to the subject matter for today’s hearing, we 
pride ourselves on our responsiveness to law enforcement. Our goal 
is to turn around inquiries within one business day, rather than 
the typically much longer intervals at other Internet companies. 

I have personally been told many times by law enforcement 
agents that craigslist is by far the most responsive Internet com- 
pany that they deal with. We participate actively in the cyber tip 
line program administered by the National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children, and ads that meet NCMEC’s reporting guide- 
lines are reported immediately. Moreover, we have been advised by 
NCMEC that we are the only such participant making direct re- 
ports among countless other venues that carry adult service ads. 
We have assisted sweeps, anti trafficking sweeps by the FBI and 
have been credited by agents with helping make those sweeps suc- 
cessful. We have engineered special tools to facilitate the work of 
NCMEC and law enforcement. These include creation of multiple 
special search interfaces that facilitate the search for missing chil- 
dren across all craigslist sites. 

In conclusion, I would like to reiterate two items that may be 
helpful to the Committee. First, craigslist discontinued its adult 
services section on September 3, 2010, and there are no plans to 
reinstate the category. Those who formerly posted ads in the adult 
services category will now have to advertise elsewhere, and in fact, 
there is evidence that this process began immediately after Sep- 
tember 3. And second, craigslist has always taken pride in assist- 
ing law enforcement and we will continue to do so in the future. 
Once again, thank you for extending the invitation to meet with 
the Committee. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Powell follows:] 
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Thank you Chairman Scott, Ranking Member Gohmert, and Subcommittee Members. My name 
is William Clinton Powell, and I am craigslist’s Director of Customer Service and Law 
Enforcement Relations. 1 have served as craigslist’s primary liaison with law enforcement since 
I joined craigslist in April, 2004. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify today. I know that Jim Buckmaster and Craig Newmark 
were invited initially. Given the short notice, Jim was not available to travel to Washington to 
testify today. Craig is focused primarily on his role as a member of my customer service team, 
and has not been involved in the day-to-day management of the company for nearly ten years. 

Background on craigslist 

craigslist provides local online classifieds and discussion forums used by 60 million Americans 
each month, craigslist users post and respond to ads to help them find basic necessities in their 
everyday lives, including jobs, housing, secondhand items, local services, personal relationships, 
event listings, and community information. Today, craigslist is far and away the leading 
classified advertising service used in the United States. 

Until very recently, craigslist included an adult services category. It was added to craigslist in 
2001, at the request of craigslist users tired of seeing adult services ads mixed into the personals 
categories. They wanted a separate category for such ads. similar to what yellow pages, 
newspapers, and other advertising venues have done for decades. Working collaboratively with 
Attorneys General, law enforcement, prominent NGOs, and other concerned parties, craigslist 
has developed industry-leading best practices for adult services ads, including the following: 

• educating and encouraging users to report suspected trafficking and exploitation; 

• prominently featuring law enforcement contacts and reporting hotlines; 

• creating specialized victim search interfaces for law enforcement agencies; 

• actively participating in the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children 
(NCMEC) CyberTipline program; 

• leading all awareness efforts for the National Trafficking Hotline; 

• implementing a wide variety of technical screening and filtering measures; 

• manually reviewing every adult service ad (both text and image) prior to posting; 

• requiring phone verification for every adult service ad; 

• credit card authorization and a fee to post each adult service ad; 

• implementing the PICS content labeling system; and 

• meeting regularly with experts at nonprofits and in law enforcement. 

To our knowledge no other venue has adopted these best practices, and in fact very few venues 
have adopted more than one of these measures. Indeed, craigslist has been one of the few bright 
spots and success stories in the critical fight against trafficking and child exploitation. We’ve 
been told as much by experts on the front lines, many of whom we have met with in person, 
gathering helpful suggestions we have incorporated in our approach. Even our critics grudgingly 
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admit that we made giant strides, and that craigslist has been virtually alone among the many 
advertising venues carrying adult ads in vigorously combating exploitation and trafScking. 

Cooperation with Law Enforcement and NCMEC 

craigslist facilitates billions of human interactions each month, many of them face-to-face, 
among tens of millions of US users, nearly all of whom are well-intentioned law-abiding citizens 
seeking legitimate ends. The incidence of crime relating to use of craigslist is extremely low. 
However, despite craigslist’ s best efforts, it is not and cannot be zero, and any incidence of crime 
across tens of millions of people will generate enough crime stories to keep the newspapers, who 
compete with us in the classifieds business, busy reporting. When craigslist is misused for illegal 
activity, we assist law enforcement in their investigations, a role we have always excelled at. 

craigslist is known among Internet companies for being “law enforcement friendly,” and has a 
long history of close cooperation with law enforcement. For example, with respect to the subject 
matter for today’ s hearing: 


• We pride ourselves on our responsiveness to law enforcement requests for information. 
Our goal is to turn around law enforcement inquiries within one business day, rather than 
the typically much longer interval at other Internet companies. I have personally been 
told many times by law enforcement agents that craigslist is by far the most responsive 
Internet company that they deal with. Indeed, we receive these compliments both 
verbally and in email correspondence on a regular basis. 

• We participate actively in the NCMEC CyberTipline program, immediately reporting ads 
that meet NCMEC’s reporting guidelines. Moreover, we have been advised by NCMEC 
that we are the only such participant making direct reports among countless venues that 
carry adult service ads. We have also provided prominent links on craigslist encouraging 
our users to report any suspicious activity to NCMEC. 

• We assist anti-trafficking “sweeps” by the FBI, and have been credited by FBI agents 
with helping make those sweeps successful. As an example, in February 2009, craigslist 
was thanked by the FBI for our role in a very successful FBI nationwide sweep that 
resulted in the rescue of 48 minors. 

• We have engineered special tools to facilitate the work of NCMEC and law enforcement. 
These include the creation of multiple special search interfaces that enable NCMEC and 
law enforcement to search for missing children across all craigslist sites. 

• Our CEO, Jim Buckmaster, traveled to Washington DC in 2008 to meet with NCMEC 
(and members of the FBI assigned to NCMEC) so as to learn how to better work 
together. In July of this year, I accompanied Jim on another visit to NCMEC to exchange 
notes with staff there, and discuss how we could further coordinate our efforts. 
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Reporting Ads to NCMEC 

Beginning in May 2009 craigslist commenced manual pre-screening all adult services ads. This 
enabled our reviewers (all of whom are practicing US attorneys) to reject ads that did not comply 
with our posting standards, standards much stricter than those typically applied by telephone 
yellow pages or newspapers, let alone online venues where such standards are largely absent. It 
also enabled our reviewers to report ads to NCMEC that corresponded to their reporting 
categories. Ads reported to NCMEC were of course rejected, and the accounts of the persons 
posting the ads were blocked. In July 2010 when Jim Buckmaster and I visited NCMEC, we 
asked representatives of NCMEC to comment on whether they felt we were applying appropriate 
standards in making these reports, and were told they believed our reviewers were reporting 
appropriately. In fact, they said that of the thousands of venues hosting adult services ads, 
craigslist was the only company participating in the CyberTipline program. 

Working with NGOs 

In the past year, my role at craigslist expanded to include some involvement in craigslist’ s 
outreach to various NGOs. 

• Along with representatives of other prominent Internet companies, we have participated 
in a series of ongoing meetings with the DNA Foundation (founded by Demi Moore and 
Ashton Kutcher) and continue to work with this group. 

• craigslist has actively engaged with prominent NGOs that work with victims of 
trafficking. Beyond financial support, craigslist has met with NGOs in recent months to 
determine how best to use the craigslist adult services platform to address relevant 
audiences with targeted messaging. For example, in collaboration with SAGE (Standing 
Against Global Exploitation), and MISSEY (Motivating, Inspiring, Supporting and 
Serving Exploited Youth), we were preparing a campaign aimed at helping potential 
trafficking victims access available social services, as well as intensive messaging 
campaigns designed to moderate societal demand for sexually exploited persons. 

Meeting at the White House 

In July 2010, Jim Buckmaster and I met at the White House with relevant Advisors, as well as 
representatives of the Justice Department and the office of the Vice President. The meeting was 
intended as an introduction and we left with the consensus of all present that craigslist’s best 
practices for managing adult services advertising could be used as a model for the countless 
other venues that currently host unmoderated adult content, do not assist law enforcement, and 
do not engage in best practices generally speaking. 

Conclusion 

As of September 3, 2010 craigslist has terminated its adult services section. Those who formerly 
posted adult services ads on craigslist will now advertise at countless other venues. It is our 
sincere hope that law enforcement and advocacy groups will find helpful partners there. 
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Mr. Scott. Ms. McDougall. 

TESTIMONY OF ELIZABETH L. “LIZ” McDOUGALL, 
PARTNER, PERKINS COIE, LLP, SEATTLE, WA 

Ms. McDougall. Good afternoon. Thank you, Chairman Scott 
and Committee. Thank you for having me here. My name is Liz 
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McDougall. I am with the law firm of Perkins Coie, and I am here 
today because I am counsel to craigslist on online safety, security 
and abuse issues and I have been counsel to craigslist in that re- 
gard for over 2 years. I want to say, first off, that there is substan- 
tial common ground that we share with everybody on this panel 
today. We believe, as they do, that human trafficking and child ex- 
ploitation is a heinous and insidious problem. We also agree, as 
Mr. Allen said, it is an extremely complex problem. It is a problem 
that involves the luring and seduction of victims. It involves the so- 
cial conditions that make victims susceptible. It involves the cul- 
ture and profitability of pimps and of organized crime. 

And it involves demand. It involves finding a way to stop the de- 
mand, the men, predominantly men who create this market. Be- 
cause of the complexity of the problem, it comes as no surprise that 
there is a significant divergence and even clash sometimes of views 
as to how to solve this problem. This is where, I think, we and 
some the groups at the table today diverge. A number of the groups 
that have spoken have an approach toward solving the child sexual 
exploitation problem by the idealistic approach that, if you eradi- 
cate prostitution and adult services in any venue, you will eradi- 
cate victims. There will be no more victims if there can be no more 
services. Craigslist’s approach, after getting input from interested 
parties, including NGOs, advocacy groups, law enforcement, politi- 
cians, and victims, craigslist has adopted a practical approach. 

Craigslist’s approach has been to contain, control, educate and 
support and assist law enforcement. With respect to containment, 
craigslist created first the erotic services, then the adult services 
category so that adult content, which includes legal adult services, 
could be put in one location, and that both serves the purpose of 
making sure that people who don’t want to see such content don’t 
have to view that content. However, it also gives a single location 
for law enforcement, rescue groups, families looking for children, 
one location to go to. It is like in a city that zones a particular area 
for adult entertainment, adult activities. It is confined to a par- 
ticular zoned area. The police know where it is, and they can look 
for illegal activity in that region. 

With respect to controls, craigslist implemented flagging that 
was commended as one way to help control this problem on the 
Internet. Craigslist also engages in active reporting. They have nu- 
merous technical measures to filter out ads that could involve traf- 
ficking, child exploitation or child pornography. And they imple- 
mented, in conjunction with the attorneys general and the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children, a telephone verification 
system, a credit card fee and verification system, and enforcement 
actions to stop some of the tools that were being sold that facili- 
tated the abuse on craigslist Web site. There is one point I would 
like to be very clear about, and that is, as you know, I just said 
that the attorneys general and NCMEC were part of the request. 
It was their idea that craigslist charge a fee for adult services be- 
cause it facilitates tracking the perpetrators behind posting the 
ads. 

Up to that time, craigslist had never charged for the adult serv- 
ices and had no intention to charge for the adult services. With re- 
spect to the education that craigslist provides, craigslist imple- 
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merited and this was years ago, long before craigslist had become 
engaged with the attorneys general, a help page for the exploi- 
tation of minors that included reference to the national trafficking 
hot line. 

That page developed over time to include references to the re- 
porting, the cyber tip line for NCMEC, as well as numerous local 
resources. Furthermore, on the entry pages to the adult services 
section, there were warnings and again references to NCMEC’s 
cyber tip line and requests for users to also report, if they sus- 
pected illegal activity. Finally, with respect to referrals and assist- 
ance and support for law enforcement, in addition to making refer- 
rals to NCMEC, as Mr. Powell described, craigslist has been fore- 
most in responding rapidly, cooperatively, to law enforcement, cre- 
ated specific tools, and pursuant to the joint statement, continued 
regular meetings with the attorneys general and invited meetings 
with anybody who was willing to listen. 

Indeed, the Georgia juvenile justice contacted craigslist with re- 
spect to a possibility for improving the ability to identify minors in 
photographs on-line. We responded to the call the very same day, 
followed up, and we were engaged in a dialogue about it. Unfortu- 
nately, the woman at Georgia Juvenile Justice suffered a death in 
the family, and although we followed up and hoped to continue 
that dialogue, they never responded. I would also like to point out 
in terms of voluntary action by craigslist, when craigslist imple- 
mented these measures, credit card verification and phone 
verification, a lot of that started to migrate over to the therapeutic 
services category on craigslist, and voluntarily craigslist imple- 
mented these same measures there. 

So in addition to phone verification, credit card fees and manual 
screening on the adult services, they implemented it voluntarily in 
therapeutic services. So craigslist has more than fulfilled the obli- 
gations under the joint statement, and now craigslist has also re- 
moved the adult services category. With respect to a couple of com- 
ments that were made, I do want to point out there has been ref- 
erence to a study by the Shapiro Group and there have been some 
numbers quoted and relied on by that to indicate that craigslist is 
somehow the worst offender out there, rather than the most active, 
aggressive online service combating trafficking. There was sub- 
mitted to this Committee, I believe, a report today by the Urban 
Institute that addresses the report that was published by the Sha- 
piro report, and I will just ask you to look at that and to consider 
the comments when you, if you, indeed, choose to consider informa- 
tion that has been derived from that report. 

I would like to address Mr. Allen’s point regarding reports made 
to NCMEC. He pointed out, correctly, that craigslist blocked over 
700,000 ads from posting on its adult services category, and noted 
that only approximately 137 of those resulted in referrals to 
NCMEC. Well, if you look at the chart that was provided this 
morning to the Committee, it’s a chart from ALEXA which tracks 
online activity. You will see that activity on Backpage spiked, both 
in May 2009 when craigslist implemented the credit card payment 
procedure, and it spiked because the perpetrators knew that was 
much easier then for them to be caught on craigslist, and they 
moved their traffic. 
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You will also see a significant spike occurring at the very end of 
the graph which indicates September 3 when craigslist took down 
the adult services section and the traffic moved again over to 
Backpage. My point there is that we have identified only 137 refer- 
rals to NCMEC because the people that were trafficking children 
were smart enough to move their children off our site because we 
have never been, never been a friendly place for criminal activity. 
In fact, when we use guidelines to determine who may be a child 
in an image online, we apply a guideline of 21 years old rather 
than 18 years old just to err on the safe side. Finally, I would just 
like to say that if craigslist, if I could eliminate human trafficking 
and child sexual exploitation on the Internet or in the world, we 
would do it. We would do it in a heartbeat. Who wouldn’t do it? 
With the removal of adult services, like the manual review, what 
has happened is that the ads have migrated to other sites. The evi- 
dence of that is clear. The AIM group report that I submitted with 
my testimony demonstrates that. This ALEXA chart that I pro- 
vided demonstrates that. Consequently, craigslist fears that its 
utility to help combat child exploitation has been grossly dimin- 
ished. However, we remain willing and able to work with the Com- 
mittee to do whatever we can to continue to fight this absolutely 
horrific problem. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. McDougall follows:] 
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Thank you Chairman Scott, Ranking Member Gohmert, and Subcommittee Members. My name 
is Elizabeth 0;,iz) McDougall, I am a partner with the law firm Perkins Coie LLP, and I am 
counsel to craigslist on safety, security and abuse issues. I have been working with craigslist 
regarding these issues for over two years. 

The scope of my representation and work with craigslist Includes preventing and combating the 
misuse of craigslist's services, particularly misuse in connection with unlawful activities, and 
most especially misuse in facilitation of crimes such as human trafficking. To this end, I have 
provided and continue to provide counsel to craigslist; I have met with government officials to 
address concerns and work collaboratively to further improve measures to prevent harm; and I 
implemented an enforcement program to identify, investigate and stop abuses of craigslist's 
services, including through the prosecution of civil claims. 

I have a personal interest in combating human trafficking, including the sexual exploitation of 
women and children, and have dedicated personal time and pro bom efforts to this grave societal 
concern. My work with craigslist has enabled me to further advance these causes with a willing 
and able partner. Consequently, I am personally and professionally interested in helping this 
Committee further understand the efforts of craigslist in addressing this complex problem. 

As a preface to my own factual testimony, which will follow, I have been authorized to make the 
following statements on behalf of craigslist; 

1. On September 3, 2010, craigslist closed its U.S. "adult services" category. 

2. craigslist is employing proprietary technical measures to force the migration of 
adult services ads fi'om craigslist to other venues. Frequent spot-checking by craigslist 
and third parties indicate that these efforts have been largely successful, and traffic at 
other venues for adult service ads has risen significantly due to this migration. For 
example, a blog article by the AIM Group from September 9, 2010, enclosed with my 
testimony, notes the effect of these measures. 

3. craigslist abhors and has a long track record of vigorously combating crimes such 
as human trafficking and child exploitation in the context of adult services, and is highly 
sympathetic to the victims of such unspeakable abuses. 

4. Migration of the relatively small percentage of total U.S. adult services 
advertising that had been posted on craigslist to less socially responsible venues 
uninterested in best practices is an unfortunate step backward in the fight against 
trafficking and exploitation. An article authored by researcher danah boyd on this point 
is enclosed with my testimony. 

5. The many former craigslist adult services advertisers who posted appropriately 
and legally are understandably resentful of being mischaracterized as criminals or 
victims, and object to being excluded fiom craigslist. 
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HUMAN TRAFFICKING AND THE TRAFFICKING OF MINORS 

Human trafficking, particularly and especially the trafficking of minors for sex services, is a 
horrific social scourge. Few would disagree with this premise. Certainly, craigslist and I do not. 

However, the dearth of verifiable data regarding the scope, causes and possible solutions to this 
quiet plague is striking. Even more striking is the divergence and clash of views across a broad 
array of largely well-intentioned public interest organizations focused on this issue. 

In meetings, discussions and the many media interviews and reports about craigslist's previous 
adult services category, many agendas have become apparent. The agenda of craigslist - that I 
have had the privilege to help them pursue - has been to try to balance the often conflicting input 
of politicians, law enforcement agencies, a broad array of NGOs and advocacy groups, and other 
concerned parties, in a best practices approach to socially responsible Internet classified 
advertising. 

CRAIGSLIST'S JOINT STATEMENT WITH 43 ATTORNEYS GENERAL AND THE 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR MISSING AND EXPLOITED CHILDREN 

In late 2007, craigslist entered into a dialogue with representatives of Connecticut Attorney 
General Richard Blumenthal. Although I was not directly involved in these early discussions, 
colleagues of mine were, and I understand that craigslist listened to and considered carefully the 
concerns of Attorney General Blumenthal and the other state Attorneys General whose interests 
he represented. The meetings and discussions were cooperative and constructive. With no legal 
obligation and no compulsion, and at a time when it was already the best practices leader among 
online classified services, craigslist came to the table with the National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children (NCMEC) and the Attorneys General to explore effective ways that craigslist 
could do even more to battle human trafficking and child exploitation. (An article by the 
Electronic Frontier Foundation (EFF) explaining why craigslist is and was not legally obligated 
to take any action is enclosed with my testimony.) NCMEC, the Attorneys General and 
craigslist left the table with a Joint Statement that laid out additional measures and plans the 
parties collectively agreed were positive steps toward this objective. Of all of the thousands of 
traditional and online media hosting ads for adult services, craigslist, and only craigslist has 
worked with the Attorneys General to collaboratively fashion such a Joint Statement. 

Although the "Joint Statement" was not a binding legal document, craigslist folly performed its 
commitments. 

Here is a summary of some of the major points covered in the Joint Statement: 

• Telephone Verification . In March 2008, craigslist implemented a system of telephone 
verification, whereby each erotic services ad posted was tied to a working telephone 
number. This information was available to law enforcement pursuant to a subpoena. 

* Credit Card Verification . At the suggestion of the Attorneys General, craigslist also 
commenced charging a fee for each erotic services ad. This tied each ad to a working 
credit card to reduce the volume of ads (which were previously free) and provide 
information available to law enforcement pursuant to a subpoena. 
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• T-eeal Actions , craigslist also launched an aggressive enforcement program to stop the 
sale of tools (software and services) that facilitate circumvention of craigslist' s Terras of 
Use and misuse of its services. To date, the program has included twenty federal 
lawsuits, cease and desist demands to scores of distributors and operators, and 
investigation of hundreds of targets. Prominent distributors have been taken down, and 
craigslist has obtained judgments with injunctive relief and significant financial penalties 
and deterrents against many defendants. However, new software and services launch to 
replace the old ones, and the enforcement program is actively continuing. 

• Cooperation with Law Enforcement . The Joint Statement referenced law enforcement 
tools that craigslist had previously developed and made available to NCMEC, including 
national search tools for images and telephone numbers. These tools have been actively 
improved over time according to ongoing feedback from NCMEC and FBI, and have 
now been widely distributed to law enforcement agencies across the country. 

• Educational Materials . The Joint Statement referenced educational materials and 
acknowledged that craigslist would continue to work to refine those materials. An 
example of the educational information and links to resources made available on the 
craigslist website is provided in the materials enclosed with my testimony. 

• Future Efforts . The Joint Statement contemplated future meetings, a commitment by 
craigslist to "explore" new technologies to block image uploads, and cooperation with the 
Attorneys General for screening language used in ads. 

The Joint Statement also mentioned that craigslist planned to contribute 100% of the net 
revenues from the erotic services category to charity. I have been advised that this undertaking, 
as well as all other undertakings of craigslist described in the Joint Statement, have been 
fulfilled. 

SUBSEQUENT MEETINGS WITH ATTORNEYS GENERAL 

As provided for in the Joint Statement, craigslist met again with representatives of the Attorneys 
General in May 2009, to continue to explore methods to combat misuse of the craigslist service. 
At the time of the meeting, it was craigslist's perspective that the measures that craigslist had 
implemented as contemplated by the Joint Statement had been very successful. Data was shared 
with the Attorneys General showing dramatic declines in the number of erotic services 
advertisements in four United States cities, which contrasted vrith dramatic growth in two 
comparable Canadian cities, where the measures described in the Joint Statement had not been 
implemented. A copy of the presentation by craigslist at this meeting is enclosed with my 
testimony. 

However, at the meeting the Attorneys General in attendance. Attorneys General Blumenthal, 
Koster and Madigan, pressed craigslist for still further action. Following this meeting, craigslist 
made the voluntary decision to eliminate the "erotic" services category throughout the United 
States and create a new "adult" services section that would continue to require telephone 
verification and a fee paid by verified credit card, but would also entail manual review of every 
ad submitted for compliance with craigslist’s Terms of Use and posting guidelines before being 
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posted in the category, craigslist implemented the new adult services category with manual 
screening in May 2009. To ensure the highest possible quality of review, craigslist arranged at 
considerable expense to have the review of each ad conducted by a team of US-licensed 
attorneys. 

The combination of telephone verification, credit card verification and manual review was a 
deterrent to many abusers of the "adult" service category and craigslist began to observe such ads 
migrating into the therapeutic services category. As a result, in June 2009, craigslist also 
implemented telephone verification, credit card verification and manual review in the therapeutic 
service category. 

In September 2009, in a meeting that I attended, craigslist met again with Attorneys General 
Bhimenthal and Koster, as well as (either in person or by conference call) representatives of 
other Attorneys General. Prior to the meeting, I participated in a number of calls with staff of the 
Attorneys General of various slates, sharing data regarding the migration of ads for adult services 
fi-om craigslist to other online venues in their particular states. We also shared summaries that 
contrasted craigslist ads and practices with adult advertising and practices in local media 
publications in the Attorneys General's states. A sample of these summaries for Kansas City, 
Missouri, is enclosed with my testimony (excluding the very graphic images at the embedded 
links.) At the meeting with Attorneys General present and participating by phone, craigslist 
described and demonstrated the measures, particularly the manual review, it had implemented. 
Among other topics, we reviewed the detailed screening procedures that had been implemented 
by craigslist and described the manual screening process in detail. The Attorneys General 
expressed general praise and appreciation for these measures. No specific further requests or 
measures were discussed or decided, and all parties left with a commitment to continue their 
dialogue. Unlike the May meeting, there was no public announcement made. 

COOPERATION WITH LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Police, the FBI and other entities that are charged with enforcing the law have opted to work 
with craigslist to identify and implement practical measures to help rescue victims of trafficking 
and exploitation, and bring those responsible to justice. Over the years, craigslist has earned a 
reputation for being especially responsive to the needs of law enforcement. 

As an example, when the Polk County (Florida) Sheriffs Office publicly announced concerns 
about suspected ads for prostitution appearing on craigslist in and around Polk County, craigslist 
promptly contacted the Sheriffs Office and requested a meeting to discuss the Sheriffs concerns. 
The Sheriff agreed, and I flew to Polk County with another craigslist representative and met with 
the Sheriff and his prosecuting attorney. By the conclusion of this meeting, we got to the heart 
of the particular enforcement challenge he was encountering and we mutually committed to 
develop a mechanism to address the problem - which working together, we did. 

Similarly, when agents of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP) leading that country's 
enforcement efforts against human trafficking and child exploitation had questions about 
craigslist's services, I flew to Toronto with another craigslist representative. We met with the 
agents, answered questions, and launched an ongoing dialogue about problems and potential 
solutions in combating trafficking and exploitation. 
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CONCLUSION 

All people of conscience, myself and the management of craigslist included, abhor human 
trafficking and child exploitation, and wish to see these scourges eliminated to the greatest extent 
possible. In craigslist, law enforcement and NGO advocates had a highly responsive partner that 
listened to and was willing to meet with all concerned parties, and worked collaboratively to 
develop and implement best practices for minimizing such harms in the context of adult services 
advertising. As a legal counselor with a strong personal interest in combating human trafficking 
and child exploitation, it has been my sincere privilege to assist this exceptionally conscientious 
company and it is sadly dismaying to see craigslist's good deeds in this regard be unduly 
punished. 
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Beyond "Censored"; What Craigslist's "Adult Services" Decision Means for Free Speech |... Page I of 2 


eO ELECTRONIC FRONTIER FOUNOATION 

SEPTEMBER OTH. 2Q10 

Beyond "Censored": What Craigsljst> "Adult Se^ 

Speech 

Cgmmntajy bv Mart Zimmemtan 

On Saturday, after yeai« of pressure from law enforcement offidals, Internet dassilled ad web site Craigsllst bowed to demands to remove 
K$ “Aduil Services* section which critics charged encouraged prosfituUon and other sex>related aimes. Or at least it appears that it did. 
Without axplanation, following the latest in a series of open leHer? from slate attorneys general decrying the third party content permitted on 
the site. Craigslist feplacrt the 'Adult Sefyjceslijnk thet formerly appeared on the front page of the site with a white-on-black 'csnsored' 
bar. Whether this move will' substo of Illegal prostitution across the country remains to be seen. Many, even some 

CraigslisTs onto, appear to have t heir doubts . If nothing else, however, this latest turn In the AGs v. Craigslist saga underscores the 
misguided nature of the AGs' tactics as well as the fundamental disagreement that we (and Congress) have with the AGs' vision of how the 
internet should operate. 

Through this now years-long struggle. Craigslist's legal position .has been and re ma i n s absolutely, unequivocally correct: the 
Communicati ons Decency Ad of 1996 (or CDA) grants providers of "interactive computer sen/ices* an absolute shield against state criminal 
law llabiiify stemming from material posted by third parties. Put simply, the law ensures that the virtual soapbox Is not liable tor what the 
speaker says: merely creating a forum in which users post ads that may violate stale law plainly does not lead to liability for a web site 
operator. 

The federal statutory immunity upon which Craigslist relies is not some dever loophole. Rather, the Intermediary immunity provided by the 
CDA represents a conscious policy dedsion by Congress to protect individuals and companies who would olheiwisa be vulnerable targets 
to litigants who want to silence speech to which they oblect, illegal or not. We agree with Congress that a federal poHcy of holding 
lawbreakers liable tor their own illegal behavior instead of holding intermediaries responsible for the Illegal ads of others is the right one. 
both as a matter of fairness as well as an effodive strategy by which speech and Innovation can be encouraged and rewarded. 

This clear protedion plays an esaential role in how the Internet fundions today, protecting every interadive web site operator - from 
Facebook to Craigslist to the average solo blog operator - from potenUally crippling legal bills and liability stemming from comments or 
other material posted to web sites by third parties. Moreover, if they were obligated to pre-screen their users' content, wide swaths of First 
Amendmont-proteded speech would inevitably be sacriTiced as web site operators, suddenly transformed Into conservative content 
reviewers, permitted only the speech that they could be sure would not trigger lawsuits (or intimidating visits from the attorney general). The 
ability to encourage speech of all soite without fear of legal reprisal Is a feature of the CDA 230 world, not a shortcoming, one that 
encourages the publication of a diverse range of viewpoints and not Just those of rich and cautious media companies who can afford the 
financial risk of publication. 

As the chief law enforoement officers of their respedive slates, the attorneys general certainly know that their legal threats are completely 
merilless. Yet these and other law enforcement officers have shown little regard for what the law adually requires and have instead 
embarked on a vigorous campaign to strong-arm e company Into submbsien based on bogus teoal threats that nonetheless play well to 
many of their constituents. This strategy might amount to good politics, espedally in an ele dfo n year, but it continues to show remarkable 
disdain for the bedrock legal prindptes that have largely served the Internet well over the past 15 years. 

It didn't have to be this way. Over the past two years. Craigslist repeatedly offered to go far abov e and beyond their legal obligations to work 
with lew enforcement offidals. offering to manually screen ads. require working phone and credit card numbers from ad posters (thereby 
aeating digital footprints by which lawbreakers could be tracked), and help identify missing parsons. Not surprisingly, however, having 
offered to do more than the law required but toss than the AGs demanded, the AGs kept coming back for mere , some ffatly stating that the 
essential protections offered by CDA 230 should be repealed . 

At least two (essons can be drawn from this latest skirmish In the battle between Craigslist and its critics. First, there sadly appears to be 
little upside to working wHh many of these law enforcenrenl offidals to resoNe such important Internet policy disagreements. At each slap of 
this public debate, the AGs have inevitably rewarded completely voluntary, non-mandatory offers of cooperation from Craigslist with further 
demands and insults. What possible motivation will other companies have to work wKh law enforcement to address similar concerns In tee 
future? 

Second, and mote importantly, supporters of the First Amendment should loudly voice their opposHion to this type of misguided rhetoric 
from elected offidals. While Craigslist may have "voluntarily* shuttered its Adult Services section, they did so under constant threat from 
government officials who continually promised rrertttoss lawsuits and even crimina l prosecution if their target did not comply. No one 
(including Craigslist) disputes that sex trafficking Is a repreher^slble practice that should be vigorously opposed. The dispute lies in whMher 
law enforcement officials should be permitted to bully and dragoon private web site operators into becoming da facto censors. Many. 


http://www.cff.org/deeplinks/2010/09/craigslist-beyond-censored 
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Including EFF, protoundly dlcagiss with Iha prMpea «l such a raimaglnad Internet, and the AGs al minimum owe 11 to the public to be 
honesi alwut the Rf st Amendmenl Impact of what they are prepoeing. 

Rotated Issues- Free Sp e e ch 
IPermajinkJ 

Want to learn how you can defend free speech, stand up for privacy, fight for government transparency, support consumer rights, and 
protect your right to innovation in the digital world? Visit http://efl.org/flght to find ways to help. 


http://www.eff.org/deeplinks/2010/09/craigsUst-beyond-censored 
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Craigslist removes ‘censored’ label, hookers (mostly) gone 1 
AIMGroup.com 

Point trade, Ciaintlid lue leraoved the "oensoted" l.bel it used i> « placeholdet vdierc it. ndnll-eemeei ed eeelion i.s«i to he on iu U.S. 
sites. And no, the hookeis aren’t back. In act. they’re almost nowhere lo be found. 


CmiBlitt - ot the Cndgsliet oonuntinie. - raente to be polieinj the “eosuid oneounton" petaonn Is seouttn for ptostwton poet,, ^eotoo 
StJ Liltcied iK ndul’ede late Irat Fddo,. we found ionic piOBtilutet had posted ip the pasooals soboalegop wh^ . 

SSforadtoat a fewhoohers hud posted in the feo-based "Ihenipeiilic" oolcgoiy, elongs.de I.ecosed mosaoge Ihetnpisls, stomallientpisls and 
otherlegidmate professionals. 


IhOto ads eppaat to hsvc been reinoved - at least in Sra Ftraeiaco, Cntigslisl'a hooietown. Ifa hardet to led in the theinpeotiea calegoT. 
but there were no blatantly suggestive ads. 


Ina auickchcck this monuna, wcaian iiinoany wBBuiiiy _ - • 

aloneVrated ones. One w tw listings — where subject lines had sugfiesled "sugar daddy" arrangements — were flagged for removal. 


A eheek on New York’s casual encounteia category found one sex-for-monoy ad posted this morning lhat was eubiequwtly No 

obvioua hooker ads in the same category in Houston. Or Los Angeles. In Chicago, there was r» casual-enoounter ad older than Hits morning. 


Has Craigslist turned a comer? Maybe so. 

On nof»-U.S. rites, CWgdiat still supporte an "erotics" category where prostitutes can post ads for Gee — • fact not unnotiesd by human- 
righls groups that are tifcina the classifieds portal lo remove those ads, too. 

The House Judiciary Crin» Subcommittee is scheduled to hold a hearing noct week on sex traflicking and the Internet’s role In It. 


http://www.printfriaidly.com/getpf?uri=http%3A//aiingroup.com/blog^2010/09/09/craigsli... 9/13/2010 
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How Censoring Craigslist Helps Pimps, Child 
Traffickers and Other Abusive Scumbags 


For the last 12 years, I’ve dedicated Immense amounts of time, money and energy to end 
violence against women and children. As a victim of violence myself. I'm deeply committed to 
destroying any Institution or Individual leveraging the sex-power matrix that results in child trafficking, 
nonconsensual prostitution, domestic violence and other abuses. If I believed that censoring 
Craigslist would achieve these goals, I'd be the first In line to watch them fall. But from Ihe bottom of 
my soul and Ihe depths of my intellect, I believe that the current efforts to censor Craigslist's "adult 
senrices" achieves the absolute opposite. Rather than helping those who are abused. H 
fundamentally helps pimps, human traffickers and others who profit off of abusing others. 

On Friday, under tremendous pressure from US attorneys general and public advocacy groups, 
Craigslist shut down its “Adult Services" section. There is little doubt that this space has been used 
by people engaged In all sorts of illicit activities, many of which result In harmful abuses. But the 
debate that has ensued has centered on frie wrong axis, pitting protecling the abused against 
freedom of speech. What's implied In public discourse is that protectmg potential victims requires 
censorship; thus, anti-censorship advocates are up in arms attaching regulators for trying to curtail 
First Amendment rights. While I am certainly a propcment of free speech cmline, I find it utterly 
depressing that these groups fail to see how this is actually an issue of transparency, not free 
speech. And how this does more to hurt potential victims than help. 

if you've ever met someone who is victimized through trafficking or prostitution, you'll hear a 
pretty harrowing story about what it means to be invisible and powerless, feeling like no one cares 
and no one's listening. Human trafficking and most forms of abusive prostitution exist In a black 
market, vsrtth corrupt intermediaries making connections and offering "protection" to those who they 
abuse for profit. The abused often have no recourse, either because their movem^ts are heavily 
regulated (as with those trafficked) or because they're violating the law themselves (as with 
prostitutes). 


htip://www.huffinglonpostcom/danah-boycl/how-c€nsoring-craigslist-_b_706789.html?vie... 9/13/2010 
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The Internet has changed the dynamics of prostitution and trafficking, making it easier for 
prostitutes and trafliokers to connect with clients without too many layers of intermediaries. As a 
result the Internet has become an intermediary, often without the knowledge of those internet 
service providers (ISPs) who are the conduits. This is what makes people believe that they should go 
after ISPs like Craigsllst. Faulty logic suggests that if Craigslist is effectively a digital pimp who's 
profiting off of online traffic, why shouldn't It he prosecuted as such? 

The problem with this logic is that it fails to account for three important differences: 1) most ISPs 
have a fundamental business - if not moral - interest in helping protect people; 2) the visibility of 
illicit activities online makes it much easier to get at, and help, those who are being victimized; and 3) 
a one-stop-shop is more helpful for law enforcement than for criminals. In short, Craigslist is not a 
pimp, but a public perch from which law enforcement can watch without being seen. 

1. Internet Services Providers have a fundamental business interest in helping people. 

When Internet companies profit off of online traffic, they need their clients to value them and the 
services they provide. If companies can't be trusted ~ especially when money Is exchanging hands - 
they lose business. This is especially true for companies that support peer-to-peer exchange of 
money and goods. This Is what motivates services like eBay and Amazon to make it very easy for 
customers to get refunded when ripped off. Craigslist has made its name and business on helping 
people connect around services, and while there are plenty of people who use lls openness to try to 
abuse others, Craigslist is deeply committed to reducing fraud and abuse. It's not always successful - 
- no company Is. And the more freedom that a company affords, the more room for abuse. But whal 
makes Craigslist especially beloved is that It is run by people who truly want to make the world a 
better place and who are deeply committed to a healthy civic life. 

I have always been in awe of Craig Newmark, Craigslisfs founder and now a "customer service 
rep" with the company. He's made a pretty penny off of Craigslist. so whafs he doing with it? 
Certainly not basking in the Caribbean sun. He's dedicated his life to public service, working with 
organizations like Sunlight Foundation to increase government accountability and using his 
resources and networks to help out countless organizations like Donors Choose, Kiva, Consumer 
Reports and Iraq/Afghani Vets of America. This is the villain behind Craigslist trying lo pimp out 
abused people? 

Craigslist Is in a tremendous position to actually work with law enforcement, both because it's In 
their economic interests and because the people behind it genuinely want to do good In this world. 
This Isn’t an organization dedicated to profiting off of criminals, hosting servers in corrupt political 
regimes to evade responsibility. This is an organization with both the Incentives and interest to 
actually help. And they have a long track record of doing so. 

2. Visibility makes It easier to help victims. 

If you live a privileged life, your exposure to prostitution may be limited to made-for-TV movies 
and a curious dip into the red-light district of Amsterdam. You are most likely lucky enough to never 
have known someone who was forced Into prostitution, let alone someone who was sold by or stolen 
from their parents as a child. Perhaps if you live in San Francisco or Las Vegas, you know a high-end 
escort who has freely chosen her life and works for an agency or lives In a community where she's 
highly supported. Truly consensual prostitutes do exist, but the vast majority of prostitution is 
nonconsensual, either through force or desperation. And, no matter how many hip-hop songs try to 
imply otherwise, the vast majority of pimps are abusive, manipulative, corrupt, addicted bastards. To 
be fair. I will acknowledge that these scumbags are typically from abusive environments where they 
too are forced Into their profession ttirough circumstances that are unimaginable to most middle class 
folks. But I still don't believe that this justifies their role in continuing the cycle of abuse. 

Along comes the Internet, exposing you to the underbelly of the economy, making visible the sex- 
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power industry that makes you want to vomit. Most people see such cesspools online and 
imagine them to be the equivalent of a crack house opening up in their gated community. Let's try a 
different metaphor. Why not think of it instead as a documentary movie happening in real time where 
you can actually do something about it? 

Visibility is one of the trickiest issues in advocacy. Anyone who's worked for a nonprofit knows 
that getting people to care is really, really hard, Movies are made in the hopes that people will watch 
them and do something about the issues present. Protests and marathons are held in the hopes of 
bringing awa-eness to a topic. But there's nothing like the awareness ttiat can happen when it's in 
your own backyard. And this is why advocates spend a lot of time trying to bring issues home to 
people. 

Visibility serves many important purposes in advocacy. Not only does it motivate people to act, 
but it also shines a spotlight on every person involved in the issue at hand. In the case of 
nonconsensual prostitution and human trafficking, this means that those who are engaged in these 
activities aren't so deeply underground as to be invisible. They're right there. And while they feel 
protected by tiie theoretical power of anonymity and the belief that no one can physically approach 
and arrest them, they're leaving traces of all sorts that make them far easier to find than most 
underground criminals. 

3. Law enforcement can make online spaces risky for criminals. 

Law enforcement is always struggling to gain access to underground networks in order to go after 
the bastards who abuse people for profit. Underground enforcement is really difficult, and It takes a 
lot of time to invade a community and build enough trust to get access to information that will 
hopefiJily lead to the dens of sin. While it always looks so easy on TV, there's nothing easy or pretty 
about this kind of work. The Internet has given law enforcement more data than they even know what 
to do with, more Information about more people engaged in more horrific abuses than they've ever 
been able to obtain through underground work. It's far too easy to mistake more data for more crime 
and too many aspiring governors use file increase of data to spin the public into a frenzy about the 
dangers of the Internet. The increased availability of data is not the problem; it's a godsend for 
getting at the root of the problem and actually helping people. 

V\i^en law enf^xement is ready to go after a criminal network, they s^tematlcally set up a sting, 
trying to get as many people as possible, knowing that whoever they have underground will 
immediately lose access the moment they act. The Internet changes this dynamic, because it's a 
whole lot easier to be underground online, to invade networks and build trust, to go after people one 
at a time, to grab victims as they're being victimized. It's a lot easier to set up stings online, posing as 
buyers or skiers and luring scumbags Into making the wrong move. All without compromising 
informants. 

VNforking with ISPs to collect data and doing systematic online stings can make an online space 
more dangerous for criminals than for victims because this process erodes the trust in the 
Intermediary, the online space. Eventually, law enforcement stings will make a space uninhabitable 
for criminals by making it too risky for them to try to operate fiiere. Censoring a space may hurt the 
ISP but it does absolutely nothing to hurt the criminals. Making a space uninhabitable by making it 
risky for criminals to operate there - and publicizing it - is far more effective. This, by the way. is the 
core lesson that Giuliani's crew learned in New York. The problem with this plan is that it requires 
funding law enforcement. 

4. Using ttie Internet to combat the sex-power Industry 

It makes me scream when I think of how many resources have been used attempting to censor 
Craigslist instead of leveraging it as a space for effective law enforcement. During the height of the 
moral panic over sexual predators on MySpace, I had the fortune of spending a lot of time with a few 
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FBI folks and talking to a whole lot of focal law enforcement. I learned a scary reality about 
criminal activity online. Folks in law enforcement know about a lot more criminal activity than they 
have the time to pursue. Sure, they focus on the big players, going after the massive collectors of 
child pornography who are most likely to be sex offenders than spending time on the small-time 
abusers. But it was the medium-time criminals that gnawed at them. They were desperate for more 
resources so that they could train more law enforcers, pursue more cases, and help more victims. 
The Internet had made it a lot easier for them to find criminals, but that didn't make their jobs any 
easier because they were now aware of how many more victims they were unable to help. Most law 
enforcement in this area are really there because they want to help people and it kills them when 
they can't help everyone. 

There's a lot more political gain to be had demonizing profitable companies than demanding more 
money be spent (and thus, more taxes be raised) sui^orting the work that law enforcement does. 
Taking something that is visible and making it invisible makes a politician look good, even if it does 
absolutely nothing to help the victims who are harmed. It creates the illusion of safety, while signaling 
to pimps, traffickers, and other scumbags that their businesses are perfectly safe as long as they 
stay invisible. Sure, many of these scumbags have an incentive to be as visible as possible to reach 
as many possible clients as possible, and so they will move on and invade a new service v4iere they 
can reach clients. And they'll make that ISP's life hell by putting them in the spotlight. And maybe 
they'll choose an offehore one that American law enforcem^ can do noting about. Censorship 
online is nothing more than whack-a-mde. pushing the Issue elsewhere or more underground. 

Censoring Craigslist will do absolutely nothing to help those being victimized, but it will do a lot to 
help those profiting off of victimization. Censoring Craigslist will also create new Jobs for pimps and 
other corrupt intermediaries, since it'll tem|X}rarily make it a whole lot harder for individual scumbags 
to find clients. This will be particularly devastating for the low-end prostitutes who were using 
Craigslist to escape violent pimps. Keep in mind that occasionally getting beaten up by a scary John 
is often a whole lot more desirable for many than the regular physical, psychological, and economic 
abuse they receive from their pimps. So while it'll make It temporarily harder for clients to get access 
to abusive services, rtothing good will come out of it in the long run. 

If you want to end human traffiddng, If you want to combat nonconsensual prostitution, if you care 
about the victims of ttie sex-power industry, don't cheer Craigslist's censorship. This did nothing to 
combat the cycle of abuse. What we desperately need are more resources for law enforcement to 
leverage the visibility of the Internet to go after the scumbags v^o abuse. What we desperately need 
are for sites like Craigslist to be encouraged to work with law enforcement and help create channels 
to actually help victims. What we need are innovative citizens who leverage new opportunities to 
devise new ways of countering abusive industries. We need to take this moment of visibility and 
embrace it, leverage it to create change, leverage it to help those who are victimized and lack the 
infrastnjcture to get help. What you see online should haunt you. But it should drive you to address 
the core problem by finding and helping victims, not looking for new wa^ to blindfold yourself. 
Please, I beg you, don't close your eyes. We need you. 

(My views on this matter do not necessarily represent the views of any Institution with which I'm 
affiliated, induding my employer Microsoft Research, the MecArthur Foundation, and my research 
affiliation with Harvard's Berfcmar? Center whidi indudes Craig Newmark as one of its support's.) 

Follow Danah Boyd on Twitter www.twltt«'.com/@zephoria 
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Summary: 

Missourans rely on craigslist for finding jobs, housing, autos, goods and services, and much else. 

Like most classifieds, it has an adult ad section. However, many venues available to Missourans. 
including Riverfront Times fSl Louis) and The Pitch (Kansas Cilv^ feature larger volumes of such 
ads, and feature explicit content well outside the standards enforced at craigslist. 

Adult services dwarfed by jobs, apartments, autos on craigslist ~ not so for backpage classifieds (and a 
host of other venues) 

3 day ad volume for selected categories, August 16-18, 2009 


craigslist STL 


job ads 660 
apartments 1320 
automobiles 3025 
adult service 46 


Riverfront Times (backpage.com) 

42 

153 

114 

174 


craigslist KC 


job ads 520 
apartments 865 
automobiles 2808 
adult services 47 


The Pitch (backpage.com) 

42 

94 

165 

168 


Adult services ads on backpage (and countless other venues) feature images and language far beyond 
what is allowed on craigslist 

« example 1 (exposed genitalia, explicit language, legal disclaimer) 

• example 2 (exposed genitalia, explicit language, code words, legal disclaimer) 

« e.xample 3 (exposed genitalia, masturbation, code words) 

• example 4 (exposed genitalia, explicit language, code words) 

• e.xainple 5 (exposed genitalia, code words! 

• e.xample 6 (exposed genitalia) 

• example 7 (exposed genitalia , code words, references to specific sex acts) 

• example 8 (exposed genitalia) 

Postings and traffic to craigslist adult services down 50% from former "erotic services" (closed May 09), 
as non-compliant users have gone elsewhere 

Since May, overall traffic to backpage.com has risen 100% while traffic and postings to its adult 
services are up multiple hundreds of percentage points 

• chart from Alcxa.com 

• chan from Compeic.com 

craigslist adult services features links for reporting exploitation of minors, to parental control software, 
and personal safety tips. 

Adult entertainment sections for Riverfront Times and The Pitch instead feature upselling ads, 
links to an affiliate program, and a legal disclaimer. 
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craigslist 

online community 


Mjrr'Hh :[)inn; iocm 


about > help > exploitation of minors 

-national and international 1 

Nalional Center for Missing & ExploileJ Children rNCMFCl I 

I 

• cvbenicline - report child exploitation i 

• 800-841-5678 

National Human TralTlckinE Resource Center fPolaris Project) 

• 24-Hour Hotline: 1-888-3737-888 

Canada; National Child Exoloitaiinn Coordination Centre fNCHCCl ! 

• liotlinc: 1-800-387-7962 i 

Global Hotlines List - Counirv-bv-Countrv List of Human TraFfickinp 
Hotlines 


r local and regional - 

i Austin 

! • Police - Child Abuse Unit 

I • 512-974-6880 

I * child.abuse@ci.austin.ix.u5 

: Boston 

l • Boston Police Human Trafficking Unit 

617-343-5783, 

I oconnellk.bocl@citvoftoston.gov 

• Massachusetts Human TralTicking Task 
Force 

Chicago 

• The Salvation Army - Pannership 

i lo Rescue Our Minors from 

I Sexual Exploiialion fPROMiSEl 


Michigan 

• Michigan Attorney 
General 

Criminal Prosecutions 

Division 

313-456-0!80 

New York 

• Missing & Exploited 
Children Clearinghouse 


Portland. OR 

• Police Depi. Child Abuse 
Team 

San Francisco 


Florida 


• Florida OITice of the Attorney General 
Child Predator CyberCrime Unit 
904-348-2720 

namela.bennettfgjmvftoridalcual.cQm 


* San Francisco District 
Attorney 

dislrictattomevtSsfgQv.ors 

• SFPD Internet 
Exploitation Unit 

Seattle 
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• Seank PD Human 
TTaffickme Empliasis 
Program 

Southern California - 
Tijuana, Mexico 

• Bilateral Safe(v Corridor 
Coalition 

• <619)666-2757 24 lu 
trarficking hotline 


District Attomev 
Children of the Night 


Suggestion for additional agency listings should be directed to 



Still have questions? try our help desk discussion forum or send us a note . 
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Mr. Scott. Thank you. I understand, Mr. Sensley, do you have 
to leave shortly. 

Chief Sensley. Sir, I have made other arrangements. Thank you. 

Mr. Scott. Okay. Thank you. Then I will recognize myself for 5 
minutes. And I will begin with Mr. Powell. Mr. Powell, you made 
a promise to monitor posting. Is it logistically possible, with the 
number of postings to actually review on an individual basis post- 
ings on your site? 

Mr. Powell. Are you referring to the content that appears after 
we removed the adult services category? 

Mr. Scott. Either way. 
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Mr. Powell. We have a number of technological measures that 
are used, along with some manual review that we feel does a good 
job at ensuring that the content that had previously appeared in 
the manually reviewed adult services category does not migrate to 
the other categories that appear on our site, the personals cat- 
egories, other services categories. And, in addition to review by our 
staff of those categories in the past 10 days, the chart that Ms. 
McDougall referred to with respect to increase in traffic on 
Backpage seems to support that. 

Mr. Scott. If someone is communicating with craigslist, can you 
identify, technologically identify which computer made that con- 
tact? 

Mr. Powell. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. And so you can track the person, if necessary? 

Mr. Powell. Well, in cases where we have received a request 
from law enforcement, we release the records to the district attor- 
neys, to the police officers, to the FBI agents and they use the in- 
formation we capture to do that tracking. 

Ms. McDougall. I can further elaborate if that is helpful. 

Mr. Scott. Okay. 

Ms. McDougall. What craigslist can provide is the e-mail ad- 
dress and IP address of the person that posted the ad. Craigslist 
can’t from there identify the specific computer or individual. What 
you do then is contact, you can identify online who the service pro- 
vider is for that IP address, and you can contact the service pro- 
vider and get from them the information as to who owns that IP 
address. Law enforcement can do it by subpoena. You can do it in 
a civil suit by subpoena as well. 

Mr. Scott. Ms. Hakes what laws apply to Internet providers like 
craigslist that would make them criminally liable for the postings? 

Ms. Hakes. Mr. Chairman, I am not aware of any laws that 
would make them liable, unless there was evidence that craigslist 
was a participant specifically, whether they were, for example, con- 
spiring with those who were misusing their site, that is, knowingly 
conspiring to violate the laws. What we have seen in the past 

Mr. Scott. What about if they are not actively conspiring? What 
about just intentional neglect? Or they just don’t care? 

Ms. Hakes. Mr. Chairman, I am not aware of any Federal stat- 
utes anyway with respect to neglect being the standard. In Federal 
law, the standard for prosecution would be knowing or willful. And 
when you are talking about in cases that have come up, the inves- 
tigations that have been done by the FBI and others, I am not 
aware of anything that shows us that craigslist might be criminally 
liable. 

Mr. Scott. Well I’m not talking about just craigslist. I’m talking 
about any of them. If there are no laws on the books now, are there 
any potential laws we could put on the books that would pass con- 
stitutional muster that would be helpful in tracking down people 
that make these postings? 

Ms. Hakes. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Justice would be 
more than happy to work with the Committee and consult with you 
on whether or not there are tools with respect to the topic that 
you’re discussing. However, I would say that I believe that at this 
point, we have the proper tools. We have what we need to pros- 
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ecute the guilty, that is, the people who are using the Internet, and 
it isn’t just craigslist and of course it isn’t just prostitution of chil- 
dren, it is sexual exploitation of children in all its forms. Many 
predators, many of those who would prey on children, utilize the 
Internet, misuse the Internet in order to prey on those children, to 
traffic in child pornography, to advertise children for child prostitu- 
tion. And I don’t think anyone would here would propose closing 
the Internet. 

Mr. Scott. You have two parts of this transaction. One is the 
posting of the availability of the children, and the other is of the 
demand side. Are there any efforts to essentially set people up so 
that anyone who goes on the Internet searching for people can get 
ensnared in a sting operation? 

Ms. Hakes. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. As a matter of fact, over the 
last year, in the western district of Missouri, Operation Guardian 
Angel has en in effect, and that is a law enforcement operation uti- 
lizing Internet service providers like craigslist to post adds sug- 
gesting that they have children who are underage that they would 
provide for sex. In Operation Guardian Angel, several people an- 
swered the ads. Several people made arrangements over the tele- 
phone to meet with who they thought would be underage children 
for sex and they were prosecuted for those crimes. And some of 
them received 

Mr. Scott. And what is the typical penalty when they get 
caught? 

Ms. Hakes. They received very substantial sentences depending 
on the crime under which they were prosecuted. It ranges any- 
where, as I said in my earlier statement for trafficking in children 
and child exploitation could be as little as 5 years. It could be as 
many as life. 

Mr. Scott. The Dateline NBC with Chris Hansen 

Ms. Hakes. To Catch a Predator, yes, sir. 

Mr. Scott. The penalties that they publish are in the matter of 
a months, a couple of months; is that not typical? 

Ms. Hakes. No, sir. That would be State and local. In my experi- 
ence, when I was assistant district attorney, some of the charges 
that are utilized in State and local offenses for enticing a child in 
certain jurisdictions might be misdemeanors. In Federal law how- 
ever, it is a felony. And enticing a child over the Internet carries 
a mandatory minimum penalty of 10 years in prison. 

Mr. Scott. Now how much cooperation is there. Federal State 
and local law enforcement in these investigations and prosecutions? 

Ms. Hakes. Well, as I said in my statement, we are very strongly 
supportive of the Innocence Lost National Initiative. We believe 
that it has been extremely successful. And one of the things that 
we are doing in the National Strategy for Child Exploitation, Pre- 
vention and Interdiction, is working with all of our partners, com- 
munity-based, law enforcement-based, industry-based, in order to 
establish what are the best practices that we are all engaging in, 
expanding our cooperation and collaboration with respect to child 
exploitation, and we are looking into whether or not the Innocence 
Lost National Initiative should be expanded from 38 task forces 
and working groups that exist now to more areas across the coun- 
try. 
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But I would say that where we have the Innocence Lost National 
Initiative Task Forces and working groups they are very successful. 
Since 2003 we have located over 1,100 children and federally and 
State we have prosecuted more than 600 offenders who have re- 
ceived some very substantial sentences. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you responding 
so quickly to a letter I wrote requesting this hearing based upon 
the fact that so many victims groups had contacted me and other 
Members of Congress. So I appreciate that. 

Ms. Frundt, thank you for being here. You are to be admired. 
People like you are really important to solving problems, and I ad- 
mire you for your courage just to come here and talk to Congress 
and tell your story. So thank you very much for being here. 

Craigslist, it is good to hear that this site has been shut down. 
We want to make that clear, that y’all have done that. Is that cor- 
rect, Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Powell. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Poe. Good. There are many issues. You have all talked about 
the problems and the issues. I am concerned as a former judge and 
prosecutor, about the victim. The girl, the young lady is not a 
criminal. But yet in our State courts, because of different reasons 
and excuses, they are still treated like criminals. To get into the 
system, to get any kind of treatment they are treated like criminals 
in the domestic trafficking. International trafficking there are some 
services. We have to fix that problem. We have a social duty to fix 
that problem so the things that happened to Ms. Frundt do not 
continue to happen to young women in our country. 

The people involved, besides the victim, you have got the traf- 
ficker, and you may have been present when I made comments 
about what ought to happen to traffickers, at least what a Texas 
Ranger thinks ought to happen to traffickers. Chief Sensley; the old 
comment, well, get a rope. Anyway, but then you have got the con- 
sumer. And I think we need to zero in on the consumer who pays 
for this crime, who pays in the sense that they are able to exploit 
children because when there is a market, this crime will continue. 
When there is a buyer, and so we need to make to more difficult 
for the consumer who seems to be, I think, traditionally in this 
type of crime, gets away with it. 

Now, Ms. Hakes, you mentioned the fact that the Missouri U.S. 
Attorneys Office had a project. But I understand they only pros- 
ecuted 10 cases; is that correct? 

Ms. Hakes. I am not sure of the exact statistic. Congressman 
Poe. I can get that for you, but it was not a huge number. 

Mr. Poe. I think it is 10. Seven pled guilty. So of all of these 
cases happening in the United States, on the Federal level we have 
seven people that pled guilty, because other districts. I’m talking 
about the consumer, the buyer, the john, the other criminal. Is that 
correct? 

Ms. Hakes. No, Congressman Poe. Not exactly. I can’t give you 
the exact number of how many people have pled guilty or been con- 
victed to date, but we have expanded Operation Guardian Angel. 
Other districts are employing some of the same techniques. I don’t 
want to get too much into that in a public hearing. But I can as- 
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sure you that the department and a variety of districts in the Na- 
tion are pursuing those who pay to sexually assault children. 

Mr. Poe. Get me those statistics if you will, because the statistics 
that I have that the Missouri U.S. attorney is the only one that is 
doing this and they got seven out of 10. To me that is not near good 
enough. You know, we talk about the Internet and how it is being 
used by criminals. Well, maybe law enforcement we ought to figure 
out a way to do this. When we capture these consumers, these peo- 
ple that pay for this crime, this service, if they are convicted their 
photographs ought to be on the Internet. We ought to advertise to 
the world who these people are that have exploited young women 
in the United States. 

As a judge, I used to try to do some innovative things. But we 
need to be thinking about how we can use the Internet to advan- 
tage of enforcement of the law, because if these guys all of a sud- 
den start seeing their photographs on the Internet they may stop 
this conduct. But anyway, that is a responsibility we have to figure 
out some solutions. 

But Chief, in your district, tell me how you deal with a sexually 
exploited child that has been trafficked and you come in contact 
with her. Do you all file on her for prostitution? What happens in 
the domestic situation? 

Chief Sensley. Well, Congressman Poe, part of the problem is 
that there is a lack of resources when it comes down to the contact 
of the victim of this crime. As it stands, most of the work that I 
have been doing in northern California has been out of Congress- 
man Lungren’s district in the Sacramento region because it is one 
of our most prolific areas where this is going on at a tremendous 
rate and spreading throughout that region. We have four multi dis- 
ciplinary task force of local. Federal, State enforcement agencies 
and a multitude of non governmental agencies to respond to the 
problem. 

Fortunately, there are a few nonprofit organizations that are, 
have come into play, like Courage House out of the Sacramento 
area to provide a place for these victims to go to, which is part of 
the problem, because if we can’t get them out of the law enforce- 
ment context, in order to remove them from the environment which 
they are preyed upon then they go right back into the system be- 
cause they find that it is a hopeless environment. 

So, in effect, we are really at a struggling point, having effective 
laws and tools to really deal with the perpetrators because, as you 
mentioned earlier, oftentimes at the State and local level there is 
a 1-month or a 2-month penalty for the pimps who are, in fact, bet- 
ter classified as traffickers. And that is a cost of doing business for 
them. They are willing to suffer that for the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars that they can draw in from this on an annual basis. So 
in effect, we are struggling when it really comes to it for lack of 
resources, for a lack of places, quite frankly, and that is a signifi- 
cant issue to turn these victims away from the system. 

And so it keeps officers from having to put them into the justice 
system as criminals just as an attempt to remove them from their 
victimization. But, again, as I stated earlier, it becomes a matter 
of revictimizing in another way. 
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Mr. Poe. One last question, if I may, Mr. Chairman, on this 
issue. We have a lot of work to do. But we need to make it so that 
the consumer, or the buyer and the trafficker, it is not a cost of 
business. The penalty is too great for them to stay in business. But 
more importantly, I think that we need to find and take care of 
these young women, these victims, whether it is on the State or 
local level and find a way where they don’t lose hope and have 
their spirits broken because of the crime that has been continued 
to be committed against them. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scott. The gentlelady from Texas. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for this 
hearing, and to the Ranking Member. And I would like to connect 
to my friend and colleague from Texas and build on the testimony. 
Forgive me for being delayed and not being able to hear all of the 
testimony. But many of you I am familiar with, and I am also a 
speed reader to assess some of the comments that you have made. 
So first of all, let me thank you for the work that you do. I chair 
the Congressional Children’s Caucus and we have looked at these 
issues, and I have been engaged with Ernie Allen for a number of 
years, both in my own district and here in Washington, D.C. 

Let me pay tribute not only to Tina Frundt, who I’ll ask a ques- 
tion, but to a constituent of mine by the name of Catherine Griffin, 
who struggles in my own community. Chief Sensley, if I am read- 
ing it correctly, to the question of resources. And so you hit the nail 
on the head. And as I ask the Chairman’s indulgence, let me first 
begin. Chief Sensley, I am reading it instead of looking down. Let 
me first of all speak to Mr. Powell and thank him for his presence 
here. What we would like to think is when witnesses come, that, 
as Members pose questions we are being provocative so we can se- 
cure real answers to the problem. And my first question, since 
craigslist has such a brand, and I think you would agree, media 
has its way of interpretation. And you would agree that the last 
month was not a good public exposure for craigslist. 

People are only led, good or bad, by what they see. And the first 
initial response appeared to be stonewalling, lack of response, and 
it gave all of us a bad taste in our mouth. I think the real question 
is, as we look, because you now can stand as an example for a lot 
of Internet sites and Web sites and other levels of technology that 
continue to proliferate. What took you so long to immediately stop? 
How can we be convinced that when the heat goes away, the mate- 
rial results of income, value that you get from these services does 
not find itself back on your site? 

And the last question to you is, I had the impression that you 
took off adult services, but individuals migrated to other sites on 
craigslist and are just proliferating and having a good time. I gave 
you three questions but I’d appreciate, I hope that you can remem- 
ber them. Otherwise I will try to remember them and call them 
again. 

Mr. Powell. To respond to the first question regarding the tim- 
ing, I don’t have the specific information about why September 3 
was selected. But I can assure the Members of the Committee and 
others that we do not have any intention to restore that category. 
I think there is a sense that in some ways, taking that step may 
be a step backward in terms of addressing some of the core causes 
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of the issue. My hope is that the migration that we have seen of 
these particular ads to other Weh sites, and it is not to other parts 
of craigslist. We have seen some fairly strong indications that the 
measures we have taken and are continuing to take have prevented 
that. 

But the other sites that have been mentioned previously, we 
would hope that they continue to adopt some of the practices that 
craigslist has had in place for a number of years, including working 
collaboratively with the National Center for Missing and Exploited 
Children, providing reporting mechanisms, working closely with 
law enforcement. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I don’t want to cut you off but I have a short 
time and I may be overlapping. No amount of money is going to 
cause craigslist to reinstitute in another name this kind of site. 

Mr. Powell. I can’t answer that directly because I am not di- 
rectly involved with the decision-making process for that. But what 
I can tell you is that 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Powell, please. I recognize layers of re- 
sponsibility, and I am keeping a tone of respect because I under- 
stand you are a representative. Mr. Powell, please. No amount of 
money will cause you to reinstate that site? And are you suggesting 
to me that business decisions and judgments may play into this 
site coming back again? I have already given you compliments for 
being a standard bearer for change, but now I am hearing that it 
might come back again. 

Mr. Powell. No, no. What I am saying is that we do not have 
any intention to bring that category back, and that money is not 
a consideration as we make our decisions. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Chief Sensley, where does that place you? And 
what then do we need to do in Congress? You see, we have a tough 
challenge of the First Amendment. And I could be categorized very 
openly so as a progressive in a dilemma. But let me tell you what 
my position is. Shut them down, period. But when you hear the an- 
swer of Mr. Powell, who I respect, and he has indicated as best he 
could, but what does that say about the potential proliferation of 
these sites elsewhere, which plays into your work, I take it. 

Chief Sensley. It does. Ma’am, it plays very significantly into 
this work. And to the credit of craigslist, I will agree that they 
have made significant strides and provided tremendous resources 
in terms of when the problem is brought to their attention and a 
request for assistance. On the other hand, we do have a difficult 
task. You have a difficult task when it comes to the legislative of 
piece of it because of our, as it goes, freedom has its price. How- 
ever, I would like to hear the affirmative response that says this 
will not come back under any circumstances, which I think was the 
answer that you were looking for. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I was. And Chief, and I would ask the Chair- 
man if I could have an additional minute. I hope I can speak quick- 
ly. He is yielding. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This is 
an excellent hearing. Let me just go back so you can say on record 
again. You mentioned the word “resources.” Why don’t you say it 
again. You need more resources to do what? 

Chief Sensley. We need resources to train and educate law en- 
forcement. We need resources to provide for shelters and a place 
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to get these children off the street and away from being put into 
the system as criminals. And that has to he done outside of the jus- 
tice system with our non law enforcement partners like Ms. Frundt 
has just spoken to very eloquently in terms of the need there. That 
is where we need resources. We also need resources to allow law 
enforcement the time to invest in this, because this is not the type 
of crime that is driven by, its driven by time and investment of fol- 
low up and follow through and recognition that we have to do this 
in a victim centered approach rather than trying to complete an in- 
vestigation so that we can get it before the prosecutor. We have to 
keep the individuals who have been victimized at the center of this 
effort. That takes time and resources. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me thank you. Let me move quickly to 
Ernie Allen, who I remember when we were first confronting the 
issue of HIV/AIDS. Everybody was whispering. Until we took it to 
the national level of exposure, billboards, everyone speaking about 
it around the coffee pot, in hallways and byways and local commu- 
nity houses, et cetera. That people began to be comfortable with ac- 
knowledging I was HIV infected or acknowledging that I need help. 
I notice some of the recommendations that you have made. You’ve 
been very good with the organization on getting us to understand 
missing, abused. Exploited is not an understandable word. So here 
is my point. You have got four points here that I see that can be 
meshed into legislation. I know there is some legislation Members 
have spoken about that I will be reading. But it seems to talk 
about taking this to another level. We need people talking about 
that these have are and not criminals. We need to be able to say 
to the Federal Government, it is worthy of your enhanced involve- 
ment. And we have already talked about resources. And then the 
only way that you get communities talking about this is that you 
put this right up to them. You put this right to their faces, prin- 
cipals and teachers and school boards and pastors and others. 
Ernie, what do you say about that? And have we done that? 

Mr. Allen. We have not done that. I think we have begun to do 
that. One of the quotes I included in my testimony was a quote 
from a police commanding officer many years ago who said, the 
only way not to find this problem in any community is simply not 
to look for it. I think America has begun to look. But you are ex- 
actly right. We have a generation of kids who are sexualized. Many 
of these victims become compliant. You know, what we have got to 
do is educate the American people. And you are exactly right. 
Using the HIV/AIDs example, we have educated America and re- 
sponded to the challenge over tobacco. We have responded in terms 
of seatbelts and car seats. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. There you go. 

Mr. Allen. This is going to require social change and it is going 
to require enormous public awareness because these kids are hid- 
den victims. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me have just great respect for the smokers 
in America because they are there and they have their rights. But 
I know they would raise their hand and say boy, it is pretty uncom- 
fortable to be smoking in America because of the communities 
sense, this is what Judge Poe is speaking of 
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Besides, I didn’t mean that — realizing the actor, meaning perpe- 
trator, we have got to make it darn uncomfortable and it is not. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to pose this question, if I could move 
toward my more personal vision. But let me ask the Department 
of Justice and then just conclude with Tina. 

I heard something that I hope was inaccurate. Maybe I don’t 
have the facts, and it may be some underpinnings of something 
that may be positive. But am I hearing something about Justice 
Department looking at lessening penalties on sex perpetrators, peo- 
ple in porn, or is that what you all are doing? Do you know what 
I am saying? 

Ms. Hakes. Congresswoman Jackson Lee, I am somewhat famil- 
iar with what you are talking about. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I am against it, but I yield to you. 

Ms. Hakes. Speaking as a prosecutor. Congresswoman Jackson 
Lee, I personally am for heavy penalties on those who exploit chil- 
dren in all their forms, as is the Department of Justice. 

The Attorney General, when he rolled out our National Strategy 
for Child Exploitation, Prevention and Interdiction, said publicly 
that this was more than a crime issue for him. This was a legacy 
issue for him because this was a very important issue to him, and 
we have got to protect the children and prosecute the offenders and 
we are going to continue to do that. 

What you are referring to, I believe, was a letter from someone 
in the Department of Justice to the Sentencing Commission staff 
where he indicated that a review of the child pornography guide- 
lines might be advisable by the Sentencing Commission. But the 
Department has not — and I would be shocked if they did — issued 
any opinions as to saying that the penalties for child exploitation 
should be lessened. We have not done so. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I support a wide range of lessening of sen- 
tencing, but I can assure you, I hope that we will silence that per- 
son in their letter writing, not in any other way, but to silence that 
letter and to extinguish it before it gets to any place of review. 

I want to conclude, and unless anyone else wants to comment, 
but Ms. Frundt, I have legislation that deals with retaining the 
DNA of sexual predators in a bank focused on child sexual preda- 
tors, but in any event a DNA bank, so that Chief Sensley can com- 
puter in if he gets someone and it pops up that this individual was 
in Iowa 5 months ago with the same kind of behavior. 

Chief, you understand? And it is a question of whether we have 
that finite system, because you could go into a big DNA bank and 
be there forever, but if you had it separated by the fact that this 
was a perpetrator of children’s crimes. 

However, you were a victim as well and have come forward. Can 
you just share with us what you think the single thing is — you 
have heard a lot of what the Federal Government can do. You have 
heard about the children aspect and you heard craigslist. Do we 
need to have people rise up and accept their good citizenship and 
say they will not have these kind of sites on any form of public, 
if you will — when I say “public,” a commercial enterprise, where 
people are making money off of sex crimes. 

Ms. Frundt. I think it is very difficult to shut down every site 
that is on the Net. You shut down one and there will be another 
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one. However, I truly agree with the Chief here saying if we are 
going to have these sites, let’s do investigations properly. Again, I 
am not exaggerating when I say Myspace, every pimp has a 
Myspace page. We know this. If we are giving them the informa- 
tion, printing it out, giving them the Weh sites, how to contact 
them, so let’s do an investigation off of that. Let’s collect — why are 
service providers collecting all this information, giving it to the po- 
lice? Shouldn’t they be taking that response and doing it them- 
selves to create cases? We basically helped create these cases of 
finding out information, collecting all the data that the police need 
to make sure they actually prosecute and do what they are sup- 
posed to and not hold the children on a material witness warrant 
in jail. And so let’s take that up. 

And I would be honest and tell you this. It is difficult for the po- 
lice. They don’t have the funding and the resources as well for it, 
but it shouldn’t be an excuse. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. So taking it to the next level of exposure na- 
tionally, where people realize that this is a crime against human- 
ity — 

Ms. Frundt. Yes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. The resource question to help the Chief build 
cases and the point about the child is not — or the person is not the 
victim. But I would expect you would say it would be pretty good 
to make the perpetrator, the offender, very uncomfortable and that 
society would almost extinguish it being credible for somebody to 
act in that behavior. 

Ms. Frundt. You know, we mention all these cases where traf- 
fickers have gotten really high sentences around the country and 
around the United States. In Minneapolis, they have done it, here 
in D.C. Where a trafficker got life. You didn’t hear one time about 
the criminals who abused the child, who bought sex from the child 
anytime at all. There wasn’t a mention in any of these cases what- 
soever one time where they actually went after the man who raped 
the child, and so we really need to — I think we have a misconcep- 
tion that these men are men who have a little bit of money and 
they have lower jobs — no, that’s not true. Maybe we get afraid be- 
cause of who they are, we don’t want to shed the light on that. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I could pursue 
this. 

Mr. Scott. We are going to have another round of questions. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Oh, you are, okay. Well, let me just thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, for indulging. And I support a lot of the frame- 
work which I think we can also operate beyond the other legislative 
initiatives that have been placed before us. Thank you all for your 
testimony. Thank you, panel, very much. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. I have just a couple of other questions. 

Mr. Powell, just in the news the other day, when it was reported 
about you taking down the site, you mentioned something about 
the international site might not have been taken down, the Adult 
Services. Can you tell me what they were talking about? 

Mr. Powell. There are remaining erotic services categories out- 
side of the United States, including Canada. I think Ms. McDougall 
might be able to speak more effectively to that, because to my un- 
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derstanding there are a number of issues country by country, as 
well as legal issues for that. 

I can tell you that something on the order of 97 percent of our 
viewers and use is within the United States and Canada. 

Mr. Scott. Can a United States person access a foreign craigslist 
site? 

Mr. Powell. Yes. Anyone, anywhere, can access any craigslist 
site anywhere. 

Mr. Scott. So what is the significance of taking down the site 
in the United States? 

Mr. Powell. Well, the site in the United States was set up — and 
again, Ms. McDougall can probably explain this more effectively — 
as part of an arrangement with a series of Attorneys General back 
in last year, and I think the intent was to do a number of things: 
capture credit card information, capture phone information. We de- 
cided on September 3rd to remove that category and, again, have 
no intention of returning 

Mr. Scott. If I am in Washington, D.C. And accessing the Cana- 
dian site, can I advertise services that would be available in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on the Canadian site? 

Mr. Powell. Yes, you could, but there would be virtually no 
value whatsoever because the individuals who view the site, say, 
in Montreal, are living in Montreal. 

Mr. Scott. How about someone in Washington, D.C. Viewing the 
Canadian site? 

Mr. Powell. I am not sure I understand. 

Mr. Scott. You said you could access any site from anywhere. 

Mr. Powell. Correct. 

Mr. Scott. Within Washington, D.C., accessing the Canadian 
site, can I see the ad posted there by someone offering services in 
Washington, D.C.? 

Mr. Powell. Yes, you can. If you are in Washington, D.C., can 
you see the site in Montreal? 

Mr. Scott. Right. 

Mr. Powell. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. Can I post services that would be available in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on the Montreal site? 

Mr. Powell. Yes. But again, the utility is virtually zero because 
the traffic that views the Web pages for Montreal or Seattle or 
Miami are local populations. So if I were to place an ad for Wash- 
ington, D.C., for something that I was selling or a job or, in this 
case, a services ad in another city, there would be no value whatso- 
ever because nobody near me is a patron of that. 

Mr. Scott. How long would it take people to figure out that the 
site that they were to be looking at is the Canadian site? 

Mr. Powell. That I can’t answer. But what I can tell you from, 
again, my impression of what has been happening over the past 10 
days is that the people who are creating these ads, who had pre- 
viously used the Adult Services ads, have decided that there is no 
value in using craigslist anymore. So they are moving to other 
sites. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Sensley, you indicated that this was so prevalent. 
If the ads are there as big as day for everybody to notice, why 
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aren’t you stinging people right and left, both the people that are 
putting on the ads and the people that are responding to such ads? 

Chief Sensley. Mr. Chairman, there are a number of things that 
are going on in various cities around the country utilizing the var- 
ious Web sites that are advertising this behavior. Quite frankly, 
the problem is, if law enforcement resources were to have a frac- 
tional impact upon it, then it would draw upon nearly every re- 
source in every department in order to do it. It is that large. What 
it really comes down to it, Mr. Chairman, the craigslist is really 
one of many, and again, to their credit, not nearly the worst when 
it comes to down to this problem. 

Mr. Scott. You are saying if you went on a sting operation, you 
would be just catching people right and left? 

Chief Sensley. Sooner or later they catch on to us. Law enforce- 
ment, as it is, Mr. Chairman, is 

Mr. Scott. There ought to be some risk in posting such an ad. 
There ought to be some risk in posting such an ad. 

Chief Sensley. Absolutely, but the the risk is not there now, sir. 

Mr. Scott. Well, that is because there is no one stinging people. 
I mean, the police officers are not responding to the ads, setting up 
meetings. 

Mr. Allen. There actually — there are some. Philadelphia police 
just did a sting targeting craigslist users. A Polk County, Florida 
sheriff just did a sting. Clearly one of the messages here from a lot 
of these ads is they have ceased to be subtle. They are blatant, they 
are overt. And on that basis, I think a reasonable case can be made 
that there is knowing and intentional selling of services via the 
Internet. So I think there could possibly be criminal jurisdiction. 
Even under the Communications Decency Act, there is just civil 
immunity. There is not criminal immunity. 

Mr. Scott. If the ad is there, why can’t we create some risk in 
even posting the ad by having the police respond to the ads and 
figuring out who posted it and catching them and prosecuting? 

Mr. Allen. I think that is happening. I just don’t think it is hap- 
pening widely enough. 

Mr. Scott. Wasn’t it the prosecutors — DOJ, is it a matter of re- 
sources? 

Ms. Hakes. Mr. Chairman, I believe that we have a decent 
record of success — in fact, I would call it an excellent record of suc- 
cess — since 2003 with our Innocence Lost National Initiative. It is 
not inconsiderable to say that we have prosecuted more than 600 
offenders at the State and local level and recovered more than 
1,100 children. So while I would agree with Mr. Allen and Chief 
Sensley, and in fact, we agree on our National Strategy in the doc- 
ument — 

Mr. Scott. Well, 600 is about on the magnitude of one per con- 
gressional district, one and a half maybe per congressional district, 
and this is something that is just widespread and notorious. You 
ought to be catching people in every city and town. 

Ms. Hakes. Mr. Chairman, I would say, as we concede in the Na- 
tional Strategy, child exploitation, generally, is at an epidemic 
level: child pornography, trafficking, as well as the commercial ex- 
ploitation of children. It is one of the reasons that we have recom- 
mitted ourselves to this fight against child exploitation. We have 
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launched a National Strategy Working Group. We are working with 
our partners to develop ideas 

Mr. Scott. Let me ask, Mr. Sensley, if you decided to set up a 
sting, how long would it take you to catch somebody? 

Chief Sensley. Mr. Chairman, quite frankly, it doesn’t take very 
long in terms of — well, long is relative. 

Mr. Scott. Half an hour? 

Chief Sensley. Well, it would take half an hour for someone to 
hit, or less than that. Someone would hit on the interest that is 
being put out before them. But it may take several hours to actu- 
ally make contact and be able to bring that person to justice. So 
for one person, it could be a day-long operation to bring one person 
down. They hit on these 

Mr. Scott. If you went on the Internet and within a day you 
would have some somebody caught, right? So you so it every day, 
you are talking about one person, one police officer; by the end of 
the year we have 300? 

Chief Sensley. Mr. Chairman, in theory that is possible, one per- 
son a day. However, it takes more than one police officer to do it, 
and the resources on the average drain most police departments in 
focusing on this alone. 

Mr. Scott. Well, once you start going after people, presumably 
you would have less of a problem because people would feel that 
there would be some risk involved. 

Chief Sensley. I agree, Mr. Chairman. I certainly hope that that 
is the direction we are going. 

Mr. Scott. Let me ask two other questions. 

Ms. Frundt, what services do the victims need and how much do 
these services cost? 

Ms. Frundt. I think that is a very important question because 
we have been mentioning all these ways that could happen or the 
1,100 victims in Philadelphia, Florida. I would like to say how 
many receive additional services, how many are still receiving vic- 
tim services, how many were placed in housing programs? 

So, when we do these rates, I am going to have to go with Chief 
Sensley when he said you do these raids, you are going to need 
services, 110 percent. This is not something that you need 2 years 
now or 6 months until the case is over. This is continuous services, 
not just housing. But if you can’t — again, there are small amounts 
of housing. So you are doing housing. You definitely still need di- 
rect services through outreach, a hotline, 24-hour care because 
these victims — this is not nine to five. So after 5 o’clock when they 
are having issues at home, who are they going to call? 

So when we saw these cases, and there are Innocence Lost, 
which I am very familiar with — how many receive services? How 
many were not detained for their own safety? 

Mr. Scott. What kind of services are needed and how much do 
the services cost? 

Ms. Frundt. To run a group home is $600,000 a year. For a 
month of services that is not in a group home would be about 
$5,000 a month for one child and that includes everything, all serv- 
ices, all trauma care, long-term care. 

Chief Sensley. Mr. Chairman, if I may answer that, that is part 
of the problem in the theoretical aspect of a single operation to 
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bring in one person. If there isn’t a place to place the victims, then 
they go back into the system. There has to be a multidisciplinary 
and very collaborative effort. 

Mr. Scott. You mentioned the fact that the perpetrators make 
a lot of money. Do you ever get forfeiture 

Chief Sensley. Yes, that comes out of these types of 

Mr. Scott. How successful are you in getting 

Chief Sensley. That forfeiture is generally when we operate on 
the organized crime level. Rarely does it come out on the individual 
level with the, for lack of a better of term, street-level pimps. 

Mr. Scott. You can’t get houses and cars? 

Chief Sensley. Mr. Chairman, these perpetrators are so skilled 
at squirreling away money and behind different levels, it takes lit- 
erally years of the court process to even find it. 

Mr. Allen. Mr. Chairman, on the customers — we have been 
working with the National Conference of State Legislatures, and a 
number of the State legislatures have been enacting laws providing 
for asset forfeiture, restitution. In a lot of these cases the penalties, 
the criminal penalties aren’t very high, but they are making it 
painful for the customers in these cases. So I think there is enor- 
mous benefit in exploring techniques that — and I think it will also 
create deterrence and attack the demand side by making it hurt for 
these guys, even if it is only financial, and they can help pay for 
the necessary treatment and the necessary follow-up that these vic- 
tims need. 

Mr. Scott. Let me ask one final question. What preventive serv- 
ices, prevention initiatives, can we pursue that would reduce the 
chances that young children would get involved in this? Ms. 
Tiapula? 

Ms. Tiapula. Thank you. Chairman. The prevention needs to 
look at systems approaches. We need to be tallong about child pro- 
tection. We need to look at the funding status for juvenile justice 
and criminal justice, which right now do not work together as they 
should on this issue. Our children are in foster care. We need to 
be working with the foster care system. 

The prevention options are there. We know the children who be- 
come victims of trafficking, and right now we criminalize them as 
adolescents instead of providing services at an earlier age and look- 
ing at gaps in systems. 

Ms. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I want to underscore 
two points. One that you just made is that what we have found, 
that both parents who are responsible for the care and protection 
of children are not working together. So we could eliminate a lot 
of redundancy if we would all coordinate the services and realize 
that it is in our vested interest to work together. 

The second point I want to make is underscore, Tina, what you 
were saying. Our analysis has shown that if we were doing anal- 
ysis of what it would take to house and care for young women in 
a specialized facility, it would be less than what it takes for that 
young woman to be held in juvenile detention. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It seems to me that we might be able to figure out a way that 
the solicitation itself, with the intent to induce a minor child and 
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under the Mann Act, with the intent to induce — in other words, 
you don’t have to actually induce the child; but with the intent, you 
place the ad, that makes it a Federal offense. So we might need 
to work on something that we already have under the Mann Act 
to make inducement a crime, without having to go through the en- 
tire process that you mentioned. Chief, that takes a lot of work. So 
the placing of the ad may come under that purview as well. 

We have several issues. We have a cultural issue where we, as 
a culture, have to realize that these young ladies, for the most part, 
are crime victims. They are victims. They are not criminals. 

We have the second issue of making sure that these young vic- 
tims understand that they are going to be treated as a victim, so 
that they don’t lose hope when they are in a situation where they 
feel like, even if I tell somebody, they are going to treat me like 
a criminal. So we have to remove that stigma that they understand 
that we as a culture are going to treat them as crime victims. 

And then down the road, we have got to have a lot of resources, 
and that is part of the problem why, in my opinion, not a whole 
lot has been done, because it is going to take a lot of money to res- 
cue these people that are in the situation and take care of them. 

So we want to do something I think to make the situation better, 
not worse, not make it more difficult, and let the criminals know 
that they are not going to be able to get away with this. We are 
going to go after them with everything that we can and to put 
them out of business and make them pay; and, as you said, Mr. 
Allen, the price is too heavy. They will go out of business because 
the penalty is too great. And that includes the trafficker, includes 
the person that wants to use this as the demand, the “John” as we 
call them, and I still like the idea of posting their photographs on 
the Internet. 

So anyway, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. Gentlelady from Texas. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman, I think as we conclude this 
hearing, what we have gleaned is what we all knew I guess coming 
in, is that this is not a victimless crime, and that the rich or com- 
fortable persons, whoever it might be that is engaging, whatever 
category they fall in, are not doing — in essence, they are doing 
harm. They are not harmless. It is not harmless. 

And it seems to me that for, if you will, throughout our history 
sex crimes have been viewed as just harmless, or it is the victim’s 
fault or their parents gave them away so they could be utilized. So 
I believe it is crucial that we raise the ante on the heinousness of 
this crime, and as the judge indicated and as the Chairman indi- 
cated, that no one would get away. 

Ms. Frundt qualified her costs. Chief, throw out a number be- 
cause Chairman Scott made a good point, and I really appreciate 
the work of the Justice Department. It is resource-based, but that 
is about one child per congressional district; and add the Senate 
with a hundred Senators, and I know that we are probably not 
touching, even minimal, the depth of the problem in this country 
alone. 

Chief, what would it take because you are one police depart- 
ment? We haven’t heard from New York’s police department. We 
haven’t heard from Chicago, major cities. You are in a smaller 
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area, but California is big, and we certainly haven’t heard from 
Texas yet. What would be the cost on the law enforcement side and 
outside of the Federal side? 

Chief Sensley. Madam Congresswoman, I would like to be able 
to give you an exact figure, but I will say that I agree that an ex- 
ample needs to be made, as the Chairman was emphasizing as 
well, that if we get out there and we start stinging them, the word 
will get out and it will make a difference. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I won’t hold you to it, but if you had so much 
more money, you would be able to do — make a better dent. 

Chief Sensley. I would say that if in the Sacramento region, 
with the resources I know are available and willing and standing 
by to try and make a difference, to give us a 1-year period and a 
minimum of $2 million to make it happen, we will provide that 

Ms. Jackson Lee. What is the population you would be covering? 

Chief Sensley. We would be covering for this particular region. 
And the multicounty cooperation that we currently have in this, we 
are looking at a population area in excess of 10 million people. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Well, I won’t come back at you and hold you 
to that number, but you said a very important point. This probably 
works better if there is collaboration over jurisdictional lines: coun- 
ties, cities. And therefore you could make the argument to the Fed- 
eral Government and the taxpayer that I will leverage the money. 
Is that what you are saying? 

Chief Sensley. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Because that is very important. 

Chief Sensley. Very important. And for the Eastern District of 
California, where we are currently working out of the U.S. Attor- 
ney’s Office, with their leadership there, we again stretch into a 
minimum of half a dozen counties that are currently on board and 
ready to be a part of a strategic, collaborative effort to combat this 
problem. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Would a DNA database that would take you 
directly to the list of perpetrators that dealt with just specifically 
child victims, would that be helpful to narrow to that extent? 

Chief Sensley. Yes, ma’am, it would be very helpful. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me go back to Mr. Powell again and just 
give you the scenario that the Chairman was leading you to. 

You said 97 percent of the utilization is Canada and the United 
States. So that means that we are in the big side. The 3 percent, 
we don’t diminish, but it is certainly smaller than 97. That means 
that Canada is a big player in craigslist. Is that my understanding, 
a big part of your consumer base? 

Mr. Powell. Yes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. The challenge that you have and the disagree- 
ment that I have with you is that we are in a fluid and fairly mo- 
bile society, and so I disagree that it being on Canada with no re- 
strictions — and certainly that is Canada, a sovereign Nation — poses 
an incidence problem. So I am really going to ask the question for 
you to take back to owners and leadership, and certainly, the idea 
of cooperation looks like a treaty issue or diplomatic question to 
Canada, because they are a sovereign Nation. 

But the fact that craigslist is on or has these Adult Services in 
Canada, it just means that I get on and I am able to read this, and 
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as I am able to read it, I move around. That is our neighbor. So 
I am going to ask you to find out the logistics of how Craigs relates 
to this issue in Canada. I would like a response back to the Com- 
mittee, because I am going to ask something that you are obviously 
are not going to be able to answer — is they should shut down in 
Canada. I am obviously reaching at this point. 

But what I am saying to you is that that seems like an acces- 
sible, easy reach for someone in the United States to be able to 
take advantage of, and it looks like you are pointing toward your 
attorney and it looks like you would like to say something. Let me 
yield to you. 

Mr. Powell. That was the statement I was going to make. I 
would defer to Ms. McDougall because, as I said earlier, there are 
some legal issues. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Ms. McDougall. 

Ms. McDougall. Craigslist, including myself, have actively been 
meeting and in communications with the RCMP in Canada, the of- 
ficers that are leading their anti-trafficking child exploitation en- 
deavors. At this point, they have different considerations. They are 
a sovereign nation. We have don’t believe that it is appropriate for 
the U.S. Policy to dictate what Canada’s policy should be with re- 
spect to craigslist Web site and Adult Services. We are actively en- 
gaged in those discussions with Canada. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me finish on this note. Do you have a con- 
tract between craigslist and the Canadian Government? 

Ms. McDougall. No. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Okay. So you are a private business, and my 
understanding is that a private business sells what it wants to sell. 
So I don’t understand the legal oversight that Canada has to tell 
a private business that I am going to just not provide you — because 
we all know, and we have heard, you could go to other sites, other 
various venues. But if craigslist, the business, said I am not willing 
to have this line item. Adult Services, what is the jeopardy as it 
relates to the Canadian Government and law? 

Ms. McDougall. Well, let’s be clear that even in the United 
States, there isn’t a contract between craigslist and the govern- 
ment, and there isn’t currently, as was indicated, a law to force 
craigslist to 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Right. And you did it on your own. You pulled 
it down on your own, absolutely right. You ceded to public opinion 
and pressure, and thank you for that. Why can’t you take it off 
Canada? 

Ms. McDougall. My point with Canada is we believe that it 
needs to be a decision in collaboration with the Canadian authori- 
ties as to whether or not to do that. And that is not a request that 
has been discussed with them at this point. We are working ac- 
tively with them to address their concerns, but so far, the U.S. Has 
told us that — ^various Attorneys General have told us that they 
wanted it shut down here. If Canada wants a different solution, we 
need to to respect that. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I think I probably won’t be able to pursue this 
much longer, Mr. Chairman, but let me just say I disagree with 
you. I think if a business — if GM decides not to sell their most prof- 
itable vehicle in Canada because they want it only to be for Ameri- 
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cans — obviously that is a bad example — ^but I think they make a 
business decision that they want to keep whatever it is here to sell. 
It is not an equal example, but I do think it is a business judgment 
that the company makes. 

I think the other side of the coin is that what you might be get- 
ting is that the government would ask, Well, why are you doing it, 
and may make some kind of plea or make some kind of statement, 
whether it be positive or hostile, why are you taking it down? But 
that has not happened. I don’t see the basis of negotiating with the 
government on a private entity that can take it down. 

Ms. McDougall. The reason — there is an actual answer to that, 
and that is that not everybody, as we have seen in some of the ma- 
terials we submitted, a lot of advocacy groups think that taking 
down Adult Services was the wrong thing to do, setting aside the 
issue that it gives nowhere for legitimate Adult Services to have a 
forum. A lot of the advocacy groups feel very disappointed because 
it is much more difficult to find the victims now dispersed on these 
other sites that are noncooperative. So craigslist made the decision 
to do it here, but that does not mean it is the company’s position 
that this is the right move, and that is why it has not gone ahead 
and done it in Canada, because Canada so far has not said that 
they think that that is the answer either. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me just conclude by saying that we will 
probably agree to disagree, but I am not in discussions with Can- 
ada; and I do recognize that law enforcement has said that the 
sites have generated an opportunity for them to press for the vic- 
tims and then find the perpetrators. 

I would say to the Chief that we might give him other resources 
to find these perpetrators or enough resources to find them and not 
proliferate sites in other places. I think the sites are quite destruc- 
tive, and I would probably talk with you off record about Adult 
Services that are necessary that need to be kept in place. And 
maybe I am misreading what Adult Services are. 

But Mr. Chairman, I do thank you for the opportunity, and I 
have gleaned from the testimony, both written and the statements 
being made by all of these individuals, that we have work to do. 
And if we have any sensitivity about taking it to the highest level 
and yielding nothing, we need simply look at the child that has 
been the continuing victim for eons of our civilization, going beyond 
the boundaries of the United States. I would think the 21st century 
would be time to say enough is enough. I am ready to do that and 
I yield back to the Chairman. 

Mr. Scott. Ms. Hakes, Mr. Sensley indicated that in an area of 
about 10 million people, $2 million would make a substantial dif- 
ference. Thirty times $10 million is $300 million, which would 
cover the country. So 30 times $2 million, $60 million. This is kind 
of a broad brush, and there is no specific plan involved, but it 
seems to me if that is the order of magnitude we are talking about, 
you and Mr. Sensley and other chiefs of police ought to get together 
and come up with a plan. 

Is there anything in the report to Congress which suggests where 
additional funding for enforcement might go? 

Ms. Hakes. Mr. Chairman, that is one of the things that we are 
working on with our National Strategy Working Group; that is. 
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very specifically, we have asked all of our Federal, State and local 
partners — which include the National District Attorneys Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Attorneys General, a variety of 
Federal agencies here in Washington, and our State and local 
Internet Crimes Against Children Task Force commanders — we 
have asked that group to come up with recommendations to make 
to the policymakers; that is, the Attorney General and the Deputy 
Attorney General at the Department of Justice. And we are en- 
gaged in those. 

Mr. Scott. So you will have a response to his challenge that 
with a couple of million dollars they can make a substantial dif- 
ference? 

Ms. Hakes. I am going to avoid responding to Chief Sensley’s 
challenge, as he is a lot bigger than I am. However, what I can say 
is I do think that he is right, that working together is important 
and worth more than money. Money is clearly important when it 
comes to these kinds of cases, but more important is the will to do 
something about it. 

The public attention that is being paid to this issue, like this 
hearing today and the relationship that we are working hard on 
and have been working hard on, are as important, if not more im- 
portant, than financial resources. 

Mr. Scott. I would like to thank the witnesses for their testi- 
mony today. Members may have additional written questions which 
we will forward to you and ask that you answer promptly as you 
can so that the answers may be made part of the record. 

Without objection, the Executive Summary of the National Strat- 
egy for Child Exploitation Prevention and Interdiction, a Report to 
Congress, dated August 2010, will be included in the record, and 
the hearing record will remain open for 1 week for the submission 
of additional materials. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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THE NATIONAL STRATEGY FOR CHILD EXPLOITATION PREVENTION AND 

INTERDICTION 
A REPORT TO CONGRESS 
JULY 2010 


“There can be no keener revelation of a society’s soul than the way In which it treats its 
children”' “Given the current statistics surrounding child pornography, we are living in a 
country that is losing its soul.”^ 


I. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The sexual abuse and exploitation of children rob the victims of their childhood, irrevocably 
interfering with their emotional and psychological development. Ensuring that all children come 
of age without being disturbed by sexual trauma or exploitation is more than a criminal j ustice 
issue, it is a societal issue. Despite efforts to date, the threat of child sexual e.xploitation remains 
very real, whether it takes place in the home, on the street, over the Internet, or in a foreign land. 

Because the sexual abuse and exploitation of children strikes at the very foundation of our 
society, it will take our entire society to combat this affront to the public welfare. Therefore, this 
National Strategy lays out a comprehensive response to protect the right of children to be free 
from sexual abuse and to protect society from the cost imposed by this crime. 

In the broadest terms, the goal of this National Strategy is to prevent child sexual exploitation 
from occurring in the first place, in order to protect every child’s opportunity and right to have a 
childhood that is free from sexual abuse, trauma, and exploitation so that they can become the 
adults they were meant to be. This Strategy will accomplish that goal by efficiently leveraging 
assets across the federal government in a coordinated manner. All entities with a stake in the 
fight against child exploitation — from federal agencies and investigators and prosecutors, to 
social service providers, educators, medical professionals, academics, non-governmental 
organizations, and members of industry, as well as parents, caregivers, and the threatened 
children themselves — are called upon to do their part to prevent these crimes, care for the 
victims, and rehabilitate the offenders. 


Background 

In 2008, Congress passed and President Bush signed the Providing Resources, Officers, and 
Technology to Eraicate Cyber Threats to Our Children Act of 2008 (the “PROTECT Our 
Children Acf ’ or the “Acf ’). This Act requires the Department of Justice (the “Departmenf ’) to 
formulate and implement a National Strategy to combat child exploitation. The Act also requires 
the Department to submit a report on the National Strategy (the “National Strategy” or “Report”) 
to Congress every other year. The Act mandates that the National Strategy contain a significant 
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amount of information, including; (1) an assessment of the magnitude of child exploitation;^ (2) 
a review of the Department and other state and federal agencies' efforts to coordinate and 
combat child exploitation;'^ and (3) a proposed set of goals and priorities for reducing child 
exploitation.'^ In this inaugural National Strategy report, the Department describes its first-ever 
threat assessment of the danger that faces the nation’s children, its current etforts to combat child 
exploitation, and posits some goals and plans to fight the threats that are facing our Nation’s 
children. 


The Threat Assessment 

This Report attempts to marshal a massive amount of infonnation about the nature of the child 
exploitation problem and the significant efforts being undertaken by federal, state, and local 
agencies to address this epidemic. To evaluate the extent and forms of child exploitation, 
between approximately February 2009 and February 2010, the National Drug Intelligence Center 
(“NDIC”) prepared a threat assessment (the “Threat Assessment” or “Assessment) that is 
summarized in this Report. In conducting the Threat Assessment, NDIC interviewed over a 
hundred prosecutors, investigators, and other experts in the field, conducted interviews to collect 
information, reviewed thousands of pages of documents from investigations, cases, relevant 
research, and analyzed data from the National Center for Missing & Exploited Children. In 
addition to conducting the Threat Assessment, the Department and the Library of Congress have 
gathered and reviewed an extensive amount of studies and research relevant to the field of child 
exploitation to help inform the Department and its partners of the most recent infonnation 
available from academia on this subject.*’ 

The Threat Assessment research indicates that the threat to our nation’s children of becoming a 
victim of child exploitation is a very serious one. For example, investigators and prosecutors 
report dramatic increases in the number, and violent character, of the sexually abusive images of 
children being trafficked through the Internet. They also report the disturbing trend of younger 
children depicted in these images, even including toddlers and infants. Further, offenders have 
become proficient at enticing children to engage in risky behavior, like agreeing to meet for 
sexual activity, or even to display themselves engaging in sexual activity through images or 
webcams. In addition, the offenders have been able to master Internet technologies to better 
mask their identities. 

To address the threat to our nation’s children, the National Strategy focuses on the following 
types of child sexual exploitation: (1) child pornography, often called images of child sexual 
abuse; (2) online enticement of children for sexual purposes; (3) commercial sexual exploitation 
of children, and (4) child sex tourism. 

Child Pornography. The expansion of the Internet has led to an explosion in the market for child 
pornography, making it easier to create, access, and distribute these images of abuse. While 
“child pornography” is the term commonly used by lawmakers, prosecutors, investigators, and 


See Ihc Acl, Scclion 101(c)(16-17). 
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the public to describe this form of sexual exploitation of children, that term largely fails to 
describe the true horror that is faced by hundreds of thousands of children every year. The child 
victims are first sexually assaulted in order to produce the vile, and often violent, images. They 
are then victimized again when these images of their sexual assault are traded over the Internet in 
massive numbers by like-minded people across the globe. 

The anonymity afforded by the Internet makes the offenders more difficult to locate, and makes 
them bolder in their actions. Investigations show that offenders often gather in communities 
over the Internet where trading of these images is just one component of a larger relationship that 
is premised on a shared sexual interest in children. This has the effect of eroding the shame that 
typically would accompany this behavior, and desensitizing those involved to the physical and 
psychological damage caused to the children involved. This self-reinforcing cycle is fueling ever 
greater demand in the market for these images. In the world of child pornography, this demand 
drives supply. The individual collector who methodically gathers one image after another has 
the effect of validating the production of the image, which leads only to more production. 
Because the Internet has blurred traditional notions of jurisdiction and sovereignty, this urgent 
crime problem is truly global in scope, and requires a coordinated national and international 
response. 

Online Enlicemenl of Children'. Child predators often use the internet to identify, and then 
coerce, their victims to engage in illegal sex acts. These criminals will lurk in chat rooms or on 
bulletin board websites that are popular with children and teenagers. They will gain the child’s 
confidence and trust, and will then direct the conversation to sexual topics. Sometimes they send 
the child sexually explicit images of themselves, or they may request that the child send them 
pornographic images of themselves. Often, the defendants plan a face-to-face for the purpose of 
engaging in sex acts. 

The Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children'. Children are being recruited and coerced into 
the world of prostitution in our own cities. Teen runaways - who are often trying to escape 
abusive homes - may turn to prostitution as a means of survival. They also frequently fall prey 
to '‘pimps” who lure them in with an offer of food, clothes, attention, friendship, love, and a 
seemingly safe place to sleep. Once the pimps gain this control over the children, they often use 
acts of violence, intimidation, or psychological manipulation to trap the children in a life of 
prostitution. Pimps will also cause the children to become addicted to drugs or alcohol (or will 
increase the severity of a pre-existing addiction) in order to ensure complicity. These children 
are taught to lie about their age and are given fake ID. They are also trained not to trust law 
enforcement and to lie to protect their pimps. As a result, these victims are often not recognized 
as victims, and may be arrested and jailed. The dangers faced by these children- from the pimps, 
from their associates, and from customers — are severe. These children become hardened by the 
treacherous street environment in which they must learn to survive. As such, they do not always 
outwardly present as sympathetic victims. These child victims need specialized services that are 
not widely available given that they often present with illnesses, drug additions, physical and 
sexual trauma, lack of viable family and community ties, and total dependence - physical and 
psychological - on their abusers, the pimps. 
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Child Sex I ’oiirfsm: “Child sex tourism” refers to Americans or U S. resident aliens traveling 
abroad for the purpose of sexually abusing foreign children (usually in economically 
disadvantaged countries). Americans, capitalizing on their relative wealth and the lack of 
effective law enforcement in the destination countries, easily purchase access to young children 
to engage in illicit sex acts, sometimes for as little as $5. Like child pornography and other 
Internet-facilitated crimes against children, the Internet has revolutionized the child sex tourism 
industry. As a result, a new, emboldened crop of offenders are finding the navigation of travel in 
developing countries much easier than in the past. Additionally, the Internet allows like-minded 
offenders to gather and exchange information on how and where to find child victims in these 
foreign locations, making the offenders better informed about where sex tourism is prevalent and 
where law enforcement is lax. Numerous countries in Southeast Asia are so well-known for 
child sex tourism that there are entire neighborhoods which are considered brothels, and there are 
open-air markets where children can be purchased for sex. 

In short, the threat of sexual exploitation faced by children today is very real. 

Brief Overview of the Nation’s Efforts to Combat Child Exploitation 

While the threat has increased, so, too, have the resources dedicated to addressing this issue. 

This Report provides an overview of the significant efforts of the Department and numerous 
other federal, state, and local agencies that are worldng to prevent and interdict child 
exploitation. The efforts are multi-faceted and many of these groups work cooperatively to 
address this ever-expanding problem. 

The Department has a number of components, offices, and agencies that devote personnel, 
resources, and time to the issue of preventing, investigating, and prosecuting child exploitation, 
as well as to providing services to victims and families. These components include, but are not 
limited to: the Office of the Deputy Attorney General (ODAG), the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI), the U.S. Marshals Service, Interpol Washington, the U.S. Attorney’s 
Offices, the Criminal Division’s Child Exploitation and Obscenity Section (CEOS), and the 
Office of Justice Programs (OJP). 

The ODAG helps to direct all of the Department’s efforts to combat child exploitation. The 
Department has appointed a National Coordinator for Child Exploitation Prevention and 
Interdiction, who is an official within the Office of the Deputy Attorney General. 

The FBI leads the Department’s investigative efforts and as a part of that mandate created the 
Innocent Images National Initiative which focuses on technology-facilitated child exploitation. 
Between 1996 and 2007, there was a 2062% increase in child exploitation investigations 
throughout the FBI. In 2004, the FBI launched the Innocent Images International Task Force, 
which has brought dozens of investigators from all over the world to train with the FBI and 
foster international cooperation in the global fight against child exploitation. 

The Marshals Service is tasked under the Adam Walsh Act with the primary responsibility for 
locating and apprehending sex offenders who have failed to register on a sex offender registry. 

As part of the Adam Walsh Act, the Marshals Service has three principle responsibilities: 
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assisting state, local, tribal and territorial authorities in the location and apprehension of non- 
compliant and liigitive sex offenders; investigating violations of the Adam Walsh Act for federal 
prosecution; and assisting in the identification and location of sex offenders relocated as a result 
of a major disaster. Dozens of Deputy US. Marshals lead task forces of federal, state, and local 
partners to track down and apprehend these offenders. In addition, the Marshals Service has 
formed a Sex Offender Investigations Branch. In Fiscal Year 2009, this Branch arrested more 
than 10,000 fugitives, wanted for failing to register and/or actual sex offenses, and conducted 
thousands of compliance checks. 

INTERPOL Washington is the official U S. representative to the International Criminal Police 
Organization (INTERPOL). As the national point of contact for INTERPOL in the United 
States, INTERPOL Washington routinely exchanges criminal investigative data with 
international counterparts on behalf of the more than 18,000 federal, state, local and tribal law 
enforcement agencies in the United States. In addition to providing support to NCMEC, ICE and 
the FBI, INTERPOL Washington tracks sex offenders who travel overseas, and coordinates a 
number of international alerts relating to child exploitation. 

The 94 United States Attorney’s Offices prosecute federal child exploitation cases throughout the 
country and coordinate Project Safe Childhood within their districts, the Department’s 2006 
national initiative to marshal federal, state, and local resources to prevent and interdict child 
exploitation. Since 2006, the number of cases and defendants prosecuted by United States 
Attorney’s Offices has increased by 40%, with 2,3 1 5 indictments against 2,427 defendants filed 
in Fiscal Year 2009. 

CEOS, situated within the Department’s Criminal Division, consists of appro.ximately twenty 
attorneys and a six-person High Technology Investigative Unit (“HTIU”). CEOS leads the 
Criminal Division’s campaign against the sexual exploitation of children by investigating and 
prosecuting the most challenging child sexual exploitation cases, and then by drawing from those 
experiences to shape domestic and international policy, launch nationwide investigations against 
the worst offenders, and provide guidance and training to other prosecutors and agents, both 
within and outside the federal government. CEOS is able to leverage a small amount of 
resources into extraordinary results. For example, in the last three years CEOS has spearheaded 
18 national operations that have resulted in the investigation of over 2,000 individuals. Since 
2001, the number of cases and investigations handled by CEOS Trial Attorneys has increased by 
1,100%. 

The OJP oversees the disbursement of millions of dollars in grants to federal, state, and local 
agencies to aid in the fight against child exploitation. OJP’s efforts help provide communication 
and coordination to dozens of groups, including the Internet Crimes Against Children (ICAC) 
Task Force Program which is a fundamental component to our Nation’s fight against child 
exploitation. Since 1998, the Department, through the Office of Justice Programs, has funded 
the ICACs which are a collection of 61 separate tasks forces throughout the country, with at least 
one in each state, that work to coordinate federal, state, local and tribal investigative and 
prosecution agencies to coordinate efforts to interdict child exploitation. Since 1998, ICAC task 
forces have arrested nearly 17,000 offenders. 
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Moreover, there are numerous other Federal agencies that are partners in the fight against child 
exploitation. This includes the United States Postal Inspection Service, the Department of 
Homeland Security through Immigration and Customs Enforcement and the United States Secret 
Service, the Department of Health and Human Services, the Department of Defense, the 
Department of State, the Department of Labor, and the Department of Commerce. Non- 
governmental organizations work alongside federal, state, local, and tribal partners to combat 
child exploitation as well. These include the National Center for Missing & Exploited Children, 
Child Help, Darkness to Light, Girls Educational and Mentoring Services, Inc., Enough is 
Enough, i-Safe, Kristi House, Inc., Nevada Child Seekers, Paul and Lisa Program, Inc., Web 
Wise Kids, San Diego Police Foundation, Self-Reliance Foundation, Washtenaw Area Council 
for Children, INOBTR, TechMissionYouth Program, PROTECT, ECPAT-USA, and many 
others. 

One of the chief mandates of the Act was that the Department expand its efforts to coordinate 
and cooperate with federal, state, local and international organizations and agencies to combat 
this scourge. While the Department has long coordinated with all levels of government within 
the United States and with law enforcement internationally to fight child exploitation, additional 
high-level working meetings have begun between the Department and other federal government 
agencies, as well as state, local, and international partners. The Department already belongs to 
several inter-agency working groups related to child exploitation, like the Federal Inter-Agency 
Task Force on Missing and Exploited Children. Additionally, the Department provides funding 
for the Amber Alert program, many child advocacy centers, and many state and local agencies 
through grants and funding administered by the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, the Bureau of Justice Assistance, the National Institute of Justice, the Office for 
Victims of Crime, and others. 

The Continuing Fight Against Child Exploitation 

As outlined in this Report, the Department is diligently working to combat child exploitation. 

For example, the Department has increased the number of agents and prosecutors dedicated to 
child exploitation cases. The FBI has increased the digital forensic capacity at Regional 
Computer Forensics Labs, which will lead to more expeditious reviews of the critical evidence in 
these cases. The Department has funded, and will continue to fund, the ICAC Task Force 
Program. CEOS advises and provides training to the nation’s prosecutors, and also conducts 
high-tech and complex investigations. The U.S. Marshals pursue and have successfully captured 
thousands of individuals who abscond from their responsibility to register as sex offenders and 
those who offend and become fugitives. However, as the Threat Assessment evidences, more 
work must be done to combat the expanding number of predators and, more importantly, to 
prevent them from harming a child in the first instance. 

At its core, the goal of this National Strategy is to reduce the incidence of the sexual exploitation 
of children. This goal is the guiding principle for all the Department’s current and future efforts. 

The Department’s approach for achieving this goal is multifaceted and includes: (1) an 
overarching statement of broad goals that will be used to direct the National Strategy; (2) more 
specific goals to address the dangers identified by the Threat Assessment; (3) programmatic 
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goals that can provide some measurable information and results to help guide the Strategy going 
forward; and (4) individualized goals by relevant Department components that are designed to 
support both the broad goals of the Strategy and the programmatic goals of the Department. 

The following broad goals will direct the effort of the National Strategy going forward. 

1. The Department will vonlume to partner closely with state, local, Tribal, and non- 
governmental entities, as well as other federal agencies and the private sector to 
implement the National Strategy’ in a coordinated fashion. 

2. The Department Mali increase its commitment to a leadership role in finding a global 
solution to the transnational problem of the sexual exploitation of children. 

3. The Department will continue to partner with Industry to develop objectives to reduce the 
exchange of child pornography. 

4. The Department will explore opportunities to increase the education and awareness of 
federal, state, local and tribal Judges of the difficult issues involved in child sexual 
exploitation. 

5. The Department will work toward improving the quality, effectiveness, and timeliness of 
computer forensic investigations and analysis. 

6. The Department will increase its commitment to effective and sophisticated training for 
prosecutors and investigators. 

7. The Department will build on the .success of the Project Safe Childhood initiative. 

Beyond these broad goals, this National Strategy seeks to best marshal all of the Department’ s 
resources in a more coordinated, integrated, and strategic way. 

As outlined in this Report, the Department, in partnership and cooperation with other federal, 
state, local, tribal, and international partners is aggressively pursuing those who would steal the 
innocence from the soul of our children. Thousands of federal, state, and local investigators and 
prosecutors, without fanfare or even adequate public recognition of the difficulty of their work, 
fight this battle fiercely every day. Dedicated professionals in non-governmental organizations, 
child protective services, and child advocacy centers devote massive time and energy to 
protecting children, again largely without society fully recognizing the importance of their work. 
This National Strategy outlines how we will, and must, act together as a nation to protect our 
children and provides a unique opportunity for us to act together as a nation to protect, as Nelson 
Mandela said, our society’s soul by vigorously pursuing those who violate our children. 
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Mr. Scott. So, again, I want to thank each and every one of our 
witnesses. This has been a very powerful hearing. The Members 
gave excellent testimony, and the suggestions you have made I 
think suggest that we can do a lot more if we kind of focus our 
minds to it, and it is within the order of magnitude of something — 
in terms of resources needed, something in the order of magnitude 
we ought to be able to respond to. 
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I want to thank each and every one of you. So, without objection, 
the Subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5:05 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 



APPENDIX 


Material Submitted for the Hearing Record 

Statement of the Honorable John Conyers, Jr. 
for the Hearing on Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Before 
the Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland 

Security 

Wednesday, September 15, 2010, at 1:00p.m. 

2141 Rayburn House Office Building 

Today’s hearing considers the problem of 
domestic minor sex trafficking. But what does the 
term “domestic minor sex trafficking” actually 
mean? 

In the past, the Judiciary Committee has largely 
focused on the trafficking of persons from abroad 
into the United States. 

Based on the efforts of the Committee and 
others, significant progress has been made in 
responding to this problem, including the passage of 
the Trafficking Victims Protection Act, which 
provides protections for foreign victims of labor or 
sex trafficking. 
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But today’s hearing focuses on a particular type 
of trafficking that takes place right here in the 
United States: the sex trafficking of children. 

The trafficking of American children is an 
unquestionable travesty of justice that has finally 
begun to gamer a great deal of attention, thanks to the 
hard work of some of my colleagues and advocates, 
many of whom will testify at the hearing today. 

Nevertheless, significant work remains to be 
done to combat this problem, and to meet the needs 
of the victims of domestic sex trafficking. 

That is why we are holding this hearing today: 
to shed light on a tragic problem that is plaguing the 
United States, and develop meaningful ways to 
address it. 
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To begin our conversation today, I want to make 
three points about how we can approach the problem 
of domestic minor sex trafficking. 

Those working to stop human trafficking have 
long used the three “Ps” to frame their discussions: 
Prevention, Prosecution, and Protection. 

First, although there will be a great deal of 
discussion today about prosecution and protection, 
we must not forget the critical role prevention plays. 
As a community, we need to find ways to prevent 
children from falling prey to traffickers and others 
who seek to sexually exploit them. 

Preventing this crime involves the entire 
community - parents, teachers, social workers, 
health care workers, police officers and many others 
~ virtually anyone who comes in contact with 
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children. 

We must all keep our eyes open, and learn to 
identity the risk factors for this heinous crime. 

One way is for us to be mindful of when a child 
is not receiving the kind of love and attention at 
home that may make them vulnerable to a predator’s 
false promises of love and safety. 

When a child runs away with a pimp or a 
trafficker, we as a community have already failed 
that child, well before they are victimized. 

Another example of prevention involves coming 
to grips with the perverted demand for sex with 
children. When children are sexualized, and when 
there are thousands of people seeking to have sex 
with children, it is reflective of a terrible societal ill. 
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We must take a hard look at what has gone 
wrong, and commit all our best efforts - law 
enforcement, psychiatric treatment, and public 
awareness campaigns - to fix whatever is feeding 
this perverted demand. 

Second, we must give law enforcement the tools 
it needs to prosecute those who are trafficking our 
children. 

This does not simply mean more cases and 
stiffer penalties. This means providing specialized 
training for law enforcement officers to help them 
identify and support the victims. 

This training will not only help officers more 
effectively assist victims. It will also make it more 
likely that victims will cooperate in the prosecution 
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of their predators. 

Supporting the victims means not treating them 
as criminals. We must not lose sight of the fact that 
these children are victims — and they are survivors. 
They need our help and support, right from the start. 

Police and prosecutors should prioritize child 
trafficking cases, and dedicate the staff needed to 
properly investigate them. This includes partnering 
with treatment and social service agencies, for a 
holistic approach to prosecution, and to ensure that 
victims receive the services they need. 

Third, protecting the victims is another key part 
of any strategy to combat trafficking. 

In domestic minor sex trafficking cases, the 
importance of protection cannot be overstated. We 
cannot forget that we are talking about children. 
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children who we failed, and for whom we must now 
step up to care for and protect. 

Victims need specialized services - such as 
counseling and mental health services, to help them 
cope with the trauma they have endured, and 
extended residential services, so that they have a 
safe place to live after they are removed from the 
grips of the trafficker. 

Some may need health education, while others 
may have specialized educational needs, particularly 
if they were taken out of school or prevented from 
going to school. 

Fortunately, there are many wonderful 
organizations that are helping victims and have been 
doing so for years, toiling oftentimes in anonymity. 
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Some of these angels are here with us today: 
Fair Fund, the Rebecca Project, and the Polaris 
Project. 

There are others, more than we could 
accommodate at the hearing, so we will hear from 
only a few today. But this does not diminish the 
important work that this community of organizations 
does each day. 

I would like to thank all of the people here 
today, particularly the panelists, many who have 
traveled long distances to participate in this very 
important conversation. 

I look forward to this discussion and to working 
together to combat the trafficking of our children for 
sex. 
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LIJNGREN OPENING STATEMENT 
Crime Subcommittee Hearing on Domestic Trafficking of Minors 

I would like to thank the Chairman for holding this hearing on the scourge of 
human sex trafficking of minors in the U.S. As the witnesses will testify, 
this is a problem that plagnes virtnally eveiy' community in America. It is a 
problem that knows no jurisdictional boundaries, as traffickers and pimps 
seem to cross national and international borders with impunity. It is a 
problem that exploits the young and vulnerable and robs them of their 
iimocence. ,Aud it is a problem we can do something about. 

Wlien I served as the Attorney General of California, we passed Megan’s 
Law to help protect children from predators. A key factor contributing to 
the snccess of that legislation was raising pnblic awareness. People didn’t 
know how prevalent sexual predators were until we started talking about the 
need for the law. 

It is the same with the trafficking of minors. People generally don’t have a 
sense of just how widespread the exploitation of children is nntil we talk 
about it. 

I recently held several anti-trafficking forums in my congressional district 
and heard from a woman whose teenage daughter was abducted from a strip 
mall and trafficked from Sacramento to San Francisco. 

Even though Sacramento has one of the highest incidences of child sex 
trafficking hi the nation, tliis mom never imagined her daughter would be 
targeted by traffickers - it was not something anyone talked about in her 
neighborhood. 

It is my hope that, at the very minimum, this hearing will help to raise 
awareness as to the scope of sex trafficking of minors. But, we can do more. 

During our trafficking forums, I also heard from agencies, NGOs, 
prosecntors and law enforcement officials asking that Congress take notice - 
and then take action - to help curb the trafficking of children in our cities 
and onr nation. 

To this end, I am pleased to be a cosponsor of the Domestic Minor Sex 
Trafficking Deterrence and Victims Support Act of 2010 (H.R. 5575). 
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lllTH CONGRESy 

2d Session 


H. R. 5575 


To establisli a grant program to benefit domestic minor ■vnetirns of sex 
Irailleldug. and for oilier puiposes. 


IN THE HOTJ8E OF REPRE8ENTATI\H]S 

June 23, 2010 

Mrs. IVLiLONEY (for herself, Mr. Smith of New Jersey, Mr. Blumenauek, 
Mr. Cohen, Mr. Poe of Texas, Ms. RicHYYRDSON, and Mr. ’VVu) intro- 
duced the rollowing bill; wliich was refer-red to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and in addition to the Gonimittoc on Waj'S and Means, for a pe- 
riod to be subsequently determined by the Speaker, in each case for con- 
sideration of such provisions a,s fall within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee concerned 


A BILL 

To establish a grant program to benefit domestic minor 
victims of sex ti'afficking', and for othei' purposes. 

1 B(i it emuiad l»j the Senate and House of Representa.- 

2 tines of tlie. United Staies of Am, erica in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Domestic IMinor Sex 

5 Trafficking' Deterrence and Victims Support Act of 

6 2010 ”. 

7 SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

8 Congress finds the foi lowing: 
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2 

1 (1) Human trafficking is modem-daj^ slaveiy. It 

2 is one of tlie fastest-gi'owing, and the second largest, 

3 criminal eiitei'[)rise in the world. Hiuiian trafficking 

4 generates an estimated profit of $32,000,000,000 

5 per year, world ffide. 

6 (2) In the United States, human trafficking is 

7 an increasing problem. This criminal enterprise Hc- 

8 timizes individuals in the United States, many of 

9 them children, who are forced into prostitution, and 

10 foreigners brought into the (ionntiy, often under 

1 1 false pretenses, vv'ho are coerced into forced labor or 

12 commercial sexual exploitation. 

13 (3) Sex trafficking is one of the most lucrative 

14 areas of human trafficking. Ciiminal gang ineinbera 

15 in the United States are increasingly involved in re- 

16 cruiting young women and girls into sex traffickiug. 

17 Interviews with gang members indicate that the 

18 gang members regard woi'king as an Individual who 

19 solicits customers for a prostitute (commonly knovm 

20 as a “pimp”) to being as hicratwe as trafficking in 

21 drags, but with a much lower chance of being erimi- 

22 nally convicted. 

23 (4) National Incidence Studies of Missing, Ab- 

24 ducted, Eniiaway and Throwaway Children, the de- 

25 fiihtffie study of episodes of missing (ihildren, found 
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1 that of the children who are wetinis of non-family 

2 abdnction, ninaway or throwaway children, the po- 

3 lice are alerted by family or guardians in only 21 

4 percent of the eases. Tn 79 percent of cases there is 

5 no report and no police involvement, and therefore 

6 no official attempt to find the child. 

7 (5) In 2007, the Administration of Children 

8 and Families, D(!partjnt;nt of H(;altli and Human 

9 Services, reported to the Federal Government 

10 265,000 <*.ases of serious phj^ical, sextial, or psycho- 

1 1 logical abuse of children. 

12 (6) Experts estimate that each year at least 

13 100,000 eluldreii in the United States are exploited 

14 through prostitution. 

15 (7) Children who have iTin away from home are 

16 at a high risk of becoming exploited through sex 

17 trafficking. Children who have run away multiple 

18 times are at much higher risk of not returning home 

19 and of engaging in prostitution. 

20 (8) The vast majority of children imelved in sex 

21 trafficking have suffered previous sexual or y)hysical 

22 abuse, live in poverty, or have no stable home or 

23 family life. These diildnm recpiire a (‘omprelKmsive 

24 framework of specialized treatment and mental 
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1 health counseling that addresses post-traumatic 

2 stress, depression, and sexual ex'ploitation. 

3 (9) The average age of first exploitation 

4 through prostitution is 13. Seventy-five percent of 

5 minors exploited through prostitution have a pimp, 

6 A pimp can earn $200,000 per year prostituting 1 

7 sex trafficking xdetim. 

8 (10) Sex trafficlring of minors is a (‘.omplex and 

9 varied ci-iniiiial ]3robleni that requires a multi-dis- 

10 (dplinaiy, ('.ooperative solution. liediictng trafficiking 

1 1 vdll require the (lovernment to address \4ctims, 

12 pimps, and Johns, and to provi<le training spe(‘ifi(' to 

13 sex trafficking for law enforcement officers and 

14 prosecutors, and child welfare, public health, and 

15 other social sendee providers. 

16 (11) Human trafficking is a criminal enterprise 

17 that imposes signiticaTit costs on the economy of the 

18 Hnited States. Groverniuent and non-profit resources 

19 used to address trafficking include those of law en- 

20 foreement, the judicial and penal systems, and social 

21 service providers. Without a range of appropriate 

22 ti'eatmeuts to help trafficking \dctinis overcome the 

23 traiiina they have ex{)erienc.ed, xd(‘tinis will (‘.ontinne 

24 to be exploited by criminals and unable to support 

25 themselves, and will (iontinue to re(pure Government 
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1 resources, rather than being produetive contribntore 

2 to tlie legitiTiiate ec()H0Tri.y. 

3 (12) Minor sex trafficking victinis are under the 

4 age of 18. Because minors do not have the oapaeity 

5 to consent to their omi commercial sexual exploi- 

6 tation, minor sex trafficking tietiins should not be 

7 charged as criminal defendants. Instead, minor rie- 

8 tiriis of sex traffiridng should have aciiess to treat- 

9 ment and seitdces to help them recover from their 

10 sexual ex|)loitation, and should also be prorided ac- 

1 1 cess to appropriate eompeiisation for harm they have 

12 suffered. 

13 (13) Several States have recently passed or are 

14 cousidering legislation that establishes a presunip- 

15 tion that a minor charged with a prostitution offense 

16 is a sevei'ely trafficked person and should instead be 

17 cared for through the child protection system. Some 

18 such legislation also provides support and sei'vices to 

19 minor sex trafficking rictiins who arc under the age 

20 of 18 years old. These seivices include safe houses, 

21 crisis ititcrwcntion programs, eornmunity-based pro- 

22 grams, and law-enforcement training to help officers 

23 identify minor sex trafficking rictiins. 

24 (14) Sex trafficking of minors is not a problem 

25 that ocvtirs only in urban settings. This crime also 
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1 exists in raral areas and on Indian resei-vations. Ef- 

2 forts to address sex traffickiiiD- of minors slionid ivi- 

3 elude partnersMiJs with organizations that seek to 

4 address the needs of such undersere^ed eommunities. 

5 SEC. 3. SENSE OF CONGRESS. 

6 It is the sense of the Congress that — 

7 (1) the Attorney General should iniplenient 

8 (Iianges to the National Crum! Information C(int(!r 

9 database to ensure that — 

10 (A) a child entered into the database uill 

1 1 be automaticalljr designated as an endangered 

12 juvenile if the diild has been reported missing 

13 not less than 3 times in a 1-year period; 

14 (B) the database is programmed to cross- 

15 referenee newly entered reports vsith Ihstorical 

16 reeor'ds already in the database; and 

17 (C) the database is programmed to include 

18 a visual cue on the I'ecord of a child designated 

19 as a,Ti endangered juvenile to assist law cnforce- 

20 ment officers in recognizing the child and pro- 

21 viding the child uith appropriate care ami serv^- 

22 ices; 

23 (2) funds awarded under subpart 1 of part E 

24 of title I of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 

25 Streets Act of 1968 (42 IJ.S.C. 3750 et seip) (com- 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
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monly known as Bw-ne Grants) should he used to 
j)rovi<le education, training, deterrence, and preven- 
tion programs relating to sex trafficking of minors; 
(3) States should — 

(A) treat minor Getims of sex trafficking 
as crime Gctims rather than as criminal defend- 
ants or juvenile delinquents; 

(B) adopt laws that — 

(i) establish the presumption that a 
child under the age of 18 who is charged 
with a prostitution offense is a minor Gc- 
tim of sex trafficking; 

(ii) avoid the criminal charge of pros- 
titution for such a cliild, and instead con- 
sider such a child a Gctim of crime and 
provide the child with appropriate services 
and treatment; and 

(iii) strengthen criminal provisions 
prohibiting the purchasing of commercial 
sex acts, especially with minors; 

(C) amend State statutes and regula- 
tions — 

(i) relating to crime G(;tim compensa- 
tion to make eligible for such compensation 
any individual who is a Gctim of sex traf- 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


ficking as defiried in section 1591(a) of 
title 18, United States Code, or a com- 
parable State law against commercial sex- 
ual exploitation of children, and who would 
otheTOise be ineligible for such compensa- 
tion due to participation in prostitution ae- 
th-ities because the iiidhddual is deter- 
mined to have contributed to, consented to, 
benefitted from, or otheiwise participated 
as a party to the crime for which the indi- 
vidual is claiming injnrx’'; and 

(ii) relating to law enforcement re- 
porting requirements to provide for excep- 
tions to such requirements for victims of 
sex trafficking in the same manner as ex- 
ceptions are provided to victims of domes- 
tic violence or related crimes; and 
(4) demand for commercial sex with sex traf- 
ficking victims must be dctcimcd through consistent 
enforcement of criminal la,ws against purchasing 
commercial sex. 

SEC. 4. SEX TRAFFICKING BLOCK GRANTS. 

(a) Definitions. — In this se(‘tion — 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


20 


21 

22 


23 

24 


9 

(1) the term “Assistant Attorney General” 
means the Assistant Attorney General for the Office 
of Justice Programs of the Dei)artment of Justice; 

(2) the term “eligible entity” means a State or 
unit of local government that^ — 

(A) has significant criminal activitj' involv- 
ing sex trafficking of minors; 

(B) has dt;m()nstrat(‘d <‘ooperation between 
State and local law enforcement agencies, pros- 
ec'iitors, and social servic'-e proGders in axklress- 
ing sex trafficking of minors; 

(C) has developed a workable, multi-dis- 
ciplinary plan to combat sex trafficking of mi- 
nors, including — 

(i) the establishment of a shelter for 
minor victiTns of sex trafficking, through 
existing or new facilities; 

(ii) the pi'ovision of rehabilitative care 
to minor Gctiins of sex trafficking; 

(iii) the proGsion of specialized train- 
ing for law enforcement officers an<i social 
service proGders for all forms of sex traf- 
fiedring, iGth a foems on sex trafficiking of 
minors; 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
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(iv) prevention, deteiTence, and pros- 
eciitioTi of offenses involving sex trafficking 
of minors; 

(v) cooperation or referral agreements 
vdth organizations proidding outreach or 
other related sendees to runaway* and 
homeless youth; and 

(■vd) law enfon-ement protocols or pro- 
cedures to screen all individuals arrested 
for prostitution, wdiether adult or minor, 
for \’ictimizatioii by sex trafficking aiid by 
other (Times, su(-h as sexual assault and 
domestic 'riolence; 

(D) has a victim certification process for 
eligibility and access to State-administered 
medical care to ensure that minor victiuis of sex 
trafficking who arc not eligible for interim as- 
sistance under section 107(b) (F) of the Traf- 
ficking Victims Protection Act (22 LI.S.C. 
7105(b)(F)) are granted eligibility for, and 
have a,ecess to, State-administered nuHlical care 
innnediately upon certification as such a idctini, 
or as soon as pra,(‘ti(‘,able thereafter but not 
later than the period determined by the Assist- 
ant Attorney General in ((onsnltation with the 
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1 Assistant Seeretarj^ for Children and Families 

2 of the Depaidinent of Health and Hnman Ser’v- 

3 ices; and 

4 (E) provides an assiiranee that, under the 

5 plan under subparagi-aph (C), a minor Hctini of 

6 sex trafficking' shall not be required to eollabo- 

7 rate \Ath law enforcement to have access to any 

8 shelter or seiHces proHded ndth a, grant nndc'r 

9 this section; 

10 (31 the term “minor 'sdctim of sex traffiddiig” 

1 1 means an indiwdual who is — 

12 (A) under the age of 18 years old, and is 

13 a victim of an offense described in section 

14 1591(a) of title 18, United States Code, or a 

15 comparable State law; or 

16 (T>) at least 18 years old but not more 

17 than 20 years old, and who, on the day before 

18 the individual attained 18 years of age, was de- 

19 scribed in subpara, graph (A) a,nd was receiving 

20 shelter or seirioes as a minor victim of sex traf- 

21 ticking; 

22 (4) the term “qualified non-governmental orga- 

23 nization” means an organization that — 
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1 (A) is not a State or unit of local govem- 

2 nient, or an agency of a State or unit of local 

3 govermiieiit; 

4 (B) has demonstrated exiDerience providing 

5 services to Actims of sex trafficking or related 

6 populations (such as runawaj' and homeless 

7 youth), or employs staff specialized in the treat- 

8 rneiit of sex trafficldng victims; and 

9 (C) demonstrates a plan to sustain the 

10 proAsion of ser\i(‘,es beyond the period of a 

1 1 grant awarded under this section; and 

12 (5) the term “sex traffiddng of a minor’' means 

13 an offense described in subsection (a) of section 

14 1591 of title 18, United States Code, the victim of 

15 which is a minor. 

16 (b) GejVnts Authorized. — 

17 (1) In general. — T he Assistant Attorney Gen- 

18 eral, in consultation with the Assistant Secretaiy for 

19 Children and families of the Department of Health 

20 and Human Sendees, is authorized to award block 

21 grants to not more than 6 eligible entities in dif- 

22 ferent regions of the United States to coinbat sex 

23 traffidring, and not fewer tliiiii 1 of the blodi grants 

24 shall be awaixled to an eligible entity wdth a State 

25 popniation of less than 5,000,000. 
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(2) GE.-WT AMOUNT. — Subject to the avail- 
ability of appropriations under subsection (fj(l) to 
cany out this subsection, each grant awarded under 
this subsection shall be for an amount not less than 
$2,000,000 and not gi-eater than $2,500,000. 

(3) Duration. — 

(A) In general. — A grant awarded under 

this section shall lie for a period of 1 year. 

(B) Renewal. — 

(i) In general.— The Assistant At- 
torn e.y General may renew a grant under 
this section for two 1-year periods. 

(ii) Priority. — In awarding grants in 
any fiscal yeai’ after the first fiscal year in 
which grants are awarded under this sec- 
tion, the Assistant Attomej'’ General shall 
give priority to applicants that received a 
grant in the pi-ecedirig fiscal yeai’ and are 
eligible for renewal under this subpara- 
graph, taking into account any evaluation 
of such applicant eondnetod pursuant to 
subsection (e), if available. 

(4) GonSIILTATION. — In eariying out tills sub- 
section, consultation by the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral with the Assistant Secretary for Children and 
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1 Families of the Depaitment of Health and FTumaii 

2 SeTvices shall inchicle consnltatioti with respect to 

3 grantee evaluations, the avoidance of uiiiiiteiitiona] 

4 duplication of grants, and any other areas of shared 

5 concern. 

6 (e) Use op Funds. — 

7 (1) Allocation. — For each grant awarded 

8 under subseidion (1)) — 

9 (A) not less than 50 percent of the funds 

10 shall be used by the eligible entity to provide 

1 1 shelter and seiuiees (as described in subpara- 

12 graphs (A) through (D) of paragraph (2)) to 

13 minor wctinis of sex trafficking through quali- 

14 tied uongovernniental organizations; and 

15 (B) not less than 10 percent of the funds 

16 shall be awarded by the eligible entity to one or 

17 more qualified nongovernmental organizations 

18 with annual revenues of less than $750,000, to 

19 provide services to minor victims of sex traf- 

20 ficking or training for senice providers related 

2! to sex traffieking of minors. 

22 (2) AutuOKIZED activities. — (jrants aw^arded 

23 pursuant to subseidion (b) may be used for — 
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(A) providing shelter to minor Actinis of 
traffickiTig, inclnding teraporaiy or long-term 
placement as appropriate; 

(B) piwiding 24-hour emergency social 
seiTices response for minor Actims of sex traf- 
ficking; 

(C) pixmding minor victims of sex traf- 
ficking v\4tti (‘lottiing and other daily mxiessities 
needed to keep such xdctims from returning to 
living on the street; 

(D) ease management services for minor 
victims of sex trafficidiig; 

(E) mental health counseling for minor vic- 
tims of sex trafficking, including specialized 
counseling and substance abuse treatment; 

(F) legal services for minor victims of sex 
trafficking; 

(G) specialized training for law enforce- 
ment personnel and social service providers, 
specific to issues related to sex trafficking, in- 
cluding sex trafficking of minors; 

(H) funding salaries, in whole or in part, 
for law enfoix'ernent offiiiers, including patrol 
officers, detectrtes, and inv'estigators, except 
that the percentage of the salaiy of the lavv en- 
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forcemeiit officer paid for by funds from a 
grant awarded im<ler subsection (b) shall not be 
more than the percentage of the officer’s time 
on duty that is dedicated to working on cases 
invohhng sex trafficking of minors; 

(T) funding salaries for State and local 
prosecutors, including assisting in pawng trial 
ex]:)enses for prosecution of sex trafficking of- 
fenders; 

(J) investigation exjienses for erases involv- 
ing sex trafficking of minors, including — 

(i) wire taps; 

(ii) consultants with expertise specific 
to eases involving sex traffiekitig of niiiioi's; 

(iii) travel; and 

(iv) any other technical assistance ex- 
penditures; 

(K) outi'each and education pi’Ograms to 
provide information about deterrenee and pre- 
vention of sex trafficking of minors; and 

(Tj) programs to provide treatment to indi- 
viduals charged or cited with purchasing or at- 
tempting to purciiase sex acts in cases where — 

(i) a treatment progi-am can be man- 
dated as a (‘-ondition of a sentemie, fine, 


25 
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1 suspended sentence, or proljation, or is an 

2 appropriate alternative to erimirial prosecu- 

3 tion; and 

4 (ii) the 11141174081 was not charged 

5 wdth purchasing or attempting to purchase 

6 sex acts with a minor. 

7 (3) Prohibited ACTraTiES. — Grants awarded 

8 pursuant to subsection (ti) shall not be used for 

9 medical care (as defined in section 2791(a)(2) of the 

10 Public Health Service Act (42 TJ.S.C. 300g'g-91)), 

1 1 except that grants may be used for mental health 

12 counseling as authorized under paragraph (2)(E). 

13 ( d ) Application. — 

14 (1) In GENERitL. — Each eligible entity desiring 

15 a grant under this Act shall submit an application 

16 to the Assistant Attorney General at such time, in 

17 such manner, and accompanied by such information 

18 as the Assistant Attorney Geuei’al may leasonably 

19 require. 

20 (2) Contents. — Each application submitted 

21 pursuant to paragraph (1 ) shall — 

22 (A) describe the activities for which assist- 

23 ance under this section is sought; and 

24 (13) provide such additional assurances as 

25 tip; Assistant Attorney General determines to 
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1 be essential to ensure compliance with the re- 

2 quireinents of this Act. 

3 (e) Evaluation. — The Assistant Attorney General 

4 shall, in consultation with the Comptroller General of the 

5 United States, enter into a contract with an academic or 

6 non-profit organization that has experience in issues re- 

7 lated to sex trafficking of minors and evaluation of grant 

8 programs to (‘ondiK't an annual evaluation of grants made 

9 under this section to determine the impact and effective- 

10 ness of programs funded with grants awarded umier snb- 

1 1 section (b) . 

12 (f) Authorization op Approprlations. — For fis- 

13 cal years 2011 through 2014, there are authorized to be 

14 appropriated, to carry out the provisions of this section, 

15 the following sums: 

16 (1) $45,000,000 to fund grants awarded under 

17 subsection (b). 

18 (2) $1,500,000 to conduct the evaluation under 

19 subsection (c). 

20 (3) $3,500,000 to the Attorney General, to de- 

21 sign and implement improvements to the National 

22 Crime Information Center database of the Federal 

23 Bureau of Investigation, established pursuant to sec- 

24 tion 534 of title 28, United States Code. 
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1 SEC. 5. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

2 (a) Eepobting Requirement foe State Guild 

3 Welfare A(ien(ees. — 

4 (1) Requirement for state child mt3lfare 

5 AGEN(TES TO REPORT CPIILDREN MISSING OR AB- 

6 DUCTED. — Section 471(a) of the Social Seeurit 3 ^ Act 

7 (42 II.S.C. 671(a)) is amended — 

8 (A) in paragiTiph (32), by strildng “and” 

9 after the seinicolon; 

10 (B) ill paragraph (33), by striking the pc- 

! I riod and inserting' and”; and 

12 (C) by inserting after paragrapli (3;]) tlic 

1 3 following: 

14 “(34) provides that the State lias in effect pro- 

15 cednres that require the State agency to promptly 

16 report, information on missing or abdmrted children 

17 to the law enforcement authorities for enti'j^ into the 

18 National Grum; Information Genter (NGIG) data- 

19 base of the Federal Burea.u of Investigation, estab- 

20 lished pursuant to seedion 534 of title 28, United 

21 States Gode.”. 

22 (2) Regulations. — Tlie Secretary of Health 

23 and Human Seirdces shall promulgate regulations 

24 implementing the aineiiduients made by paragraph 

25 (1). I'hc regulations promulgated under this sub- 

26 section shall include provisions to withhold Federal 
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1 funds from any State that fails to substantially eom- 

2 ply with tlie requirement imposed under the auieud- 

3 ments made by [)aragi'apli (1). 

4 (3) Effective bate. The amendment made 

5 by paragraph (1) shall take effect on the date that 

6 is 6 months after the date of the enactment of this 

7 Act, vdthout regal’d to whether final regulations re- 

8 (piired umler paragraph (2) have been promulgated. 

9 (b) Annual Statistical Summaby. — S ection 

10 3701(c) of the Crime Control Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 

1 1 5779(c)) is amended by inserting which shall include 

12 the total number of reports re<‘eived and the total number 

13 of entries made to the National Crime Information Center 

14 (NCIC) database of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 

15 established pursuant to section 534 of title 28, United 

16 States Code.’" after “this title’’. 


17 (c) State RepOPTING. — Section 3702 of the Crime 

18 Control Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 5780) is amended in para- 

19 gi'aph (4) — 


20 

(1) by striking “(2)” and inserting “(3)”; 


21 

(2) in subparagraph (A), by inserting 

and a 

22 

photograph taken within the previous 180 

days” 

23 

after “dental rec'ords”; 


24 

(3) in subparagraph (B), by striking 

“and” 

25 

after the semicolon; 
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1 (4) by redesignating subparagraph (G) as sub- 

2 paragraph (D); and 

3 (5) by inserting after subparagraph (B) the fol- 

4 lowing: 

5 “(C) notify the National Center for Miss- 

6 ing and Exploited Children of each report, re- 

7 ceiyed relating to a child reported missing from 

8 a foster care family home or ehihhiare institu- 

9 tioii; and”. 
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September 14, 2010 


The Honorable John Conyers. Jr. 

U.S. House Committee on the Judiciary 
2138 Rayburn House Office Ruilding 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Conyers: 

Please accept tiiis letter for the record in connection with tlie 
upcoming hearing on H.R. 5575, the Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking 
Deterrence and Victims Support Act of 2010, before the U.S’ House 
Committee on the Judiciary, Subcommittee on Crime, Tenorism and 
Homeland Security. 

Established in 1998, the Coalition to Abolish Slavery & 
Trafficldng (CAST) is one of the first organizations in the United Stales 
dedicated exclusively to assisting persons trafficked for the purpose of 
forced labor and slavery-like practices. CAST’s program areas include 
intensive case management and counseling to victims of trafficking; 
human rights advocacy and policy reform; research and training; public 
education and conununity organizing. In connection vvitli tlie hundreds of 
cases of trafficking and slavery with which CAST has been involved, 
either as a diicct-scrv'ice provider or con.siiltaut, CAST works extensively 
with law enforcement agencies at the federal, state and local le^'eIs - 
iuciuding the Department of Justice, Department of Homeland Security, 
Federal Bureau of Invesiigalion, and Department of Labor - to assist 
trafficked persons when cooperating with the investigation and/or 
prosecution of their traffickers, 

First and foremost, CAST extends ils immense thanks to you, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. GohmoT and the Committee for being such leaders in providing 
assistance to cliild suivivoi-s of human trafficking lliroiigli a cai’eflil 
crafting of the language in H.R. 5575. We especially are pleased about 
key provisions in the bill that (1) recognize the need for larger pools of 
targeted money to assist the population of trafficking survivors; 

(2) provide funding streams for support services to both U. S. citizen and 
foreign national victims of human trafficking; (3) ensure that children not 
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be forced to participate with law,' enforcement actions W'hen such 
cooperation coulil cause psychological hami; and (4) enable cliildren who 
receive services before age 18 to remain in the program until age 20, since 
in CAST’s experience it can be difficult to identify appropriate placement 
options for victims within this age group. 

Despite these many beneficial provisions, how'ever, CAST has 
identified a irnuhiing uniniended consequence of the bill in its current 
form. As presently drafted, H.R. 5575 funds programs that serve only 
child victims of sex. trafficTcing, which therefore would exclude the 
eligibihty to fund sei-vices and law enfoj ceraent training for child victims 
of labor trafficking. Based on our extensive experience as a provider of 
support services to victims oiall forms of human mafficking - comprising 
both sex and labor, as defined by federal law - CAST is deeply concerned 
tliat; (1) service providers would be forced to turn away child labor 
trafficking victims in need of critical support; and (2) law enforcement 
training/'outreach efforts that focus only on child sex trafficking will 
perpetuate a tragic misunderstanding about the federal legal definition of 
human trafficking, which commonly is misunderstood to comprise only 
sex trafficking. Law enforcement must be educated and vigilant with the 
skills to identify all forms of human trafficking, or else the vulnerable 
population of child labor trafficking victims will continue to remain 
captive and unserved. 

CAST’s experience has highlighted the need to create additional 
ftmding sources that protect and identify child victims of labor trafficking, 
as well as child victims of sex trafficking. Indeed, often times children 
exploited for labor arc held in their situation for extremely lengthy periods 
of time, precisely becctuse they have not been identified as victims of 
trafficking at all. Notably, cveaa tlie bill itself recognizes the severity of 
the problem with respect to both forms of trafficking, stating under the 
section on congressional findings that human trafficking “victimizes 
individuals in the United Slates, many of them children, who are forced 
into prostitution, and foreigners brought into the country, often under false 
pretenses, who are coerced into forced labor or commercial sexual 
exploitation^ [H.R. 5575, Section 2(2), emphasis addedj. Accordingly, 
CAST urges the Committee to report an amended bill that includes all 
forms of human trafficking within its provisions for expanded law 
enlbrcement training and provide!' servdees, so tliat all child victims of this 
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September 14, 2010 
Seni via facsimile 


Jim Buckmaster, CEO 
Craig Newmark, Founder 
CraigsUst, Inc. 

1381 9th Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 9^122 

Dear Craig Ne’xmiark & Jim Buckmaster, 

The experts in the anti-traffieking field who have signed this letter stand together asking you to shut 
down all the Adult and Erotic Services sections of your website around the world. 

We all know that plenty of activit}? has preceded this letter. There have been meetings, news articles, 
research studies, protests, letters from survivors, blogs, boycotts, earnings estimates, lawsuits, 
subpoenas, and plenty of other actions. The voices of survivors, advocates, service providers, local 
law enforcement, members of Congress, and State Attorneys General have all implored you to do 
more to fight the sex trafficking of women and girls that occurs on your site. 

We thanlt you for voluntarily closing die Adult Services section of CraigsUst in the United States. 
While this is a positive step, CraigsUst is a global company, and it has a global responsibility. Mote 
than 250 CraigsUst sites exist around the world that s^ feature “Erotic” sections where trafficked 
children and women are being sold for sex through your website. 

Of particular concern is your repeated statement that anti-trafficldng “experts” are supportive of 
your approach. For example, in one of Jim Buclcmaster’s onUne responses on the Huffington Post, 
he states, “To the contrarj^, we are convinced Craigslist is a vital part of the solution to this age-old 
scourge. We've been told as much by experts on the front lines of this fight. . . 

There are some who may want you to keep the Erotic Services sections going outside the United 
States for various reasons, Sex traffickers surely want you to keep the sections going because it 
helps them make high profits by advertising women and children to large audiences of paying 
customers. “Johns” who pay for commercial sex want you to keep the section because your site 
makes it easy and less risky for them to buy women and girls simply by surfing the Internet and 
perusing the photOsS on various ads. There may even be some law enforcement officials who see 
some value in placing decoy ads on your site, or using Craigslist ads as evidence in an investigation, 
However, we highly doubt that on balance, law enforcement would condone a venue that is a 
platform for the sex trafficking of women and children. The recent letter signed by 17 State 
Attorneys General strongly suggests that many law enforcement officials believe tlie best solution is 
to close the section, as you have done in the United States. 

The signers of this letter are the experts on the issue of human trafficking. Many of us work on the 
front lines, directly with victims on a daily basis. Some of us are survivors of human trafficking. 


^ BuckiiiaHter, Jim. "An Open Invitation to Rachel Lloyd." Craigslist Bli^. 11 May 2010, Available at 
hetp: / .'^'hjog.crai^slist-onT/20 10/ 05 / (visited September 13, 2010). 
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With this letter, we are telling you that on the whole, Craigslist’s Adult and Erotic Services sections 
continue to be more part of the problem than part of the soludon. 

On the day that Craigslist shut down its Adult Services section in the United States, were the pimps 
and Johns who depend on the site to advance the sex trade happy or upset? The answer to this 
question should help guide your path forward as you address the remaining ‘^Erotic” secdons 
around the world. 

We acknowledge that there are some things that Craigslist has done that are part of the solution, 
Offering to meet with law enforcement and non-profits is a good thing. The decision to start 
screening the Adults Services ads wsls a step forward. Eliminating the blatant nudity that persisted 
in past years in the United States’ Erode section was also a step forward. Posting national hotlines, 
and cooperating with law enforcement when cases are found is useful and laudable, As stated 
above, voluntarily shutting dovim the Adult Services section in the United States is also a step in the 
right direction. Despite such steps forward, these efforts are not enough. 

We are deeply concerned tliat you have not yet taken down the Erotic Services sections across the 
globe. We are also concerned that it seems that you are not applying the screening techniques that 
were used in the United States to all the other Erotic Ser\aces sections worldwide. In changing the 
name of the Adult Services section from "Erotic" to "Adult" in the United States, why did you not 
implement this change globally across your entire site? Furthermore, for the “Adult Services” pages 
in the United States, there was a “Warning Sc Disclaimer” page that discusses human trafficking and 
sexual exploitation, This disclaimer page is also present for the “Erotic” sections in Canada. Yet, as 
of the date of this letter, there is no “Warning & Disclaimer” page for the other international 
“Erotic” pages. Nudity is also still present in the photos associated with some “Erotic” ads in the 
international pages. The reality that you have not made the same iinprovements globally across your 
site reveals a disingenuous and inconsistent response on your part. Moreover, the few helpful 
action.s you have taken do not measure up to the amount of daily harm being facilitated by Craigslist 
through the thousands of Erotic Services ads around the world each day. 

In a recent letter, Jim Buckmastcr stated that human trafficking ads are “quite rare” on Craigslist.^ 
Baaed on our experience and collective knowledge, we know that the presence of human traffickers 
on your site is more frequent than you realize. Traffickers have figured out ways to post pictures of 
clothed women and children that can get past your screeners. The anti-trafficking field has yet to be 
presented with a meaningful solution of how you intend to guarantee that no children are being 
sexually exploited on your site. As a result, we ask that you take down the Adult or Erotic sections, 
wherever they appear on Craigslist, 

Another important reality for you to realize is that law enforcement does not currently have the 
resources to review and conduct an investigation of every single i'kdult or Erotic Services ad on your 
site. The sheer volume of ads outpaces law enforcement's ability to respond to each one. 
Consequendy, maintaining the Erotic Services sections in other countries enables the majority of 
Erotic ads to thrive without a law enforcement deterrent Cooperating with law enforcement when 
a rare case is brought is a short-term solution, not reflective of an overall systemic analysis of the 
crime problem that you are enabling. 


2 Ibid, 
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You have asserted that removing the Adult or Erotic Services sections will not entirelv eliminate the 
presence of sex ads on yox:r site. Tliis may be true, but eliminating the centralked thoroughfares of 
each designated "Erotic Services’' section seriously disrupts pimps and johns who buy and sell 
women and children on Craigslist, Closing this section of Craigslist across the globe will send a dear 
signal to sexual predators that you will not stand for them using the site to sexually exploit children 
and women. 

You argue that there are other online sites that advertise sex ads. Yes, the signers of this letter are 
aware of other sites with adult ads, and we are working to address those sites as well. But frankly, 
the user volume and name recognition of those sites pales in comparison to yours. They are not a 
household name like Craigslist. 

We collectively feel that if you are seriously committed to ending the site’s use as a platform for sex 
trafficking of women and children, you M^dll apply the same approach you recently took in the United 
States and immediately close the remaining Erotic sections around the world. 

Tf you continue to keep the Erotic sections outside of the United States, we ask that you at least be 
honest and more specific about the reasons why you are keeping them, After receiving this letter, 
please do not claim that it is because anti-trafficking “experts” agree with you and wholly support 
your approach. 

In closing, wc note that in one of Jim Buckmaster's recent letters, he asked the question: ‘'Would it 
not be a step bacloA^ard to confine adult ads to venues that don't cooperate with law enforcement, 
that don't care what advocacy groups and nonprofits have to say?”^ 

Tliis statement seems to indicate tiiat Craigslist docs care what advocacy groups and nonprofits have 
to say, more than other venues. If this is true, then you must care about this letter, Please hear what 
we have to say, read the signers of this letter, and recognize that the anti-trafficking field is standing 
with solidarity and unity, and collectively asking you to take down all the Adult and Erotic sections 
worldwide, completely and permanently. 


3 Ibid. 
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SIGNED: 

Bradley Myles 
Executive Director & CEO 
Polaris Project 

Carol Smolensk! 

Executive Director & Co-Founder 
ECPAT-USA 

ICaffie McCullough 
Campaign Director 
A Future. Not A Past. 

Lee Rope-Batkei 

President & Chief Executive Officer 
Women’s Foundation of Minnesota 

Vednita Carter 

Executive Director & Founder 
Breaking Free 

Andrea Powell 

Executive Director & Co-Founder 
FAIR Fund 

Norma Ramos, Esq. 

Executive Director 

Coalition Against Trafficking in Women 
(CATW) 

I^uraJ. Lederer 
President 
Global Centurion 

Kevin Bales 

President & Co-founder 
Free the Slaves 

Rachel Lloyd 

Founder & Executive Director 

Girls Educational & Mentoring Services 

(GEMS) 

Maria A. Trujillo 

Executive Director 

Houston Rescue & Restore Coalition 


Malika Saada Saar 

Executive Director & Founder 

The Rebecca Project for Human Rights 

Eliza Reuck 

Executive Director 

Harold & Kayrita Anderson Family 

Foundation 

Linda Smith (U .S. Congress 1994-98) 

Founder & President 
Shared Hope Internadonal 

Jennifer & Peter Buffett 

Co-Chairs 

NoVo Foundation 

Lisa L. Thompson 

Liaison for the Abolition of Sexual 

Trafficking 

The Salvation Army — National Headquarters, 
USA 

Suzanne Koepplinger 
Executive Director 

Minnesota Indian Women’s Resource Center 
(MIWRC) 

Sonia Ossorio 
Executive Director 

National Organization for Women, New York 
City Chapter (NOW-NYC) 

Amb. Mark P. Lagon 
International Relations Chair 
Georgetown University MSFS Progiam 

Tina Frundt 

Executive Director & Founder 
Courtney’s House 

Michele Garnett McKenzie 

Director of Advocacy 

The Advocates for Human Rights 
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Rachel Durchslag 
Executive Director 

Chicago Alliance Against Sexual Exploitation 
(CA.ASE) 

Marisa Ugarte 
Executive Director 

Bilateral Safety Corridor Coalition (BSCC) 

William Livermore 
Executive Director 
Somaly Mam Foundation 

Lisa Goldblatt Grace 
Program Director 
My Life, My Choice 

Frank Massolini 
Director 

PROMISE Prograrn 
The Salvation Army 

Laura Penny 
Executive Director 

Women*s Foundation of Southern Arizona 

Frank N, Barnaba 
Founder 6c President 
The Barnaba Institute 

Debt M. Harris 

Chief Executive Officer 

Women’s Fund of Miami-Dade 

Carol B. Penick 
Executive Director 
Women’s Fund of Mississippi 

Dorchen A. Leidholdt 

Director, Center for Battered Women’s Legal 
Services 

Sanctuary for Families 

Elaine Maly 

Executive Director 

Women’s Fund of Greater Milwaukee 

Central Ohio Rescue & Restore Coalition 


Cassondra Johns on Blackbird 
Executive Director 

Sexual AssarJt Program of Belttfiini, Cass 6c 
Hubbard Counties 

Chris Newlin 

Executive Director 

National Children’s Advocacy Center 

Heather Arnet 

Chief Executive Officer 

Women & Girls Foundation of Southwest 

Pennsylvania 

Donna M, Hughes 
Professor & Carlson Endowed Chair 
Women’s Studies Program 
University of Rhode Island 

Sharon Simpson-Joseph,, 

Executive Director 
Juvenile Justice Fund 

Marissa Castellanos 

Human Trafficking Project Manager 

Catholic Charities of Louisville 

Michelle Miller 

Executive Director 

Resist Exploitation, Embrace Dignity 

(REED) 

Ronna L, Bright 
Project Coordinator 

Central Valley Against Human Trafficking & 
Central Valley Freedom Coalition 

Tania DoCarmo 
Director & Vice President 
Chab Dai USA 

Helen Sworn 
Director & Founder 
Chab Dai Coalition 

Kristy Childs 

Executive Director 6^ Founder 
Veronica’s Voice 
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Mark & Keisha Hoerner 
Ethical Living, Inc. 

Sara K. Gould 

President & CEO 

Ms. Foundation for Women 

Diana Mao 
President 
NOMI Network 

Melanie Shapiro 
Co-Founder 

OtiJ^ens Against Trafficking 

Mary Frances Bowley 
President 

Weligpring Living, Inc. 

Jennifer Mitchell 

Assistant Director 
PROMISE Progrant 
The Salvation Army 

Anne Lee 
President & CEO 
Darkness to Light 

Daria Mueller 
Policy Specialist 

Prostitution Alternatives Round Table 
(PART) of the Chicago Coalition for the 
Homeless 

Glenda L. McClendon 

Office Manager 

PACE Center for Girls, Inc. 

Barbara Mosacchio 
Chief Executive Officer 
Atlanta Women’s Foundation 

Gordon Heller 

Chair, Steering Committee 

Dayton Soutiieast Weed & Seed Project 


Dr. Daniel Beicu 
President 

Doctors at War on Trafficking in Persons 

Colette Bercu 
Director 

Free for Life International 

Carol Arthur 
Executive Director 
Domestic Abuse Project 

Marcia Cone 

Executive Director 

Women’s Fund of Rhode Island 

Kara Fagan 
Director 

The Women’s Fund of Great Chattanooga 

Nicola Goren 
President 

Washington Area Women’s Foundation 

Charlotte Boatwright 
President 

Chattanooga Domestic Violence Coalition 

Emily Fitchpatrick 

Founder & President 
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Pam Strickland 
Founder 
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Trafficking Now 

Victor Vieth 
Director 

National Child Protection Training Center 
(NCPTC) 

Madeliene H. Dobbins 

Director & Chief Administrative Officer 

Delta Research &. Educational Foundation 



Deborah Sigmund 
Founder & Director 
Innocents at Risk 

Benjamin Nolot 
Founder 
Exodus Cry 

Sidney Ford 

Director & Founder 

You Are Never Alone (YANA) 

Jeff Bauer 
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The Family Partnership 

Anna Rodriguez 

Executive Director & Founder 

Florida CoaJition Against Human Trafficking 
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Executive Director & DVTF Team 

Coordinator 

Four Points, Inc. 
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Non-Executive Director & Founder 
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Stephanie Davis 

Executive Director 

Geoigia Women for Change, Tnc. 

Stacia Freeman 
Executive Director 
The Home Foundation 
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Executive Director 
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Director 
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The National Crittenton Foundation 
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Pacific Alliance to Stop Slavery 
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Chief Executive Officer 
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Attorney 
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July 16, 2010 

The Honorable John Conyers, Chairman 
2426 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable Lamar Smith, Ranking Member 
2409 Rayburn House Office Building 
W'ashington, DC 20515 

Re: H,R. 5575 -- “Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Deterrence and Victims Support Act of 2010” 

Dear Chairman Conyers arid Ranking Member Sinith: 

On behalf of the undersigned organizations and the hundreds of thousands of children at-risk for 
commercial sexual exploitation each year, we strongly urge you to pass out of committee H.R.5575 
“Domestic Minor Sex Trafficldng Deterrence and Victims Support Act of 2010.” We applaud the bill’s 
sponsors, Congresswoman Maloney and Congressman Smithy for introducing this bill. For many years, 
they have shown incredible leadership in and commitment to the fight, against human trafficking. 

' This bipartisan legislation provides crucial funding to develop and enhance comprehensive, collaborative 
efforts to combat the sex trafficking of children in tlie U.S. Child victims are sevei’ely overlooked in most 
state approaches to fight human trafficking. Each year, at least lOQ.QOQ children arc victimized through 
prostitutioi-^ within the IT S, The Iniioccnce Lost Initiative, created through a partnership of the 
Department of Justice Child Exploitation and Obscenity Section (CEOS), the FBI, and the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children, has rescued over 1,000 trafficked and sexually exploited 
children to date. Unfortunately, there are less than 80 beds nationwide in shelters prepared to provide the 
specialized care they need. 

H.R.5575 aims to address these issues by focusing on child victims of sex trafficking by: 

• Requiring grantees to have a viable, multidisciplinary plan to include services and slielter for cWld 
victims, special training for law enforcement and service providers, and a plan for detemng and 
prosecuting sex trafficking offenses. This comprehensive appi'oach is crucial to fully addressing cliild 
sex trafficking, 

• Providing up to 6 block grants of $2 million to $2.5 million each, spread out regionally so that every 
part of tlie U.S. can develop an appropriate safe place for victims to recover, rebuild their lives, and 
stay free from exploitation. Due to the severe trauma and manipulation they endure, sexually 
exploited children require services responsive to their needs. 

• Requiring states to promptly report information on missing or abducted children to law enforcement 
for entry into the existing National Crime Information Center (NCIC) database. This improved 
reporting can make the difference for a runaway child who is at immediate risk for recruitment into 
the commercial sex industry. 

• Stating the sense of Congress that children who have been reported missing three or more times in a 
year be designated as an “endangered juvenile” in the NCIC database, 'fhis approach is already used 
successfully by the Dallas Police Department Child Exploitation Unit. 
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A successful anti-trafficking effort requires solid collaboration between law enforcement, services 
providers, and local and state agencies. H,R.5575 requires grantees have a collaboration structure in 
place. It also encourages communication with runaway and homeless youth providers as runaway youth 
are at high risk for exploitation. It requires grantees to work with stale welfare agencies to improve a 
victim’ s access to the State-administered medical care. At die bipartisan Congressional Human 
Trafficking Caucus briefing on Child Sex Trafficking in America barriers to access to medical assistance 
by child victims of sex trafficking was cited by experts as a serious issue facing service providers. 

While 50% of funding must be used for services and shelter, the remaining 50% can be used to bolster 
law enforcement and prosecutorial efforts, such as wiretapping; specialized training for law enforcement 
to increase identification and assistance of victims; trial expenses for the prosecution of sex trafficking 
offenders; and law enforcement salaries commensurate with the time spent on cases of sex trafficking of 
minors. This support is crucial if we are to enforce existing federal and state laws and punish offenders. 

In the last three months alone there have been all too frequent news reports of sex trafficking cases 
involving minors, including: 

1. March 24, TX: B.L. Davis guilty of sex U'afficking a 16 year old girl. He also forced her to have his name 
tattooed on her body. 

2. April 14 , FL: M.A Laguna-Guerrero arrested for sex trafficking of a 16 year old. 

3. April 18 , CA: M.C. Epps pleaded guilty to sex trafficking a 16 year old who met him on MySpace. 

4. April 21, NV: Gambino crime family members indicted on charged including sex trafficking of minors as 
young as 1 .5. Advertised on Craig’s List. Recruited girls 15 to 19 into prostitution. 

5. April 21 , GA: C.M. Robinson arraigned for sex trafficking a 16 y^ear old girl at truck stops, hotels and via 
the internet. 

6. April 24 , MA: D. Tavares sentenced to 25 years for sex trafficking of minors. One victim testified he 
tried to kill her by putting a plasric bag over her head and taping it around her neck. 

7. May 6, MO; Woman sentenced to 1 5 year.s for sex trafficking of her 12 year old daughter. 

8. May 12, WA: Man sentenced to 13 years for sex trafficking of girls on the streets and Craig’s List 

9. May 21, WI: A. Booker and II. Arnold picked up a 14 year old girl from the street and prostituted her at a 
hotel ueai’ tlie airport. 

10. May 26, IL: Teen brothers in arrested for sex trafficking two teen girls using internet ads. 

11. June 2, FL: Two men sentenced for sex trafficking two girls and prosritiiting them on the internet. 

12. June 2, NY: Eight charged in sex trafficking ring. Girls as young as 1 5 were recruited from schools. 

13. June 10, MD: Federal charge filed against D. Smith man for the sex trafficking of a 12 yeai' old girl. 

14. June 22, OR: D. Johnson sentenced to almost 16 yeai’s for prostituting a 15 yeai’old girl. 

15. Julyl,WI: T. Carter sentenced to 25 for sex trafficking children. He admitted prostituting at least six 
girls. He and his 20 year old son recruited them in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and Minnesota. 

'This list report.^ 15, cases of sex trafficking involving at least 22 minors, two as young as 12. In just one 
2009 Innocence Lost sweep, the FBI recovered 52 prostituted children while conducting Operation Cross 
Country IV. 

The Slate Department released the 10^ annual Trafficking in Persons Report which included the 
recommendation for tlie U.S. to iiicTease “efforts to identify and assist U.S. citizen victims” and “increase 
funding for victims services.” In July 2009, tlie U.S. Attorney General reported to Congress on U.S. 
government efforts to combat Mafficking. The report recommended increasing “services to assist and 
restore children who have been exploited in the commercial sex industry.” Countless state level reports 
have also identified this lack of services as a serious obstacle to helping child victims of sex trafficking. 
H.R.5575 is critical to providing this much needed support, 
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As a signatory to the UN Committee on the Rights of the Child Optional Protocol on the Sale of Children, 
Child Prostitution and Child Pornography, the U.S. has committed to protecting and assisting children 
who have been commercially sexually exploited, 'I’hrough the Trafficking Victims Protection Act, now a 
decade old, we renewed the promise of the 13^' Amendment to the Constitution and became a world 
leader in the fight against human trafficking and slavery. We urge you to pass H.R,5575 out of 
committee so that we may live up to our ideals to protect the most vulnerable among us, Failing our 
cliildren and allowing lliem to suffer without assistance is not an option. 

Sincerely, 

National Organizations; 

HCFAT-USA, Inc. 

Feminist Majorit>' Foundation 
Love 146 

National District Attorneys Association 


Polaris Project 

Shared Hope International 

VineyardUSA 


iState Organizations: 

Arizona Foundation for Women, AZ 
Rock Point Church, AZ 

Alameda County District Attorney's Office Human 
Exploitation Sc Trafficking (H.L.A.T.) Unit, and 
H,E.AT. Watch Program, CA 

WestCoasl Children’s Clinic, CA 

Women’s Funding Network, CA 

Center for Youth Leadership, CT 

Connecticut Sexual Assault Crisis Services, CT 

The Bamaba Institute, CT 

Tina Frundt, Founder, Courtney’s House, D.C. 

Mark P. Lagon, Former U.S. Ambassador-at-Large to 
Combat Trafficking in Persons 

Global Centurion, D.C. 

Broward Human Trafficking Coalition, FL 
His House Children’s Home, FJ., 

Kristi House, FL 

Northeast Florida Human Trafficking Task Force, FL 
SENetwork of Youth and Family Services, FL 
A Future, Not a Past./Juvenile Justice Fund, GA 
Pacific Alliance to Stop Slavery, HI 
Veronica’s Voice, KS 


Maiyland Human Trafficking Task Force, MD 
Bois Forte Victim Services, MN 
Breaking Free, MN 
Civil Society, MN 

Minnesota Indian Women’s Resource Center, IVIN 
Sensibilities Prevention Services, MN 
The Advocates for Human Rights, MN 

On Eagle.s Wings Ministries & The Hope House 
Project, NC 

Covenant House, NY 
Franciscan Sisters of Peace, NY 
GEMS, NY 
Ursuliiie Sisters, NY 

Western District of NY Human Trafficking Task 
Force and Alliance, NY 

Gracehaven, OH 

Lucas County Human Trafficking Coalition, OH 

National Crittenton. Foundation, OR 

Philadelphia Covenant House, PA 

Project Phoenix, PA 

Project to End Human Trafficking, PA 

Wisconsin Coalition Against Sexual Assault, WI 
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Written Submission of the Center for Democracy & Technology before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, 

Subcommittee on Crime. Terrorism, and Homeland Security 

Hearing on Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking 

September 15,2010 


Chairman Scott, Ranking Member Gohmerl, and Members of the Subcommittee: 

The Center for Democracy & Technology (CDT)' appreoates the opportunity to submit 
written comments in conjunction wrth today's heanng Child sex trafficking is a horrific 
crime and we welcome the Subcommittee’s focused attention to the issue 

We understand that the Subcommittee is particularly concerned about the fact that 
advertisements for prosbtution and child sex trafficking have appeared online on sites 
such as Craigsiist. Some state Attorneys General have called on Craigslist to remove Its 
‘'adult services* category, and that site has recently taken the category off of its U S ' 
based pages. 

The focus of our comments today is to provide a context for the Subcommittee's 
consideration of the issue of online hosting of illegal third party content We first 
desenbe how speech is hosted online, and then explain the longstanding statutory 
protections from liability afforded to online “intermediaries" such as Craigslist for content 
posted by others and the importance of those legal protections to innovation and 
freedom of speech 

The term "online intermediary" encompasses conduits (such as ISPs) and platforms 
(such as soaal networks and video shanng sites) that allow users to post and access 
online content and communicate with one another. In 1996, Congress enacted broad 
and strong protection for intermediaries from efforts to impose liability on them for 
content posted by others, or to otherwise force them to screen or police the content their 
users posted online. This intermediary liability protection has been exlraordinanly 
successful and is directly responsible for the explosive and innovative growth of online 
services that the United States has expenenced over the past few decades By 
protecting online providers from intermediary liability. Congress enabled a huge range of 
innovative new websites to offer social networking, video sharing, and other "Web 2.0” 
services that have transformed how we do business and socialize online. 

A deasion by Congress to step back from such protections and to impose legal 
obligations on service providers (o police online content - even in the effort to fight child 
sex trafficking - would have serious and harmful implications both for free speech online 
and for innovation and competition In online services We urge this Subcommittee to 


* The Centei lot Demooaey S Technology is a non-proht public interest orgenizaDon <ieOieated to keeping 
the Internet open, innovative and free COT has offices in Washington. 0 C . and San Francisco 
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exercise great caution as rt considers how best to respond to the comes of prostitution 
and child sex trafficking 

Protection for Online Intermediaries 

The Subcommittee may hear recommendations from witnesses and stale officials that 
contemplate assigning legal liability to online service providers to control child sex 
trafficking content When assessing these recommendations, it is critical that the 
Subcommittee understand the broader context of the strong intermediary liability 
protection (hat has marked the United States' approach to online content since the early 
days of the commercial Internet. This protection has played an essential part in 
supporting the innovation and grosvth that we have experienced in online services The 
fight against child sex irafficking, targeting both the online and offline components of (he 
cnme. is unquestionably important. We urge the Subcommittee to carefully consider the 
significant societal benefits that online intermediary liability protectior>s have made 
possible, as well as the important role the Internet can play as a tool for law enforcement 
lo pursue these cases, and not to go down the path of seeking to impose liability or 
responsibility for content on intermediaries. 

The Need for Strong Protections for Intermediaries 

The global internet has become a vibrant and essential platform for economic activity, 
human development, and civic engagement Every day, millions of journalists, 
educators, students, business people, politicians, and ordinary citizens go online to 
speak, access information, and participate in nearly all aspects of public and private life 

Internet service providers (ISPs), websites, online services, and a range of other 
lechnology companies act as conduits and platforms for speech These '‘intermediaries ' 
play cntical roles in getting information and ideas from one comer of the online world to 
another, and they provide valuable forums for speech, from the political to the mundane 
— forums that are open, up-to-the-minute and often free of charge 

The openness of these forums means, of course, that some users will post content or 
engage In activity that is offensive or even unlawful In addition to cases where users 
post content that advertises illegal activity, as is alleged to occur or> Craigslist, liability for 
online content could anse in instances of defamation obscenity, invasion of pnvacy, or 
intellectual property mfnngement. among other things. This reality raises important 
policy questions that have an impact on the growth of the online environment; 
Specifically, should technological intermediahes such as ISPs and online services be 
held liable for or be responsible to police content posted by their users and other third 
parties? Or should that liability rest solely with the creator and poster of the content? 

The answer in the United States has been to protect intermedianes from responsibility to 
police content posted by users ' While users themselves should undoubtedly remain 
responsible for their unlawful online activities, polioes protecting intermediaries from 
liability for content posted by third parties expand the space for expression and 


^ in appropriate cases and pursuant to lavt^ui process. intarmeiSanes do continue to be required to respond 
to law enforcement subpoenas concerning onKns spaaKars who post iHesai content 
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mnovaiion and promote the Internet as a platform for a wide range of beneficial 
activities The history of the Internet to date shows that providing broad protections for 
intermediaries against liability is vital to the continued robust development of the 
Internet 

The Internet developed and flourished because of an early U.S policy framework based 
on competition, openness, innovation, and trust This framework places power in the 
hands not of centralized gatekeepers, but rather of the users and innovators at the 
edges of the network, importantly, this approach provides broad protections from liability 
for ISPs, web hosts, and other technological intermedlanes for unlawfljl content 
transmitted over or uploaded to their services by third parties (such as users). 

It IS vital to understand the reasons why intermediary liability protection is so important 
for free speech on the Internet When intermediaries are liable or responsible for the 
content created by others, they will stnve to reduce their liability nsk. In doing so, they 
are likely to overcompensate, blocking even lawful content In this way. imposing liability 
on online intermediaries chills expression online and transforms technological 
intermediaries into content gatekeepers 

Indeed, holding intermediaries broadly liable for user content greatly chills their 
willingness or ability to host any content created by others Liability creates strong 
incentives to screen user content before it Is posted online, creating an indirect pnor 
restraint on speech and inevitably leading to less user^generatsd content overall In 
some instances entire platforms for expression simply could not exist because the sheer 
volume of content uploaded to their services would make it impossible or economically 
unviable for the company to screen all user-generated content. As one example, users 
post over twenty-fours hours of video to YouTube every minute.^ If liability concerns or 
an obligation to keep certain videos off of the service compelled YouTube to examine 
each video before allowing it to be posted online, YouTube could not continue to operate 
as an open forum for user expression The same is true of Craigstist, where “users self- 
publish more than 30 million new classified ads each month.*^ Facebook, where users 
share 30 Oilhon pieces of content every month,’ and countless other forums and blogs 
across the Web where users post their own content and hundreds or thousands of 
comments every hour 

Intermediary liability also creates another problematic incentive Intermedianes wilt lend 
to over-block content and self-censor, especially where the legality of particular content 
IS undear or difficult to determine In the face of threatened liability or policing 
responsibility, intenmediahes will err on the side of caution in deciding what may be 


* Ryan Junee. *2omics* 20 Hours ol Vnsao Upioadsd Evsry Miriuia'*. 6(oadcast»ng Ouisaivss .j. May 20. 
2009. Kttp //youtuba-globei blog^t com/2009J05&<»nKs-20-hours-of-vidae>-upioa<te<l-eveiy_20.himi 
Repraaontatives d Google iiave recently stated that die current figure le 24 l>ours of vrdeo (^ted every 
minutfi 

* Gieig$jB> Fadsneet. mta /Awrw ereigsiai otQiVhouiipr/iactsnaei fiast accesseo SeptemSer 13. 20101 
’ FecebooK * Meals . tiHpvMwvi fhcebooli eomi'nteaia (istt aoceased September 1 4, 20lC). 


wwwxdtorf 
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allowed This incenttve is especially strong (and can cause particular damage) when 
rntermedlanes are not able to easily determine If the content is unlawful on Its face.^ 

In 1996. to address these concerns, Congress took strong action lo insulate online 
intermediaries from liability. As part of the Telecommunications Act of 1996, Congress 
enacted Section 230 of the Communications Act.’ Now known simply as ^Section 230.** 
the statute advances three policy goals; 1) to promote the continued rapid and 
innovative development of the Internet and other interactive media: 2) to remove 
disincentives to voluntary setf'Screening of content by service providers, and 3) to 
promote the development of tools (like filters) that maximize user control over what 
information the user receives online 

To advance its first goal, Section 230 gives intermediaries^ strong protection against 
liability for content created by third-party users.^ Section 230 has been used by 
interactive online services as a shield against a variety of claims, including negligence, 
fraud, defamabon. violations of federal dvtl nghts laws, and violations of slate criminal 
laws 

II is precisely these protections that led to the dramatic growth of social networking and 
other inleracbve, user-generated content sites that have become vibrant platforms for 
expression m the U S. and all over the world It is no surprise that almost all "Web 2.0" 
innovation online has taken place in the U S.. which has the strongest protections for 
intermediaries. Without Section 230. entry barners for new Internet services and 
applications that allow user-generated content would be much higher dampening the 
innovation we have seen in interactive media. The threat of liability would also tend to 
dose the market to stari-ups. which are often unable to afford expensive compliance 
staffs (thereby entrenching existing market players) 

Importantly, in pursuit of Section 230's second goal, the statute enables intermedianes, if 
they choose, to voluntarily remove content posted on their sites that is unlawful or 
otherwise offensive, without fear of liability. Under § 230(c)(2)(a). intermediaries can 
block Of take down content they believe is inappropriate, without fear of liability lo the 
poster of the content 


* For example, while a pnvate party tnay aMege that certain content is defamatory or infringes coptfnght, 
such determinations are usually made (^judges and can involve factual Inquiry and careful balancing of 
competing interests and factors ISPs and anhne service i^videra are not weN positioned lo make these 
types of deteiminations 

' 47 U.S C § 230 in aiMtion to Section 230. Congress has also protected iritermedianBe through Section 
512 of the Digital Millennium CopynghI Act 17 U S C § 612. whtch protects mtarmedianesfrom liabriity so 
long as they afford copynghl holders a means to have copynghi violalions taken down Beyond the statutory 
bases for lability protection, there ate strorrg ergumants that the Ftist Amendment would require such 
protecbon in at least some coniexts 

' Section 230 calls these mtermerkenes interactive computer services ' 47 U S C. § 230(c)(1) 

* The statute provides ‘No provider or user of an interacbve computer service shall be treated as the 
publisher or speaker of any mformation provided by another mformation content provider * 47 U S C § 
230(cK1) 

** See. eg. Center for Democracy & Technology. ‘CDT Joins Bnets Urgng Courts to Properly Apply §230 
of the CDA.‘ Policy Post 14 4, March 31. 2006. http tffeMw cdt oniyporicyrcdt-joins-bnee^-urigngcourts- 
propsi1y'appiy-sectio(v23C<dd See a/so Bectronrc Frontier Foundabon, ‘Section 230 Proiectiorvs.’ 

Bloggers Legal Guide, http <Vwww cff Ofgilssues/bieggers4egatAabi(i^/230 


ieww.cdLerf 
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Among Web 2 0 srtes and services, the primary means these sites have to respond to 
inappropriate content is a button or content flagging system that allows users to report 
abusive, illegal, and offensive content. The major user-generated content sites, 
including YouTube, Facebook, and Craigslist, provide robust terms of service that 
specify the types of content not permitted on their sites - which include child sex 
trafficking activity - and give users the ability to report content that violates the site's 
terms 

Thus, for example, most leading social networks and video sharing sites have rules 
against sexually explicit matenal and they routmely remove even legal content If it 
violates their terms of service These self-regulatory efforts illustrate how a policy of 
protecting intermediaries h’om liability is compatible with and can even help serve 
other societal interests Although relying on voluntary enforcement of terms of service 
will not lead to the complete removal of child sex trafficking content from the Internet, it 
will make such content less available, and will do so in a manner that is consistent with 
both the First Amendment and the statutory regime of intermediary protection. 

Protection for intermedianes has been a key foundation for the success of the Internet 
A deosK>n to undermine that foundation, and to seek to impose responsibility on online 
intermediaries for user-generated content would threaten the continued growth and 
innovation that has been the hallmark of the Internet 

Conclusion 

CDT would like to thank the Subcommittee for holding this importar^ hearing to discuss 
the problem of child sex trafficking and for constdenng the online aspects of this terrible 
cnme m the context of the legal and policy framework that supports intermediary liability 
protections in the United States We appreciate the opportunity to submit our comments 
today and we look forward to working with the Subcommittee on these issues 


For more information, contact Leslie Harris. Ih 3 m 5 @cdt.org, or John Morris. 
jmoms@cdt org, or at (202) 637-9600 


www.edtorg 
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Is! T H E URBAN INSTITUTE 2100 M STREET, N.W. / WASHINGTON D.C. 20037 


Colleen E. Owens phone. 202-261-5539 

Research Associate fax: 202-296-2252 

e-raail: co\vens(h}Lirban.org 


To: Liliana Coronado 

From: Colleen Owens, William Adams 

Date: December 21, 2010 

Re: Feedback on Men Who Buy Sex with Adolescenl Girls: A Scientific Research Study 

This memorandum documents the Urban Institute's preliminary feedback on findings from the study. Men 
Who Buy Sex with Adolescent Girls: A Scientific Research produced by the Schapiro Group. 

Overall, we recommend that the authors of this study submit detailed methodology used to derive 
fomiulas and calculate all estimates presented in the study (all mathematical calculations must be provided 
in full in order to properly interpret validity and rigor of findings). The absence of such detailed 
methodology renders the findings of the study suspect and our interpretation of the findings can only be 
based on the limited infonnation presented. 

A primary question underlying the interpretation of the findings is: How did the sample of 218 completed 
interviews in Metropolitan Atlanta contribute to estimates of 12,400 men each month in Georgia who pay 
for sex with a young female, and the 7,200 of whom end up exploiting an adolescent‘i^ It appears that the 
2 1 8 completed interviews did not contribute to the derivation of these estimates^ since it is not footnoted 
on pages 8 or 9. Rather, it appears that the 218 completed interviews were only used to report overall 
characteristics of the callers (pp. 10-12). Even if the 218 surveys were used as a multipliers (which is not 
listed as such), the reports that are footnoted as contributing to the estimates of the total number of men 
who have sex with young females (see bulleted list of probabilistic information on p. 8 and 9) are suspect 
without more detailed information about how these reports were used. The Georgia Governor's Office 
report could not be found, however the Chicago study was found and it appears (based on the limited 
information presented) to be used incorrectly in numerous ways. We assume a variety of possible 
scenarios with how the study was used and point out flaws with each, listed below. 

• If percentages from the Chicago study were used as multipliers across the total male population of 
Georgia (see footnote 12) this would introduce several important issues. First each study has 
varying methodology. The Chicago study recruited men who self-reported that they had paid for 
commercial sex. It appears these percentages were then used to derive estimates of the total male 
population in Creorgia who pai d for sex with young females. ^ The percentages used from the 
Chicago study did not distinguish between men who paid for commercial sex with adults versus 
men who paid for commercial sex with young females (under 18). Therefore these percentages can 


' Although the lead-in paragraph to this 'eslimates ’ section on page 7 of the report presents an analogy- (about estimating the 
population of a neighborhood by examining a photo of people in a neighborhood park on a sunny day) that seems to suggest 
lhal the sm vey dtilti (N=218) will be used lo somehow "arrive al a senes of reliable calculations aboul Ihe full populalion of 
men who purchase sex with females across Georgia" (p.8), the authors fail to describe to the reader exactly how (if at all) the 
sample of 2 1 8 infonns the estimates presented in the bullet points on pages 8-9. 

' See p. 9 of Decomli’iicling Demcmd f<n- Fi’oslilulion: Fi’elinimaiy hisighls Ji’om hUei'vieM's with Men Who Furchuse Sex can 
be found here: litlu://wwvv.chicagohoinelcss.orix/fijes/iin.cu:esT)econsii'uciing Fe Demand Fo: P.rosiiliiiion.DdI 
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not reliably be used without including another scientifically rigorous multiplier to account for the 
difference (it does not appear this was done). 

• Even if a multiplier to account for this difference was used, other issues remain. Extrapolating a 
percentage based on a non-random sample of men in the city of Chicago to the total male 
population in the state of Georgia is a mathematical leap that is less than reliable (again, in the 
absence of more detail about how these calculations were made and whether or controls were used 
to account for differences in population characteristics). 

• Even if such controls were used, the sample is so small that it would be difficult to apply the 
percentages derived from a small, non-random sample of men in Chicago to the entire male 
population of Georgia (in both urban and rural areas alike). 

• It is reported that 7,200 of men in Georgia will buy sex with an adolescent female in Georgia in a 
given month. These 7,200 men account for 8,700 paid sex acts with adolescent females each 
month (which means that an adolescent female is exploited an average of 3 times per day). The 3 
times per day calculation appears to have been made by taking 8,700 paid sex acts (no information 
provided about how this is derived) and dividing this by the 1 00 adolescent females that are 
commercially sexually exploited on a typical night in Georgia (according to the GA Governor’s 
Office study - unavailable for review) and dividing this number by the average number of days in 
a month (30) = 2.9. This calculation is unreliable for a variety of reasons - how were the 100 
adolescent females identified? Despite this, 100 identified adolescent females may not equate with 
the true number of adolescent females that are commercially sexually exploited each night due to 
problems inherent in the identification of this crime. Additionally, were the 100 identified 
adolescent females exploited through Craigslist or through other venues (such as truck stops, 
massage parlors, strip clubs, street-based prostitution/trafficking, hand delivery services, late night 
call lines, brothels, cantinas, or private residences, to name a few of the venues were commercial 
sexual exploitation is known to occur). If they were exploited through other venues, this number 
should not be included in the calculation of men who exploit females through Craigslist. 

• Also unclear is where the numbers of 700,000 men in Georgia have bought sex with females, 
including young and not young females. Over what time period is this reported? What data is this 
based on (arrest infomiation, extrapolation from other studies, extrapolation from the 218 
completed surveys used in this study?) Further, the 400,000 men who have bought sex with young 
females statistic is also unjustified (again, over what time period is this based — is this based on 
arrest information, extrapolation from other studies, extrapolation from the 2 1 8 completed surveys 
used in this study'i’) 

Additional issues with the study overall include: 

• A 2-month time period is too short to derive yearly, monthly, and to-date estimates. 

• The survey was only administered in the city of Atlanta and findings seem to be used to make 
assumptions about all men in the state of Georgia which cannot be done without significant 
controls (and even then it would be less than specific). 

• It is not mentioned whether unique callers were tracked/identified. How did the researchers know 
that each completed interview represented one unique person? 
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Even if the researchers were certain that each caller represented one unique person, how did they 
know whether the caller was legitimate? (For example, in our work with police and human 
trafficking task forces, we know that law enforcement regularly uses Craigslist and other websites 
to conduct investigations and stings and that they particularly target adds that include key words of 
potential trafficking, such as “young, fresh,'’ etc. It is possible that they may have been speaking 
with law enforcement posing as a potential customer and that these potential customers would 
have been the most persistent during the 3-step warning process. No information is listed that 
addresses this possibility.) 

The sample is not a random sample (which is acknowledged by the authors), however, the 
shortcomings inherent in using such a study to generalize to the entire population in Georgia seem 
to have been ignored. 

No information is provided about how the sampling error of .05 (cited in footnote 6) is used. 

No interview protocols are included (besides the 3-step warning questions). As a result, one cannot 
determine what types of questions the interviewer asked and whether these questions were asked 
the same way and with the same frequency for each caller. 

What is the total number of non-complete interviews for both Craigslist and Backpage? The only 
numbers listed are for completed interviews. 

At multiple points throughout, the study claims that it addresses the “demand for CSEC in 
Georgia,” however, it only includes demand for men who pay for sex with young girls through an 
online venue. It does not include demand for sex with young boys (also a CSEC population), nor 
does it address demand for commercial sexual exploitation that is not Internet-based (such as truck 
stops, massage parlors, strip clubs, street-based prostitution/trafficking, hand delivery services, late 
night call lines, brothels, cantinas, or private residences, to name a few of the venues where 
commercial sexual exploitation is known to occur). It also does not address potential demand by 
women for CSEC. It would have been helpful if the authors included a definition for the 
commercial sexual exploitation of children so that what is and is not considered to be CSEC is 
more transparent. 
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Urban Institute 
Justice Policy Center 

Human Trafficking Research Summary 


Background 

The Urban Institute’s Justice Policy Center conducts nonpartisan research and evaluation designed to 
improve justice and public safety policies and practices at the national, state, and local level. Human 
tratYicldng is one of the Justice Policy Center’s research areas. Below is a short description of several of 
the current research projects in this area. 

Domestic Projects 

Identifying Challenges to Improve the Investigation and Prosecution of State and Local Human 
Trafficking Cases 

• A study of challenges in the investigation and prosecution of state and local human trafficking 
cases. 

• In collaboration with Northeastern University, the study will include a multi-method approach 
involving interviews with prosecutors, judges, local law enforcement, and victim service 
providers as well as case record reviews of closed cases of human trafficking and other related 
crimes in a sample of jurisdictions across the United States. 

• Funded by the National Institute of Justice. 

Human Trafficking Reporting System 

• Researchers at the Urban Institute in collaboration with Northeastern University were awarded a 
grant by the Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics (BJS) to design and implement a 
national Human Trafficking Reporting System (HTRS). 

• This system will provide a secure and sustainable mechanism for collecting federal, state and 
local data regarding victims and offenders involved in human trafficking. The data are intended 
both to help meet statistical reporting requirements specified by Congress and to provide task 
forces with a standardized data management system, which is critical in assessing the success of 
human trafficking prevention and intervention strategies. To develop the most successful data 
collection system possible. Urban worked closely with the 42 Bureau of Justice Assistance- 
funded human trafficking task forces to develop a standardized reporting mechanism that 
captures information on human trafficking cases that have arisen through the task force agencies. 

• Through this process the reporting system was designed, piloted and rolled out to all human 
trafficking task forces throughout the United States in January 2008. 

• At the conclusion of the project, the Urban Institute will provide BJS with a final report on all 
data collected throughout the grant period as well as the lessons learned through the reporting 
project and recommendations for potential expansion of the program beyond task force agencies. 

Measuring Human Trafficking Victimization 

• This project, in partnership with Northeastern University and Abt Associates, is to conduct a 
systematic review of existing estimates of victims of severe fonns of human trafficking in the 
United States and to suggest improved estimates of the prevalence of human trafficldng to the 
existing and arguably incomplete research. 
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• The Urban Institute is collecting and cataloguing all inforaiation about victims of severe forms of 
human trafficking in the U S. from primary sources of data about human trafficking victims in 
the U.S., as well as available estimates of die prevalence of human trafficking victimization. 

• The assessment of that information will identify tiie gaps and limitations of existing data sets. 

The research team will use this information to develop recommendations for how these data sets 
could be improved to provide more accurate and reliable estimates of human trafficking in the 
United States. 

• The second major task is to produce improved estimates of the total number of victims of severe 
forms of human trafficking in the U.S. in order to enhance the development of criminal justice 
policies and practices, which to dale have been guided by incomplete data. 

• Funded by Humanity United. 

A Report on Federally Prosecuted CSEC Cases Since the Passage of the TVPA 

• The Urban Institute and the Polaris Project, with funding from the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, are conducting a twelve-month study on the commercial sexual 
exploitation of children and youth (CSEC). 

• The research will take the fonn of a national longitudinal analysis of federal prosecutions since 
the passage of the Trafficking Victims Protection Act (TVPA) in 2000. The research team will 
also examine the influence of these prosecutions on CSEC service providers, 

• This review and assessment is needed to provide (1) the field with a thorough description of CSEC cases 
contributing to the knowledge that we have about such cases; (2) law enforcement agencies with 
information that may be helpful during CSEC investigations and prosecutions; and (3) policy makers 
with a means of assessing the effects of legislation aimed at combating CESC. 

• Final Report: lUtp:/7www.urban.org>'publications/4! iyi3.html 


International Projects 

Evaluability Assessments of International Anti-TrafTicking Programs 

• The Urban Institute was awarded a cooperative agreement from the U.S. State Department's 
Office to Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons (G/TTP) to conduct evaluability 
assessments of four internationally funded anti -trafficking in persons programs. Evaluability 
assessments examine the degree to which programs have the necessary data, client volume, and 
program documentation necessary to support rigorous evaluation, 

• Assessments are being conducted of two programs in Africa and two programs in Asia-Pacific. 
The purpose of the assessments is both to determine if each of the four programs can be 
evaluated and to develop technical assistance to each site to become evaluable. 

Researchers 


Bill Adams 
RAdams@urban.org 


Meredith Dank 

MDank@urban.org 


Colleen Owens 
COweris@urbau.org 
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safekorizon 

moving victims of violence from crisis to confidence 


September 22, 2010 

The Honorable John Conyers, Jr. 

U S. House Committee on the Judiciaiy- 
2138 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Conyers: 

Please accept this letter for the record in connection with the recent hearing on H.R. 

5575, the Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Deterrence and Victims Support Act of 2010, 
before the U.S. House Committee on the Judiciary, Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism 
and Homeland Security. 

Safe Horizon is the nation’s leading victim assistance organization and serves over 
250,000 people each year who have been affected by violence, including human 
trafficking, Safe Horizon has extensive experience assisting survivors of human 
trafficking through our Anti-Trafficking Program (ATP) serving hundreds of foreign- 
born victims of modern day slavery, and our Streetwork Program helping 1 ,700 homeless 
and at-risk youth access shelter, services, medical care and housing each year. 

Safe Horizon is grateful to the members of Congress, specifically the members of this 
panel, for recognizing the urgent need to prioritize services for youth trafficked into 
commercial sex. We support several key provisions in HR. 5575 including a) 
establishing a grant program that will increase ftinds for direct-services support for minor 
victims of sex trafficking; b) increasing funds for law enforcement training to identify 
and assist minor victims of sex trafficking; c) establishing new funding streams for 
victims of sex trafficking for both US citizens and foreign national minors 

While we welcome these provisions, please note that the present draft of H.R. 5575 will 
likely have serious unintended consequences for populations who are not specifically 
highlighted as beneficiaries for new funding streams, specifically youth victims of labor 
trafficking. In the current draft of H.R. 5575, only service providers working with youth 
trafficked into commercial sex are eligible for new funding. This will result in service 
providers having to turn away youth who experience other forms of trafficking. In our 
experience, the vast majority of our homeless youth clients have been involved in illegal 
and compromising labor situations in order to obtain basic necessities like shelter, food, 
or clothing. Youth trafficked for labor are also likely to experience horrific physical, 
psychological and sexual abuse, including rape and forced abortions while in their 
trafficking situation. For these reasons, H.R. 5575 should provide ftinding to help all 
youth recover from their trafficked situations. 
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At present, H R. 5575 also limits law enforcement training/outreach efforts to youth 
trafficked into commercial sex. The consequences of such limited efforts will likely result 
in law enforcement failing to identify labor trafficked youth. The Bureau of Justice 
Statistics reports that 83% of all reported incidents of human trafficking by law 
enforcement involved allegations of sex trafficking. From our own organizational 
experience, more than 60% of our human trafficking survivors are actually involved with 
labor trafficking, indicating that law enforcement is under-identifying labor trafficking 
casesV We fear that limiting training to identifying and assisting youth trafficked into 
commercial sex will further divert law enforcement efforts to identify and assist other 
trafficked youth. Tn order to better serve all trafficked youth, H R. 5575 should ensure 
that law enforcement receive adequate funding and training to identify and assist youth 
victimized by all forms of human trafficking. 

Tn much the same way that youth trafficked for labor are under-identified, boys and 
LGBT youth are under-identified victims of sex trafficking. For 26 years, Safe Horizon 
has worked with youth affected by the commercial sex trade, regardless of gender 
identity or sexual orientation. The result of this work indicates that the trafficking of boys 
and transgender youth for commercial sex is a serious problem. According to a 2008 
study for John Jay University and the Center for Court Innovation, the majority of 
commercially sexually exploited youth in New York City are boys (54% of the 
commercially sexually exploited children (CSEC) population). In our own programmatic 
experience, 55% of clients engaged in commercial sex are male, while 45% are female. 

Tn order to better serve all youth involved in commercial sex, it is imperative that 
organizations that work with boys, LGBT youth, in addition to girls ail have equal access 
to new funding streams. Additionally, training for law enforcement should also consider 
the specific needs of all youth trafficked into commercial sex regardless of their gender 
identities or sexual orientation. 

Finally, while we welcome the additional funding benefitting youth trafficked into 
commercial sex, this is a population already highlighted to receive services and funding 
under the Trafficking Victims Protection Act (TVPA). Given the fact that law 
enforcement already gives most of their attention to youth trafficked into commercial sex, 
our fear is that this bill will further divert attention away from other trafficked 
populations. Ideally, we would prefer to see the release of appropriated funds for this 
population under the TVPRA 2008. However, if this bill does move forward, we strongly 
urge that it does so by focusing on all trafficked youth. 

Once again, please accept our gratitude for your attention to the issue of human 
trafficking, specifically trafficked minors. We are all here because we are committed to 
protecting vulnerable youth and ensuring that young people are provided access to critical 
services that protect their safety and dignity and empower them to live their lives free 


’ Tracy K> ckcllialm. Allen J. Beck, PhD. and Tliomas H. Cohen. PhD. "CharacLcrisiics of Siispcclcd 
Human Trafficking Incidents 2007-2008". http://filcs.mcctup.com/1160329/Post on Sitc.pdf 
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from violence and exploitation. As the Committee moves ahead in an effort to assist 
trafficked youth, we hope that you will reach out to us should you want to learn more 
about our experiences and expertise in this field. Safe Horizon would be more than happy 
to contribute expert testimony, background information or assist you in your efforts to 
identify other key experts in this field. Thank you again for your commitment to this 
issue, and we look forward to working with you in the future. 

Sincerely, 

David Nish 

Vice President - Youth Programs 
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Ma.RTH/i C-O.^KLiri- 

AntVKRLM' CAiStRA-L 


The Common\ve.alth of Massachusetts 
Office of the Attorney General 

OnL AsHBUR]ON Pl.Mjs 
Bohiun, M\s ,ATK i'si-i 02108 

tM'’) 

WH'V'.'IiaS.S.yi'v'jJ.i 


Sqjtember 15, 2010 


The Honorable Robert C. Scott, Chair 
House Judiciary Committee’s Siibcommittee on 
Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security 
1201 Longworth House Office Butldmg 
Washington. D.C. 20515 

The Honorable Louie Gohmert, Ranking Member 
House Judiciary Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security 
511 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Re: Hearing on Domestic Minor Sex Iratficking; Te'.timon} of ^iassachuset^s 

Attorney General Martha Coakley O 'CT” 

Dear ChaJj^rf^'cott Member 

Thank you for holding a hearing to address one of the more complex and pressing public 
safety issues facing our society today. I write tliis letter to express my concerns about the 
exploitation of children in the sex trafficking trade, and to highlight what 1 have learned as a 
career prosecutor — currently as Massachusetts’ chief law enforcement officer — that may assist 
you as you consider whether and. how Congress should take action to combat this growing 
criminal activity. 


Preventing the commercial sexual exploitation of children will be accomphshed only by 
targeting several angles. First, we should address the demand that has been created in tliis multi- 
billion dollar national industry, both by holding accountable those who “purchase” our children, 
and by remaining vigilant in pursuing those who place our children up for sale. But we also uced 
to create opportunities, resources, and solutions for the victims of these heinous crimes by 
offering safety and assistance tliat victims can appreciate are, better solutions than 'The life” 
o ffered by a pimp. Finally, we should examine a means to hold responsible online store fronts — 
the medimn so often used to traffic. 
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When I became the chief prosecutor of child abuse cases in the Middlesex District 
Attorney’s Offi-ce over 20 years ago, the Internet was a little known, technology that most of us in 
law enforcement did not anticipate would become a hub for the facilitation of crime for years to 
come. By the time I was elected District Attorney in 199S> Congress had implemented measures 
to protect the public from some of the negative aspects of the hitemet through the 
Communications Decency Act of 1996 (“CDA”). Indeed, the CDA was the first comprehensive 
way in which Congress sought to regulate pornographic material on the Internet. 

Through the years, those of us m law enforcement have seen a marked increase in the 
sexual exploitation of children through use of the Internet. There is no doubt that social 
networking and Other websites such as craigslist. while providing many useful functions, are 
breeding grotmds for criminal activity invoKdng the sex tralTicking of minors, largely because 
such sites provide increased access to illicit sendees such as prostitution. People enjoy complete 
anonymity when they go online, By tlie mere click of a mouse, anyone, buyer, seller, or agent 
can enter into a world of exploitation and the sale of human beings. 

T have dedicated much of my career to protecting chi ldren both on the streets and online. 
My office’s work prosecuting child pomogi-aphy cases is one w''ay wc have tried to combat the 
problem and raise awareness about the prevalence of child exploitation on the internet. Such 
targeted investigations and prosecutions can help debunk the public misperception that 
possession of child pornography is a victimless crime. To the contrary, by going after those who 
possess child pornography, we arc able to target the ‘■‘demand,” and tliereby reduce the need for 
the ’‘supply.” 

In addition to prosecuting child pornography cases, 1 have also addressed human 
trafficking fiom a policy perspective. Massachusetts is fortunate to have a nationally recognized 
program Qiat assists victims of domestic min or sex trafficki.ug. The My Life, My Choice Project 
(the “Project”) assists these very youth who have been victimized. They intervene with children 
and offer advocacy and mentoring services to create opportunities and solutions to these victims 
of exploitation. In addition, they have created a curriculum directed towards the most at risk 
populations of girls in efforts to prevent .future exploitation. Finally,, they educate service 
providers on the specific need s of this population of victims and best practices in engaging them. 

My office was proud to partner with this training program in 2008, Specifically, my 
Victim Services Division, inpartiiership with, the Project, sponsored, two statewide ttainings 
which addressed the commercial sexual eTcploitation of children. Multidisciplinary teams were 
trained to investigate these cases and respond to the needs of the victims. T am also working on 
our state’s need for a human ttaffickmg law. The increased ability of those who engage in sex 
trafficking of minors to further their enterprise through the use of the Internet has led me to 
believe that a human trafficking law at the state level is a necessary public safety tool. 

It is because of my commitment to preventing sex trafficking of minors that lastmonth T 
called upon -craigslist to take down the adult services section of their website. Thi'ough this 
section, craigslist continued to facilitate every day prostitution and even human trafficking of 
children. Craigslist made a significant profit from these postings and for along time refused to 
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monitor the advertisements pOxSted in this section. 1 am pleased that craigslist has decided to take 
down this section of its site for now, but we will continue to monitor the activity. 

Even though craigslist chose to voluntarily take down die adult services section of its 
site, we cannot ignore the fact that other websites exist and will take its place in this illegal 
marketplace. While tiie CDA goes a long way toward protecting people — mcluding children-—- 
from sexual exploitation. Section 230 of the taw provides certain protections for interactive 
computer service providers that may no longer be warranted. This immunity provision was 
added to the CDA in order to encourage the continued development of the Internet, and to foster 
the free, marketplace so that Americans could take full advantage of all the Internet has to offer, 
including cultural, educational and economic.benefits. 

Now that 15 years has passed since this immunity provision was made law, it is time to 
re-examine this provision for interactive computer service providers. We have enough 
expeiience to review the consequences — mtended and unintended - of distinguishing interactive 
computer service providers from other publishers. 

Thank you, for attention to tins critical matter. I look forward to the testimony presented 
at this hearing, so that we all can continue to be educated on the best way to address this public 
safety issue. 
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WOMEN'S 

FUNDING 

NETWORK 


Media Contact: 
Chris Giallanza 
404-266-2600 
cglallan 2 a(S)diiffev.conn 


WOMEN'S FUNDING NETWORK CALLS ON CONGRESS TO JOIN THE FIGHT AGAINST 
DOMESTIC MINOR SEX TRAFFICKING 

Deborah Kichordson, WFN chief program officer, recaps efforts and offers effective solutions to House 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism and Homeland Security 


WASHINGTON, O.C. (Sept. IS, 2010) - Today, the House Judiciary Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism 
and Homeiand Security hears testimony from Deborah Richardson, chief program officer for Women’s 
Funding Network (WFN), on the issue of "Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking," 

Richardson works to protect adolescent girls from the horrors of domestic sex trafficking and has done 
so for more than a decade. 

"I have seen girls as young as 10 handcuffed and hauled off to Juvenile detention, while the predators 
who paid for sex with these young girls went free," says Richardson. 

A recent study commissioned by WFN measured the August 2010 supply of adolescent girls being 
trafficked for sex in Michigan, Minnesota and New York. These numbers, compared to those from 
February 2010, show an exponential increase In victims trafficked on Internet classifieds in all three 
states. 


Michigan; 39.2K increase; 

“ New York: 20.796 Increase; and 
“• Minnesota; 64.7% Increase. 

A second study commissioned by WFN In partnership with Georgia-based "A Future. Not A Past." 
measured the scope of demand for domestically trafficked adolescent girls in Georgia. According to the 
study, more than half of the men responding to ads featuring young girls wanted to continue with the 
transaction despite multiple warnings that the girl they were about to buy was underage, Also of note, 
ads on cralgsllst received 3 times as many responses compared to ads placed on Backpage, craigslist's 
closest competitor. 

"The anonymous veil of the Internet makes this crime practically risk free for traffickers and the men 
who buy sex with Innocent girls, says Richardson. "Laws protecting young girls have not kept up with 
technology." 


-MORE- 
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Congress is key in addressing this issue. WFN and its 165 member groups across 42 states are calling on 
Congress to help: 

- Oecrimlnallte girls who are trafficked. Instead provide them with care and protection as viaims and 
services for their rescue and restoration. 

-Allocate resources to law enforcement to increase arrests, prosecuting both the traffickers and the 
predators that put our girls at risk. 

- Pass H.R. 5575, the “Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Deterrence and Victims Support Act of 2010” that 
creates critical funding. 

- And most importantly, hold websites accountable so they are not immune from local and state law 
enforcement action for crimes that are Intertwined with their online platforms. 

In addition to research and expert testimony, Richardson cited numbers from a recent AIM Group study 
showing projected revenues for dominant Internet classifieds- made in part through domestic minor 
sex trafficking. According to the study, craigsllst's projected 'Adult Services' revenues were $44 million 
dollars across all of its U.S. markets, prior to removing the section, while Backpage generates 
approximately $17.5 million dollars annually. 

Together as a nation, that holds the highest yalue on human rights, we must come together and create 
no tolerance for buying and selling our children for sex,” says Richardson. 

About Women's Funding Network 

As a global network and a movement for social justice. Women’s Funding Network (WFN) accelerates 
women's leadership and invests In solving critical social problems - from poverty to global security - by 
bringing together the financial power, influence and voices of more than 160 women's funds. 

WFN has made a three-year commitment to fund groundbreaking state-by-state research which will be 
used to identify solutions and turn the spotlight on businesses and criminals fueling demand. 

Additionally, WFN has committed $1 million to replicate Georgia's successful "A Future. Not A Past., * 
model Into four other states - Michigan Women's Foundation, Women's Foundation of Minnesota, New 
York Women's Foundation and Dallas Women's Foundation. Another $2 million will be leveraged to 
continue this replication in partnership with member groups In six additional states. 

Learn more at www.women 5 fundinenetwork.ore . 
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WOMEN'S 

FUNDING 
NETWORK 

Addi«ssing Sex Trafficldng of Underage Girls in the United Slates: 

Putting ourColleclive Investment, Influence and Impact to Work to Protect Girls 

Overview 

In keepng wHi Ihe umque values lhal dnile Women's Funding Netwoi* memOeis across me glob# like funding programs thal serve women 
and gills livli^ al Hr# maigins and programs lhal have been laigelv Ignored by Ihe masisteam phlanllvopic commuiviy, member kinds 
mioughoul me Network were among Ihe Iksl investors ki programs seeking to oorahal sex Irafichng in Dieir oommunkies. As Hie growing 
oagedyofgins being baNMied For sex m me 115. sBrts to gain brooder alterdon, member kmdsin me U.S rwtio have been taking noUce end 
kjnding related sdiubona lot years, have an opponunRy to Ihoease their kneslmenl. influence and Impact end braid on their kKallaedeistiip in 
me movement to protect gWa Iroiti sex tiallicking. Women's Funding Notwcrk. ki partnersnip with participaling U.S.-based members, has 
made addressing and prsvanbng me sex traliicklirg of girls in Amertca on ol our lop domesbc pnonlies The national imbalive s aimed si 
protecling Ihe human rights ol young gills m me U.S. end vVII not interfere wim the Iimdamenial ngnis o( adu« women to engage in voluntary 
sex work wfln other consenting adults 

Strategies for Action 

Over the hext three years. Woman's Funding Network, wth parbcrpatmg U5.based member funds, will address end ixevenl domestic sex 
ballidirng of minors by 

• Focusing on Qiris -The m^onty ol Ihe 300.000 minors el risk for being sex tratfeked in Ihe UmfeO Stales each yat* are young 
girls and sox ttaSickiog vtcttms. on average, aro liist axploilod by lhe» trafTicker at the age of 13, Women's Funding Network's eltoilt. 
k> ooihbal sex IralTickng wll sbalaglcaiy promola programs and policies relalBd to mis target populebdn 

• Investing In Resesrch - Eifedive problem solving begina wtm quantitylng the scope of an Issue in order to develop appiopnsle 
and viable aokilldiK. Woman's Finding Nelwoik a uniquely Investing m leseaich to Inform pubic pniky and lalsa public awareness 
about the societal cxmOibons Inal lead and enable the supoty and demand sides of the issue . 

• Addiossing Demand - Women’s Funding Network is committed to curbing damand by turning the spoOl^t on the craninals end 
busnesses that protv Rom sek SsRicking and understanding n«v best to addrese Ihe sex offenders lhal feed demand for young 
girts Reaeerch shows that an ad on ma Intamet loferhng to 'young girts’ or shows Ihe face of a young teen receives a 6 ^ higher 
response rate 

• Raising Public Awareness - Domesbc sex trafficking of mitors hs been fargefy invtsiile and rgnoied by the funding commimliy, 
poscy makers and me public af large. Through an aggressivo public awareness campafgn, we »*l woik lowerd creating zero- 
loletance across Ihe counfiy for Ihe sex Irefficking of underage gills and mcroaslng pubic demand for greater support systems far 
sunfvots and greater penalbas and anests lor me criminals thal buy and sell ^ for sex 

• Bufidfng a UnRid Movement - Knowing lhal woaihavearaleto play in preventing sex trallickmg ol minoia. Women’s Fundng 
Netwofk Is partnering wim member funds across the country to bufd lo^ and national crosseector allances to protect teen gkts 
ttom Iralkckera 

• Driving Public Policy - Women’s Fuming Netwod « becoming a leedliig nelionsl emrocale lor combating domeelic sex trafficking 
of minora and Increasingly looked to as a resource far apantuig compreheneive local and national policy change. 

Social Change Oulcomas 

We wll work to create the following socmt change shihs regionally and across the United Stales: 

Shifts In Policy - Incxeaaed lunding far services losurvivois. survivors wm not be treated as cnminale. but ottered eenriees and oppoitmlies 
for a healinier. safer and more secure luliiie: increased penalbes and attests lor those targeting undemge gkla such as sex ollenders and 
baffidieis: enhanoed law enfotcsmenl taining and practices and inoenthies tor businesses to belter protect teen guts kiim Deing trafficked. 

Shifts In DeriiilUons - Young girts who hove bean sex trafficked ate seen as sunrivors requinng our support and not criminals; the term 'child 
prostitute' IS no longer used: and stKalled TohnS* are viewed as sex offenders. 

Shuts m Behavior - Businesses mat currenlty feeo demand for commercial sexual servrcas wfl do more to seK-polk* and proted teen gida 
being kafticked and mere wll be zeivrtolerence ecross the United Slates lor buying and seling sex liom underage girls. 

Shuts m Engagement - Concerned members oi the piiilK and participating member funds and melt consWueids lake action on mis Issue by 
cnnlitbuling financially and perticipadng in direct advocacy actrvibes. 




WOMEN'S 

FUNDING 

NETWORK 


Deborah J. Richardson 


Deborah Richardson has a 30 year track record In advocacy, program development, 
administration, and fundraising in the non-profit sector. She is currently the Chief Program 
Officer for the Women's Funding Network. In this role, she is responsible for the 
implementation of its 10 year strategic plan which Includes programming, research, evaluation, 
communications and project initiatives of this global network of 165 women's funds on 6 
continents. Prior to her appointment as Chief Program Officer, Deborah was the CEO of The 
Atlanta Women's Foundation (AWF). Her previous positions include: Vice President of 
Programs and Strategic Initiatives of AWF; Director of Program Development for Fulton County 
Juvenile Court; founding Executive Director of the Juvenile Justice Fund, Managing Director of 
the National Black Arts Festival and Director of the Phyllis Wheatley YWCA. 

Deborah is the recipient of many awards and recognitions. Among them: Liberty Bell 
Award by the Atlanta Bar Association, Woman of Excellence by Atlanta Business Magazine, 
Legacy Award by Juvenile Justice Fund and Grassroots Justice Award by the Georgia Justice 
Center. 


Deborah's work and yolunteerism are centered on advancing the lives of women and 
girls through advancing economic self-sufficiency, assuring educational attainment and 
eliminating gender based violence. As a nationally recognized advocate on ending child sexual 
exploitation, Deborah has designed model programs such as CEASE (Center to End Adolescence 
Sexual Exploitation), Angela's House, the only safe house in the Southeast for sexually exploited 
girls as well as created multi-disciplinary systems of care. She co-authored Ending Sex 
Trafficking of Children in Atlanta, Afhlia: Journal of Women and Social Work, spring 2007 (with 
Dr. Nancy A. Boxill) and contributed to "A Future. Not A Past." toolkit to end the prostitution of 
America's children. She is currently coordinating the Women's Funding Network's replication 
of *A Future. Not A Past. " using the WFN's influence, impact and investment of women's funds 
to end the sexual exploitation of girls. 
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Declaration Pursuant to 28 U.S.C. §1746 


I. I participated in a project to collect information and analyze the use of on-line 
classified advertisements by men to identify adolescent girls lhat would participale in 
commercial sex. 

2. In my role 1 am familiar with the three different phone calls of which certain portions of have 
been copied (the "audio recording") for use as part of testimony before Ihe United States Mouse 
of Representatives Judiciary Committee, Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism and Momcland 
Security on September 15. 2010. 

3. Based on my familiarity with the audio recording, I state Ihe following: 

a. I am familiar with the identity of one of the two participants ("female") on each of Ihe 
calls and 1 know that the female that was recorded on the audio recording consented to 
the recording of each call: and 

h. I am familiar with the locations from which the male callers made the calls and stale 
that the calls were made from Ueorgia and Missouri to the state of Georgia. None of the 
recorded calls were made from or to a stale that requires both parties' consent to a 
recording of Ihe call and understand that federal law (18 U.S.C. §2510 et scq.) only 
requires one party to consent: and 

c. I know that the location of the male caller on Ihe recorded calls and each of them was 
calling from a stale which only requires one of the two participants on the call to consent 
to its calls. 

4, In my role I know the purpose of the audio recording was to collect information for use in 
public hearings as well as for research purposes including but not limited (o an analysis of men 
seeking to engage in commercial se.\ with adolescent girls. 


I Declare under the penalty of pciyury under the laws of the United States of America that the 
foregoing is true and correct. 


KfMllS5lT7r-l 
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Bxcculcd on this 


il 


day of September. 2010. 
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Child Sex TraffickinH — After the Conviction, What about 
the Victim? 

By Mai Fernandez 

Monday, August 16th, 2010 8:53 pni 

I recently heard a hopeful story about a distressing subject — child sex trafficking. A teenage girl, 
a recent immigrant, had suddenly disappeared from the community center she used to visit, and a 
social worker set out to find out what had happened to her. The social worker found out the girl 
had been kidnapped and forced Into sex trafficking, and was being raped as many as 25 times a 
day. The community center worked with the U.S. Department of Justice and the U.S. 

Immigration Customs Enforcement (ICE) to have the traffickers (who included the girl’s mother) 
arrested and prosecuted and the girl placed in foster care- 

in this case, law enforcement achieved its goals, and the victim was given a safe place to live and 
a chance to recover from her ordeal. As a foster care recipient under the jurisdiction of the court, 
she received a Special Immigrant Juvenile Status (SIJS) visa, which made her a legal resident of 
this country. She is also receiving the medical and psychological help she needs to survive. 

Yet most victims in her situation would not have fared as well. Most foster care programs do not 
take teenagers or immigrants, especially without legal status, even though entry into foster care 
may qualify them for SIJS visas. Few victims are rescued through the swift collaboration of a 
local service provider and several federal law enforcement agencies. And few child sex 
trafficking victims ever get the help they need to recover from these crimes. 

We can take pride in our nation’s powerful response to trafficking. The Tratficlcing 'Victims 
Prevention Act of 2000, the William Wilberforce Trafficking Victims Protection Reauthorization 
Act of 2008, and Representative Chris Smith’s and Carolyn Maloney’s recently introduced bill. 
Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Deterrence and Victims Support Act of 2010 (which provides 
$45 million to rescue and care for minor victims, prosecute perpetrators, and promote 
educational prevention programs; it would also and require timely and accurate reporting of 
missing children) show how seriously our legislators take this crime. 

But to help victims, we need to do so much more. We need regular, robust collaboration among 
the U.S. Department of Justice, Homeland Security/ICE, and the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS), which provides direction to local foster care agencies. We need federal 
law enforcement to work with local agencies who know the victims and their communities, and 
we need HHS to take the lead in encouraging foster care agencies to accept more immigrant 
children and older teens. In short, we need a comprehensive, compassionate response to victims 
of child sex trafficking — justice requires no less. 

Mai Fernandez is the Fzcecutive Director of the Nati onal Center for Victims of Crim e. 
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Children and Families 


Fact Sheet 



Georgia’s Sex Trade Problem 

Recentiy, (he FBI named Atlanta as one of tbe 14 cibes «i the nation with the highest mcktenoe of children used «i prosirtubon. 
Each montli, more than 400 girls are commercially sexually exploited in Georgia - girts wlu are 12 and 14 years ok) on average 
A target lor exploitation . one out of every three teens wiH be lured nto sexual exploitation wittwi 4B hours of leavvig home. 


Adolescent Girls in Georgia's Sex Trade 



hXtl 
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dCrif. ill uxploited cliMdiOh oio undue itie cohiml of a punp 

Often, tlio lrQ)f{Rk'*t Of pimp wHi UooK tho ijfil's wlH in oukir to iMoihUo hor toi pfostiinim anij Invn 

ftei (xovtuus flo wfMch Is arounv^ied llnough die use oi several rnetliodS including |)livsK.-ai and sexual viDlnnr.«. 
rrmiipiiiHtion. i<%taiion and coerrioh and threats, er-onomic dqieiidence. suhstanen use and nrnoiioiuii aixixe 
CltiUioii who lave been sonudlly abiiseU 28 Ninos more letety to he arrested tor nrostitutlon at 9on« Doim m 
ttiair Mvos. It has atsn h«en found flint ttm mnjnntv of [tins aixl aduli wonwit who enoiage in pmsirtutinn hove a 
liislmy fit sovual abnae ur tlrmi chikliiorMj 

Stttdies have tofiiKi ttai tiiote ts a cormiailoii fiotwwn soxiuii axi pltysicai vkik)rx;8 and negatwo he^hii truhaviois 
such as suhstanco arose. rtsKy sexual purtices. depiessioir and suicide attompis. 


A Statewide System to Protect Georgia's Children 

Recognizing tins as a serious proUsm in George, the Governor's Office for Children 
and f^rmlMs (GOOF) created ttie nation 's first statewide response to help identify a 
greater number of child sex irafficiting victims and address ttieir r>eeds 


Who is a child 
sex trafficking 
victim? 

A child who has 
received food, 
drags, money 
or shelter in 
exchange for sex 


January 2010 
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h4rk Plrtc« ’VI 


Suite 410 


MJ.tniji, l.♦,^lln^)1 

Children and families 

tlirmc; mU) 656-5600 




Georgia Care Connection Office 

Tile George Care Coonection OfTice (GCCO) takes a child-centered approach arrd connects teens to essential, 
ior>g-lerm services The office serves an essential role as it offers a sngle point of contact tor anyone wtra seeks 
help for a seK-trafficked child. GCCO also provides ^formation and technical assistance in its efforts to 
srvport vcbms. family members, community memPers, law enforcement, medical personnel, and service 
providers. For assisiance, caN 404 602 0068 

Working in partnership widi state and nationai organtraiions, GCCO proactivety tracks both actual and 
poteniial sexually exploded children and helps “connects the dots' of the child's actions to rdentify opportimfbes 
tor ntervention 

Local Community Support 

Roughly half of die girls identified as vctims of commercdl sexual expiortahon are not commttted to the 
Department of Juvenile Justice or in DFCS custody, flius clo not have a stable funding source to cover lie cost of 
a safe, reslorairve setting where ftiey can recover from ther ordeal. Blended funding 6 available to lieip pay for 
needed therapies, but children in parental custody facK a stable funding source for residential care iroom/board 
and watclihil oversighi) wtiidi <s calculated at S5,600 a montti per chad 

In order k) cover the cost of a safe, structued setting, a scdxilarsiiip fund has been establistied with Community 
Foundation for Nordieast Georgia to cover the gap for rescued girts who need restdentwi care m a licensed 
safe Ixmse but have no other source of funding Donations from commurity partners to tfns scholatship fund, 
m adddion to funding GOCF lias already budgeted, will address the funding gap and anew for afl needs ol 
commercialty sexually exploited diildren to be met. 

To make a donation, cal) 770-813-33&0 or give online at www.clneg.org 

Collaborative Efforts are Working 

As the faciliiator of the statewide response, GOCF is excited about the initial results ol this tnibative: since the 
inception of the program m July 2009 through December 31 , 2009, rnore than SO olds and their families statewide 
liaverecennidcoiiipreliensive serv«ces. Response efforts wtH continue and Georgia will lead lh« way m identifying 
and supporting chdd sex trafficking victims. 

To seek help for a child that may be a victim of commercial sexual exploitation, call; 404-602-0068 


GOCf lecewd Teitiponry Asa/staiHX tor Neech FsmHiei (TANF/ fuinvny (MfSiiunr Id HB 900 and Anwkott 
Rscokwv and OetDveulmanl Act (AftftAi (unjmtj Uimtiijh Oeofna Cfanhuil .tu^w CoofrViiahnq CouttcH 1 C.ICC) 
to nipfiorl 3 slBlewkiif fospaise. 
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ECPAT-USA, Inc. 



End Child Prostitution 
Child Pornography 
and Trafficking of Cliildren 
for Sexual Purposes 


ECPAT-USA comment on the 
2010 U.S. State Department Trafficking in Persons 


The 2010 version of the U.S. State Department Trafficking in Person's (TIP) report was 
published last week. Tills is the annual review by tlie U.S. government of every country's effort 
to combat human trafficking, which it has issued since the federal Trafficking Victims Protection 
Act (TVPA) was made law in 2000. This year, for the first time, the U.S. government includes 
an assessment of its own efforts, as a response to the frequent criticism it has faced for not 
evaluating itself by the same standards it uses to measure other countries. In its latest review, the 
U.S. places itself in Tier 1. Countries ranked in Tier 1 ai‘e defined as those whose governments 
“fully comply with the TVPA’s minimum standards for the elimination of trafficking.” 

In some ways, this is a fair assessment, but for one huge exception; the governmenf s 
dismal efforts to identify and protect sexually exploited children. Children who are used in the 
sex industi'y suffer horrific physical and mental cruelty. Their bodies are bought and sold as if 
they are nothing more than commodities. Pimps, traffickers, and sex exploiters rule their young 
worlds. During the period of life when they are developing physically, spiritually and 
emotionally, at time when they should be offered the opportunity to dream, to learn and to shape 
their own world, they are instead abandoned to an industry that uses them as nothing more than 
meat to feed the demand for sex seiwices. 

To the extent that a society can measure its level of civility by its willingness and ability 
to protect children from some of the worst possible abuse, the TIP report offers one opportunity 
to do so. Yet, this year, when tlie U.S. government reports on its own efforts, it dispassionately 
infomns us that in 2009 it rescued 306 children from prostitution and offered 50 "letters of 
eligibility” to international child trafficking victims. (A “letter of eligibility” is the means by 
which a child trafficked to the U.S. is officially defined as a victim of sex trafficking.) 

Meanwhile, in 2008, the latest year for which numbers are available, the U.S. reports that 849 
children were arrested for prostitution and commercialized vice. In effect, the U.S. says that 
almost three times as many children were arrested and processed through the criminal justice 
system, as were offered protection and. assistance. This is probably an undercount since it is 
likely that many children originally arrested for prostitution were ultimately charged with a 
lesser offense. And yet, the U.S. government places itself in the top tier of countries in 
combating human mafficking. 

On the plus side, the U.S. government report states that it “funded three demonstration 
projects to provide comprehensive services to U.S. citizen child victims of labor or sex 
trafficking, two projects for case management assistance to children found in prostitution, and 
one training and technical assistance project. . . .” It mentions that all 50 states have laws that 
make it a crime to sexually exploit children, so law enforcement officials could arrest pimps and 

157 Moutagiie Sneer, lliooklyu, NY 11201 I'LL 7iS-935-9192 LAX 718 '935-9173 ecpat(!!'ecpar\isa.oi'g wsvw.eepani.sa.oig 
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traffickers instead of the sexually exploited children, if they chose to do so. Tt convicted 1 5 1 
traffickers under its federal Innocence Lost Initiative, "a collaboration of federal and state law 
enforcement authorities and victim assistance providers focused on combating the prostitution of 
children.” This is all good news. 

The U.S. government admits that, though there are runaway and homeless youth 
programs and programs for at-risk youth, "ht is not clear to what extent these programs identify 
and assist child trafficking victims among the children they serve.” Tt is gratifying that the report 
gives the NGO point of view, despite how mildly it states it, that "these programs and agencies 
require training to better identify and work with trafficking victims.” 

Prevention is one of the areas where the U.S. government applauds its own work, 
although most of the prevention work focuses on labor trafficking. As for reducing the demand 
for sexual exploitation, there is apparently not much to report. Though the report says, ‘‘[sjtate 
and local jurisdictions engaged in a number of efforts to reduce demand for commercial sex,” in 
fact very little has been done. There are no data and no meaningful attempt to address why 
certain children are more vulnerable, why there is such significant demand for sexually exploited 
children or what programs are needed to stop such abuses of children before they occur. 

The U.S. government report is critical of other countries’ inability to combat child sex 
tourism, using it throughout the report as one of the benchmarks for assessing countries’ tier 
ranking. As for its own success, the U.S. “made 1 1 criminal arrests, brought five indictments, 
and obtained 10 convictions in child sex tourism cases in FY 2009.” There is a discernible 
commitment by the U.S. government to investigate most American child sex tourism cases that 
come to its attention. But there is virtually no effort by the U.S. government to raise awareness 
and educate its own population about laws against child sex tourism. There are no public 
awareness campaigns, and only one large company in the U.S., Carlson Companies, has signed 
the Code of Conduct for the Protection of Children from Sexual Exploitation in Travel and 
Tourism. So when the U.S. government report says that Belize or Barbados, for example, has an 
emerging child sex tourism problem, it is just as much a problem that can be counted against 
U.S. efforts as it is against the governments of the destination countries. . 

Tn the whole human trafficking field, reliable statistics are very difficult to come by. But 
every expert accepts that there are at the very least 100,000 sexually exploited children in the 
U.S. (and probably many, many more than that) and that Americans represent large percentages 
of the sex tourists ti'aveling abroad to sexually exploit other country’s children. Yet last year we 
arrested many more children than we helped in the U.S. and we convicted tra sex tourists. 

The U.S. has set itself up as a world leader in the fight against human trafficking. To be a 
true leader it has to act forcefully and methodically to clean up its own house. This is an urgent 
fight for the lives of children. ECPAT-USA would be so proud if the U.S. government truly 
picked up the torch of leadership for the protection of every child’s right to grow up free from 
sexual exploitation. While we see some efforts, and some limited successes, the children deserve 
much, much more. 
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Child prostitution: global health burden, research needs, and 


interventions 


Brian M Willis, Barry S Levy 


Child prostitution is a significant global problem that has yet to receive appropriate medical and public health attention. 
Worldwide, an estimated 1 million children are forced into prostitution every year and the total number of prostituted 
children could be as high as 10 million. Inadequate data exist on the health problems faced by prostituted children, who 
are at high risk of infectious disease, pregnancy, mental illness, substance abuse, and violence. Child prostitution, like 
other forms of child sexual abuse, is not only a cause of death and high morbidity in millions of children, but also a gross 
violation of their rights and dignity. In this article we estimate morbidity and mortality among prostituted children, and 
propose research strategies and interventions to mitigate such health consequences. Our estimates underscore the need 
for health professionals to collaborate with individuals and organisations that provide direct services to prostituted 
children. Health professionals can help efforts to prevent child prostitution through identifying contributing factors, 
recording the magnitude and health effects of the problem, and assisting children who have escaped prostitution. They 
can also help governments, UN agencies, and non-governmental organisations (NGOs) to implement policies, laws, and 
programmes to prevent child prostitution and mitigate its effects on children's health. 


Cliild proslilLilion involves oTfoing Qic sexual seniecs of a 
child or inducing a child to perform se>cual acts for any fonn 
of compensation, luiancial or otherwise. For the purposes 
of this article, a child is anyone younger than 
IByears. as defined by tlie UN Convaition on tlie Riglits of 
tlic Child. Child prostitution differs fran cliild sexual 
abuse, such as incest or molestation, because it invoh'es 
commercial cxploiialion. However, it is similar to cliild 
sexual abuse in that children cannot consent to being 
proslilLiled because, in addition to cliild prostitution being 
illegal and a violation of human rights conventions, children 
do not have tlie requisite capacib- to malve such decisions. 

Both girls and boys/ sonic as young as lO years, arc 
prostituted.'' Most of tliese children are exploited b>^ local 
men, although some arc also prostituted bv paedophiles 
and foreign tourists. Some of these children may hav’e five 
to ten clients per da> . The number of prostituted cluldrcn 
(table I ) is thought to be increasing/ and could be as high as 
io million.^ AlQiougli Qiese cliildreii are found in many 
settings, including on the street or in brothels, hotels, and 
bars, locating them can be difficult because tliey are often 
hidden and JrcqucnQy moved,' Involvement of organised 
crime creates additional barriers to locating prostituted 
cliildren.' 

Contributing factors 

Social, CLilairal, and economic factors contribute to child 
prostitution llirough gender bias, discriminaiion, poor 
education, and poverft-,^ For example, in some 
conimtaiiLies. prostitution is widely accepted, laws against 
child prostitution are not enforced, or both, Tn other 
commmiities. male clients believe tliat children are less 
hkcL to pass on HIV infection and sexual^' transmitted 
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diseases (STDs),' Children of sex workers arc at risk of 
being prostimted.*' Homeless, mnaway, or abandoned 
cliildren are ifequeiiQy puslied into prostitution and 
activ-ely recniited by pimps and traffickers. Sometimes ^rls 
are enticed or kidnapped and then forced into prostimtion. 
In some areas of dcv^cloping countries, international sex 
tourism (travel solely for tlie purpose of having sex) is a 
signiTicanl cause of cliild prostitution. Finally, in rare cases, 
families give their children to religious or tribal elders as 
atonement for adult wrongdoings. ' 

Specific causes of child prostimtion might difter between 
countries and communities. For example, in parts of 
Nigeria, children fleeing abuse at home are pushed into 
proslilulion,* whereas cliild prostitution in Nepal is 
attributed to poverb’,^ Tn the USA, child prostitution is 
linked with cliildliood sexual abuse. In some countries, 
such as Thailand, specific factors contributing to child 
prostitution difter between regions and often depend on 
ethnic origin such as being from Bangkok or northern tribal 
communities.” 


Country (city) 

Estimated nunbers of children 
exploited through prostitution 

Bangladesh (Dacca) 

10 000 

Brazil 

100 000-500 000 

Cambodia 

5950 

China 

200 000 

Colombia (Bogota) 

5000-7000 

Dominican Repubic 

25 500 

India 

400 000-575 000 

Indonesia 

42 000 

Nepal 

28 000-40 000 

Netherlands 

1000 

Pakistan 

20 000-40 000 

Paraguay 

26 000 

Philippines 

40 000-100 000 

Russia 

20 000-30 000 

Taiwan 

40 000-60 000 

Thailand 

200 000 


300 000 

Venezuela 

40 000 

Vietnam 

8000-20 000 

Zambia 

70 000 


Source: ECPAT-USA 1999. 

Table 1 : Number of children exploited through prostitution 
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Poverty aiid Ihc profiiabilily of proslilLilion arc llic main 
faaors that sustain this industry. The sex industry 
worldwide generates an estimated US$20 billion or more 
yearly,” of^which $5 billion is attributed to child 
prostitudon.'" Prostimted cliildren are often responsible for 
providing financial support (income remittances) to their 
families. Strategies to remov’e cliildren from prostitudon 
must address tliis issue, lest tlic lost income siniply results 
in other children being pushed into sex work. Finally, there 
are societal costs of clnld prostitution, including adverse 
health effects and restriction of education. 

Human rights issues 

Child prostitution is a gross violation of children’s rights 
and dignity. UNICEF characterises it as "one of the gravest 
infringements of rights that children can endure."”’ In Asia, 
an estimated 1 million children in the sex trade are held in 
conditions that arc indistinguisliablc ftom slavery, 

Children have a right to be protected from prostitution 
tmder the UN Convention on tlie Rights oftlie Child. The 
convention was adopted as an international human rights 
treaty in 1989, and has been ratified by all countries except 
the USA and Somalia, Govcnmicnis arc obliged to protect 
children from prostitution under Article .14 of the 
convention. Under Article 39. govenmients must take all 
appropriate measures to promote the recovery^ and social 
reintegration of children who hav'e been exploited. In 2000, 
the UN adopted an optional protocol to the com-ention 
that extends tlie measures govenmients must take to 
protect children ftom prostitution, Cliild prostitution has 
also been described as one of the worst fonns of child 
labour. However, since child prostitution is prohibited 
under the convention it should not be thought of as a fomi 
of labour. 

Morbidity and mortality 

Research 

Altliough most reports on cliild prostitution aclaiowledge 
that it results in many serious health problems, there arc 
very tew reliable morbidiri and mortality data. Health data 
for cliild prosiilulion arc cxlrcmcly rcslriclcd because some 
studies are not published; published studies are diffiailt to 
access and lend lo report qualitative, rather than 
quantitative, health data; and funding for large quantitative 
studies is difficult to obtain, hifonnation on prostituted 
children could be derived ftom the raw data of many 
studies in s^ workers that include children, but tlie reports 
of llicsc studies do not usually stratify data by age. 

We used the lew specific health data on prostituted 
childreif and data from studies in sex workers and 
adolescents to estimate the global morbiditv- and mortality 
associated with child prostitution (tabic 2), Wc 
acknowledge tliat tlie morbidity- and mortaiity of 
prostituted cliildrai may diffa ftom that of adult 
prostitutes due to the legal status of prostitution in some 
coLuilries and tlie greater potential negotiating power of 
adults to persuade men to use condoms. In addition, adult 
sex workers niiglit have more access to healtli care tlian 
cliildren 


Estimated yearly occcurence 


Adverse health effects in 

Infectious disease 
STDs 

HIV infection 
HPV infection 
HBV infection 
Pregnancy 

Maternal deaths 
Spontaneous abortions 
Induced abortions 
Abortion-related compile. 
Abortion-related deaths 
Mental illness 
PTSD 

Attempted suicide 
Substance abuse 
All substances 


prostituted children* 


2 000 000 
300 000 
4 500 000 
500 000 

4752 
900 000 
1224 000 

367 200 

710 

6 700 000 
1640 000 

9 000 000 


Physical assault 
Rape 
Murder 
Malnutrition 


2 500 000 
2 500 000 
6900 

Unable to estimate 


Adverse health effects in 

Infant deaths 
Complication of STDs 
HIV infection 

Deaths from HIV infection 
HBV infection 


infants bom to prostituted children; 

190 080 
237 000 
249480 
54 886 
8316 


STD=sexually transmitted disease. HPV=human papillomavirus HBV=hepatitis B 
virus. PTSD=post-traumatic stress disorder 'Based on an estimated 9 million 
girls and 1 million boys prostituted per year tBased on an estimated 
2 376 000 infants born to prostituted children per year 

Table 2; Estimated yearly occurrence of adverse health effects 
of child prostitution 


brotlicls in parts of southeast Asia arc iiifcacd witli HIV,”’ 
The risk of HIV infection in prostituted children will 
dcpaid on several factors, including the local prevalence of 
HTV infection in sex workers, access to condoms, and 
attitudes of clients towards their use. hi some connnLEiiiies. 
up to 86% of sex workers arc infected with HTV,'? 
Adolescent girls have a 1 % rislc of acquiring HIV infection 
during one act of unprotected sox with an mfccicd 
panner,”^ In addition, prostituted children who are infected 
with an STD iliai causes gaiilal ulcers, sucli as sypliihs or 
chancroid, have a four times increased risk of HTV 
inlection. Lack of clinical sen-ices for cliildreii wiili STDs 
increases tlicir risk of acquiring HTV since they will be 
untreated or will self-niedicate.” Finally, prostituted 
cliildrcii who arc infected vviili HIV have a very- higli risk of 
developing active mberculosis. 

Prostituted children arc at liigh risk of acquiring STDs 
other than HTV. transmitting these diseases to their infants 
and clients, and developing drug-resislanl fonns of STDs. 
In prostituted children in the ESCAP study, STD rates 
w^ere far higher m Cambodia (36%). China (78%). and 
Thailand (38%)'' than the 5% yearly incidaicc of these 
diseases in adolescents ■worldwide. 

Rates of STDs in adult sex -workers arc also high in some 
countries (table 3). As with HIV infecQon. prostituted 


Infectious disease 

Prostimted cliildren arc at high risk of many infcaious 
diseases and their sequelae. In many locations, prostituted 
cliildrai arc at liigli risk of infection with. HIV, For 
exnmiple, in a study- by the Economic and Social 
Coimnission for Asia and Ihe Pacilic (ESCAP) '' of 176 
prostituted children in six countries, HIV infection rates 
ranged from 5%i in Viemam to 11 % in Thailand. According 
to another report, 50-90% of childrcn rescued ftom 


Philippines 
Cote d'Ivoire 
Mali 

Senegal 


Gonorrhoea Chlamydia Ihfectlor Trichomohiasis 


1 6% 1 2% 1 8% 

29% 5% 25% 

1 1 % 5% 4% 

25% 13% 46% 


Syphilis 


25% 

3% 

29% 


Source: Family Health International. STDs: global burden and challenges for 
control. Research Triangle Park. USA: Family Health International. 1099. 

Table 3; Prevalence of sexually transmitted diseases in adult 
sex workers 
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children arc al Mghcr risk of STDs liian adult sex. workers 
in locations where the>' have less power to negotiate use of 
condoms by their clients. Without use of condoms, the risk 
of transmission of STDs is high; during one act of 
unprotected sex witli an infected partner, an adolescent girl 
has a 30% risk of acquiring genital hemes simplex vims and 
a 50% risk of acquiring gonorrhoea.'^ A serious long-term 
healtli implication of tuitrcatcd STDs in prostituted fanalc 
children is pelvic inflajnmatory disease, which ctut result in 
iniertilily. ectopic pregnancy, chronic pehic pain, and an 
increase nsk of hysterectomy. 

Prostituted children may receive prophylaxis for STDs or 
may self-medicate, placing them at risk for dex^eloping 
dmg-resistant strains of microbes. For example, in brothel- 
based sex wori^ers in Indonesia, 89% of Neisseria 
gonoirhoeae infections were resistant to penicillin and 98% 
to tetracycline."'^ 

Caring for prostituted cliildrai is necessary not only for 
their health, but also to reduce transmission of STDs within 
cominmiities. In Japan, 55% of men wiili chlamydia 
urethritis and 65% of men with gonorrhoea presenting at 
an STD clinic had been infected b>^ sex workers."' Likewise, 
sex workers were identified as a key' faetor in the huge HIV 
epidemic m Thailand. Tn addition, the clients of sex 
workers furtlier tlie transmission of infections in 
communities through infecting their partners. 

Infection 'with tlie hepatitis B \iriis (HBV). hepatitis C 
vims (HCV). or both is a serious health risk for prostituted 
children. For example, in Bra7il. 18 (2-7%) of 645 sex 
workers were iniected with HBV and 12 (2-5%) of 464 
were infected with HCV.^ As with STDs, prostituted 
children can also infect tlieir clients and tlaird-party^ 
contaas witli HBV and HCV. 

Cervical cancer has been causally linked witli infection 
with hmnan papillomavims. Women's nsk of developing 
ccnical cancer is associated with a liigli number of sextu^ 
partners and young age at first intercourse. Prostimted girls, 
tlierefore. have an increased rislv of cenical cancer; they 
also have a high nsk of being diagnosed at an advanced 
stage of disease, for w^hich successflil treaUnent is less lilcely. 

As a result of poor living conditions, prostituted children 
may be at increased risk of otlier infectious diseases, such as 
mbcrculosis, hepatitis A, skin infections, and parasitic 
infestations. 

Pregnancy 

"Given the ideiititied risks for cliitd bearing at a young 
maternal age (ie, poor nutrition, substance abuse, and lack 
of prenatal care), it is difficult to find a risk group to which 
these young women do not belong". 

From a study in pregnant prostituted adolescents 
in the USA. 

Sexually aciivc adolescents who do not use conuaccplion 
have a 90% chance of becoming pregnant within 1 year. 
Since many prosiiiuled girls do nol have access lo 
contraceptives, many wall become pregnant. These girls 
are also at high rislc of pregnancy-related complications, 
including death. Although there arc no specific data on 
pregnancy-related morbidity- and mortality- in prostimted 
cliildrcn or adult sex workers, maternal morbidity in girls 
younger than 18 years is tw'O to five times greater than in 
women aged 18-25 years, and pregnancy-related deatlis 
resulting from obstmeted labour, infections, 
haemorrhage, abortion, and anaemia, are tlie leading 
cause ofdcatiifor girls aged 15-19 years worldwide. 

Many prostituted children who become pregnant seek 
aborlions: in tlie ESCAP smdy.'' of 12 girls who became 
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pregnant in Vietnam, ciglit had abortions. Between 1-0 and 
4-4 million abortions are done on adolescents ev-’ery- year, 
many of which are unsafe. These abortions place 
prostituted children at high risk of death and injury. Of an 
estimated 20 milhoii misafe abortions done ev-eiv- year, 
80 000 result in maternal dcatlis — ^nearly 13% of aU 
maternal deatlis. hi addition, betw-een 10% and 50% of all 
women who undergo unsafe abortions require medical caic 
for complications. 

Mental illness 

Child prostitution often results in serious long-tenn 
psychological harm, including anxietyu depression, and 
beliav-ioural disorders. For example, in a study in 12 sex 
workers in Cambodia, all the women and girls had been 
victimised and felt helpless, damaged, degraded, betrayed, 
and shamed. Many of the young women reported 
depression, hopelessness, inability- to sleep, nightmares, 
poor appetite, and a sense ofresignalion.“ 

Prostituted children are also at high risk of suicide and 
post-tramnatic stress disorder, in the USA. 25 (41%) of 61 
pregnant prostimted adolescents reported that they' had 
seriously considered or attempted suicide wicliin the past 
ycar.'^ 67% of 475 sex workers in fiv'c coiaitrics met the 
diagnosQc criteria for post-tramiiatic stress disorder.”'' Such 
maital health problems arc serious challenges lo effective 
treatment and reintegration of these children into society'. 

Substance abuse 

Based on rates of substance abuse by sex workers of nearly 
10(1% in some locations."'' a high percentage of prostituted 
cliildrcn probably abuse various substances from tobacco 
and alcohol to inhalants and opiates, incurring health risks 
such as overdose; pennanenl kidney, hver. and brain 
damage; infection wnth HIV, HBV, HCV, and other 
bloodbome infections; and cancer. 

Violence 

Prostituted children are al risk of injuries, including rape, as 
a result of violence from pimps, clients, police, and intimate 
partners. Girls who are forced into prostimtion may be 
physically and emotionally abused into submission. (Dtlia 
girls are beaten to induce miscarriages. Results from a smdy 
of 475 prostitutes in five countries underscore their rislv of 
violence-related injuries. 73% of participants reported 
being physically assaulted wiiile worldng as a sex worker, 
and 62% reported having been raped since entering 
prostimtion.'"' Children can be killed % such violence, hi 
the USA. 27 sex workers, of whom al least two were 
children, have been murdered since 1997,^' Tn a study 
based in London. UK. two of 320 sex workers had been 
murdered, a death rate six times the expected rate for 
women of similar age wiio are not sex workers.”' 

Malnutrition 

Allliougli malnulriiion has been reported in prostituted 
children, especially those living on the street, no specific 
data on mahiulriiion in sax workers were available for 
estimating its effect. However, considering the poor living 
conditions of many of tliese ciiildren. lliey are probably al 
risk of malnutrition and related disorders. 

Healih of infants horn to prostituted children 
Almost no data exist on tlie healtli of infants bom to 
prostituted children or adult sex workers. Only one report, 
from the USA, provides mortality' data for infants bom to 
prostituted girls. Four (8%) of 55 infants bom during the 
study died, md 38 (67'%) w-ere referred to diild protection 
agencies.^ The situation is unlikely lo be belter in oilier 
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counlrics, Iiilcnicws by one of liic aiiliiors (BMW) wiLli 
adult sex workers and prostituted children in Pakistan and 
Rwanda revealed dial lew luolhers received prenaial care or 
had their infants immunised against common infeaious 
diseases. Infants bom to prostituted girls are at rislc of HIV, 
HBV, and HCV infections. An estimated 600 000 cliildrcn 
worldwide are infeaed widi HIV et’eiv’ year, most througli 
transmission Jioin dicir mothers. Inten-cniions can reduce 
the risk of mother-to-child HTV transmission, but there is 
no prenatal inlervenlion lo reduce HCV transmission 
tlirough the same mechanism. In addition, fetuses or 
infants may be harmed if the modier is infected witli an 
STD. For example, congenital sypliihs is a primary' cause of 
neonatal deadi and morbidity in some countries. 

Needs assessment and research 

Compreliensive quanlilalive studies on cliild prostitution 
are urgently needed at communityx national, and global 
levels to assess die magnitude of cliild prostitution, identift’ 
the conditions under wiiicli cliildrcn arc forced into 
prostitLidon, identily- die health problems ofdiese children, 
and detenninc the long-icnn health needs of children who 
are no longer prostituted. Data from these studies could be 
used to develop inten-enlions lo prevent clidd proslilulion; 
mitigate the health problems of prostituted children; and 
develop eflective approaches to remove cliildren fiem 
proslilulion, assist them in their recovery, and reintegrate 
them into society. Research could also assist in 
idcniiricaiion and quandrication of die health rislvs incurred 
by children who are trafficked for prostitution. Finally, w^e 
need lo understand how to prevent e.xploilation of cliildren 
by clients and why some clients target children, despite 
existing laws. 

Since hcaldi problems of prostituted cliildrcn vaiy' within 
and between countries, conunmiity-based needs 
assessments and research must be the foundation for 
identification of causes, health problems, and inten-entions 
lo prevent and midgate child prostitution. Local issues that 
should be assessed include the causes of child prostitution; 
substance abuse; availability' and use of condoms and 
contraceptives; access lo prcgnancy-rclaicd. STD, and 
other health services; nutrition; violence-related injunes: 
rape; and mental health, The prevalence of other hcalLli 
problems in the community', such as hiberculosis and 
malaria, can help delennine vvliich screening tests and oilier 
health services arc provided. A manual to assess these 
problems is being developed by' one of tlie autliors (BMW). 
Data from community-based studies across a country- can 
be aggregated at a national lev'el. These data can be used to 
monitor tlie number of prostituted children, develop 
national policies and programmes to prevent child 
prostitution, and pennit government agencies and NGOs 
to monitor the cffcctivaicss of tlicsc policies and 
programmes. 

Since data from community and national studies may not 
be available for some time, global studies of child 
proslilulion are needed as soon as possible lo estimate the 
worldwide number of prostituted children and develop 
better estimates of morbidity' and mortality. Research in 
prostituted cliildrcn must foUovt' ethical procedures. In 
some studies in sex w'orkers. cliildren were included 
without clarification of wliciliCT the study procedure 
differed for child and adult panicipants. Researchers must 
be aware dial cliildren are protected horn prostitudoii 
under the UN convention, Tnstimtional review boards must 
ensure that all research diat includes prostituted cliildren 
protects them horn rcscarcli risks. If cliildrai arc included 
in studies of sex workers, they may' require more protection 
from research risivs than other groups of children. In 
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specific studies of prostituted cluldrai. rcscarclicrs sliould 
also provide infonnalion to die children on hcaldi and 
social scrv'iccs av'ailablc to them in the community'. 

Interventions 

Preventing child prostitution 

Aldiotigli many individuals and organisations arc working 
to prev'ent child prostituhon, additional inten'entions are 
needed lo address the health consequences at community, 
national, and international levels. Many inten’entions are 
aimed at addressing the demand for prostituted cluldren. 
such as the criminalisation of sex tourism. Although many 
countries have laws to prosecute people who trav-'el overseas 
for sex with minors, these laws arc seldom enforced. More 
research-based interv'entions are needed to address die 
individual, familial, social, and cultural factors that push 
children into prostitution. 

At die comnumily level, hcaldi professionals sliould 
collaborate with other local indiv'iduals and organisations to 
study die factors dial lead lo cliild prosdlulion and enable 
appropriate local intcrv'cntions to be dcv'clopcd and 
implemented. At the nadonal lev’el, healdi professionals 
should assist govcmincni agencies and NGOs lliai advocate 
for strong policies to prevent child prostimtion and for 
fiEiding lor research and serv'ices. At the inlenialional level, 
health professionals and organisations should develop and 
support policies tliat encourage govemiments to intensily' 
dicir efforts to prevail cliild prostitution. These policies, 
such as making international loans or foreign aid contingent 
on progress toward cliniinaiing cliild proslilulion, sliould 
be done without creating economic conditions that harm 
prostituted or odier children. As at the national level, health 
professionals must also be strong advocates for fiaiding for 
research and sendees. Projects to prevent cliild prostitution 
should be assessed and successful ones sliould receive 
better publicity'. For example, in 1992. anadonal campaign 
to prevent child proslilulion was developed in Thailand. 
The priniaty' strategies of the campaign included providing 
9 years of basic education, vocational uniniiig as an 
alternative to school, recreational and social services for 
cliildren, aw'areness-raising activities to change attitudes 
about clhld proslilulion, and a surveillance sy stem to 
prevail children from being coerced into prostitution. In 
Thailand it is accepted that the loiiga a cliild is in school, 
the lower his or her risk of entering the sex market. This 
campaign was successful in helping children stay in school 
or complete vocational training. Prevention strategics must 
also include greater efforts to understand why some adults 
sexually exploit cliildrcn and identify effective psycliological 
treatment for these individuals. 


Mitigating adverse health effects of prostituted 
children 

Healtli sen-’ices for cluld prostimtes have been proposed in 
tlie plan of action from the First World Congress on 
Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children,^ and in the 
model nation plan by End Cliild Prostitution. Child 
Pornography, and ^Trafficking of Children for Sexmal 
Purposes (ECPAT)."'’' Moreov’er. under tlie recaitly passed 
optional protocol on cliild prostitution of die UN 
Convention on tlie Rights of tlie Child, signatory' nations 
arc obliged lo lake measures lo assist proslilulcd cluldrai. 
"including their fill social reintegration and their full 
physical and psychological recovery' (Dne of the few 
concrete efforts to assist health professionals to provide 
serv'ices to prostituted children is tlie ESCAP Course on 
Psychosocial and Medical Services for Sexually Abused and 
Sexually Kxplozlc'd ChilcSen and Yoiak. Such a course should 
be developed for cverv' country- . on the basis of national 
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The "PREVENT' strategy to mitigate the heaith 
risks of child prostitution 

A nxxlel strategy that health professionals can enplement at 
the community level: 

Psychological counselling: for mental illness, emotional harm, 
and substance abuse. 

Reproductive health services: for information on and aocess to 
condoms and contraceptives, for prenatal care, and for access 
to safe abortions. 

Education: on strategies to avoid abuse and violence, on how 
to prevent intimate partner violence, on how to get clients to 
use condoms, and on social and vocational programmes to 
assist prostituted children to move to safer environments. 

Vaccinations: hepatitis B immunisation for prostituted 
children, and routine childhood immunisations for infants born 
to prostituted children. 

Early detection: pap smears for cervical cancer, and screening 
for HIV, other sexually transmitted diseases, tuberculosis, 
malaria, and other locally endemic diseases. 

Nutrition: to prevent and treat nutritional disorders and 
promote good nutrition. 

Treatment: early and comprehensive treatment of infectious 
and other diseases in prostituted children, and preventive 
health services for infants bom to prostituted children. 


morbidity and mortality- data, and national or regional 
uaiiiiiig courses sliould be available lo hcallli professionals. 
In addition, tlie courses should teach health ptofessiouals 
how 10 assess ihc licallh of proslilulcd children in Ihcir 
communities. Until all children can be protected from 
prostimtion, diagnostic, tlierapeutic, and preventive health 
sendees must be available to them. These scn-iccs should be 
based on a community- assessment of the healtli problems of 
proslilulcd cMldrcn, and hcallli-carc workers inusl be 
trained to provide appropriate services to these children 
(panel). 

Rescuing and reintegrating prostituted children 

Local, national, and iiucmaiional slraicgics sliould be 
dev-eloped and implemented to rescue prostituted children. 
Once these children have been rescued, lliey need 
sustainable medical and psychological support and 
opportunities for schoohng or vocational training. 
Progranmics lo rescue children and provide them with 
sustainable sen-ices should be assessed and details of 
successlul programmes should be shared. For example, in 
Cambodia. 232 children were rescued during police raids of 
40 brotliels. Most children returned to tlieir villages, but 30 
participated in a l-ycar programme that providtM housing, 
hteracy training, v'ocalional skills, and ptychosocial tlierapy. 

A call to action 

Children have tlie riglit to be protected horn prostitution 
and, if they have been proslilulcd, lo receive necessary 
health senices. These rights will nev-’er be fiilly' realised until 
lliCTC is ihc polilical will lo cnlbrcc laws and fund scn-iccs. 
Health professionals have critical roles in developing this 
political will. 

A coordinated international campaign is needed to 
picv-’cnt child prostitution, provide services to children who 
are prostituted until they can be removed fiom prostitution, 
and implcmcni cffcclivc rccovciy and rcinicgralion 
programmes. We propose that health professionals 


collaborate willi NGOs, govcnunciils, and UN agencies lo 
establish an International Campaign to Prevent Child 
ProsiilLilion. aldn lo ihe successful hilenialional Campaign 
to Ban Landmines. For this campaign to be successKil. it 
will require global coordination, implementation at 
national, regional, and conmituiity' Icv^cls, and the Icadcrsliip 
of many health professionals. The prostitution of children 
and die related hcallh consequences have been accepted for 
too long. The time has come to make them unacceptable. 
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liaHlTingt0ti, 30515 


May 28, 2010 


The Honorable John Conyers 
Committee on the Judiciary 
2138 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable Bobby Scott 
Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism and 
Homeland Security 
B-370 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 205 1 5 


The Honorable Lamar Smith 
Committee on the Judiciary 
2142 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 205 1 5 

The Honorable Louie Gohmert 
Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism and 
Homeland Security 
B-351 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Scott, and Ranking Member Gohmert: 


Dear Chairman Conyers, Ranking Member Smith, Chairman 


We, the undersigned, urge the House Judiciary Committee to hold a hearing and investigation 
into how websites, such as Craigslist, are being used to fecilitate sex trafficking. Human 
trafficking has become our modern-day slavery and is considered the third-largest and fastest 
growing criminal industry in the world. We are deeply concerned with this epidemic and the 
attached ad featured in the May 19*“ San Francisco Chronicle has reinforced our determination to 
help the young, innocent victims of these crimes. 


National experts estimate that at least 100,000 children are trafficked each year in the United 
States and the average age of victims is just 12-14 years old. Evidence shows that the Internet 
has become the tool of choice for these predators. On the ‘adult services’ website of Craigslist, 
one must pay only $10 to post a sexually explicit ad that is immediately available to thousands. 
A recent study revealed that the Internet is now responsible for more than 75 percent of 
adolescent prostitution. Even more disturbing, a recent pilot study by the Schapiro Group 
revealed that nearly 50 percent of ad respondents want^ to follow through with the transaction, 
even after being warned about the girl’s age three or more times. 

We believe that this issue deserves immediate action, and urge you to hold a hearing as soon as 
possible that would examine how pervasive this problem is and the steps we can take to reduce 
or eliminate human trafficking and improve the lives of these innocent victims. 


Sincerely, 



List of Members 


Jackie Speier 
Sam Farr 

Sheila Jackson Lee 
Darrell Issa 
Joseph Pitts 
Jerold Nadler 
Marion Berry 
Jan Schakowsky 
Maxine Waters 
Lois Capps 
Barbara Lee 


Steve Cohen 
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Although we have not met, we are certain you would not want what happened to us or to thousands of 
girls like us to ever happen again. 

Craig, I am AK. in 2009, 1 met a man twice my age who pretended to be ray boyfriend, and my life as 
an average girl — looking forward to college, doing my chores, and hanging out with my friends — 
ended. This “boyfriend” soon revealed he was a pimp. He put my picture on Craigslist, and 1 was sold 
for sex by the hour at tiuck stops and cheap motels, 10 hours with 10 different men every night. This 
became ray life. 

Men answered the Craigslist advertisements and paid to rape me. The $30,000 he pocketed each month 
w'as facilitated by Craigslist 300 limes. I personally know over 20 girls who were trafficked through 
Craigslist, Like me, they were taken from city to city, each time sold on a different Craigslist site — 
Philadelphia, Dallas, Milwaukee, Washington D.C. My phone would ring, and soon men would line up 
in the parking lot. One Craigslist caller viciously brutalized me, tlireatening to dump my body in a 
river. Miraculously, I survived. 

Craig, I am MC. 1 was first forced into prostitution when 1 was 1 i years old by a 28 year-old mani 1 am 
not an exception. The man who trafficked me sold many girls my age, his house was called “Daddy 
Day Care.” All day, me and other girls sat with our laptops, posting pictures and answering ads on 
Craigslist, he made $ 1 ,500 a night selling my body, dragging me to Los Angeles, Houston, Little 
Rock — and one trip to Las Vegas in the trunk of a car. 

I am 1 7 now, and my childhood memories aren’t of my family, going to middle school, or dancing at the 
prom. They are making my own anangements on Craigslist to be sold for sex, and answering as many 
ads as possible for fear of beatings and ice water baths. 

Craig, we write this letter so you will know from our personal experiences how Craigslist makes honific 
acts like this so easy to carry out, and the men w-ho cany out, and men who arrange them very rich. 

Craig, we know you oppose trafficking and exploitation. But right now, Craigslist is the choice of 
traffickers because it’s so well known and there are rarely consequences to using it for these illegal 
acts. We’ve heard that the Adult Services section of Craigslist brings in $36 million a year by charging 
for these ads. These profits are made at the expense of girls like us, who arc lured, kidnapped, and forced 
to feed the increasing demand for child rape. New traffickers are putting up ads every day, because they 
know it’s less risky and more profitable to sell girls on Craigslist than to deal drugs. 

Please, Craig, close down the Adult Services section. Saving even one child is w'orth it. It could have 
been us. 

Sincerely, 

AK&MC 

Survivors of Craigslist Sex f'rafficking 

Want to Take Action — Visit www.rebeccaproject.org/site Want to Help Girls — Visit Fairfund.org, or 
thenationalcrittenionfoundalion.org 



The Rebecca Project for Human Rights 

I Uatth Si4/et) iiiut for I 'ulnembit I umiJies 


Response to Craij^slisc Defenses on Sex Trallicking of Children on CraigsUst^s Adult 

Services 


Issues Presented for Review 

Cnuitslut .Irenes that rite company it;» "defined ‘l)c»t pnicnccs* for the .ulvcmamg industry.'*' 

Noting Htit "only cmgslist our of countless venue.<i, r.ikes ANY of rite following mcssurcK. let .ilonr 
\L1- of them; 


I. lUliicjftngand hjicnur^ng Users to Report Ir.ifficking/rjipioitmun 
Z Pn imtnenrly IVaruring a Directory of Trafficking/ li\plr iininon Rest* <urccs 

5. Providing Spccialued \nri-TrafficlungTi-»U for Imv MntVircemcnt 

4. Pn o uling Supp'vr fi/r Uiw Mnforcemenr \nti4^nme Swcqw und Snngs 

5. Wlively Piirriapanng in NCNOvCs Cyltcmplinc Pnigrtm 

6. Meeting Rcgukiriy wth lixpeits at Nonpn«fits .uid m Law linfoiccmcnt 

7. ManuuDy Rcvie\>ing Kvery Adult SerMce Ad Sulimirted 

8. Renuiring Plx»nc \’urific.itjijn for l•‘vc^y Adult Service Ad 

9. Implementing the PICS Qmtcnt liil>eling Sy'stem”' 


Argument 

Ihe following discussion will show rhai craigslisi h:i.s tiot suffiuaitly ;tditressed the mtioiis nature 
and rite scale m whicli domcsac sex trifficking of children occurs on their wclMitc. 


1. CR-MCiSlJSl MUST STKMNCni IIIN Tl ll'! RJTH )RTrN(i I L NCHC^N IN ( )RD1-.K D ) 
CRI'-.\T1': AN KITiKn IVL RlvSPt )NSM ’\i )\V \RDS 
nLVPI'I(:K!NC;/M\TM^)rrATK)N 

Crjjgflisr cLums that the wehsirc educates and cjicourjgcs u&eis to report trafficktng/exploiratKm.^ 

I liiwcvcr. It review of the ads placed <jai the »uiult services secti‘'*n clearly demonstrates that there is 


' litn Iknknmttr {.*peii Rrspxnvc larttir itt hitp-//»ww.hulfinfj!rnip«>»ttoni/|rm-lnnkiTuitcr/siH»pcjniivitsiiijn-ii» 
rw _b_572l iS4ii(mt 
-U 
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The Rebecca Project for Human Rights 

/ Ualtit Siiiety jmJ /«/* I 'ukcmb/e I 

no feature all«AV'ing usent to report ti spccihc ad of suspected tntTicking. Craig^iLst must (tnplcmenr 
more comprehcasivc* reporting functions in onicr to truly combat human mit^lcking/cxploiianon of 
children. 

W'cixsiK's such as r'acclMxik and i'IV.ty<& include links ever)- wclisitc page allowing users to report 
aliusc. b'acclxxik *’you can anonymously report offensive profile pictures and content ity 
clicking on the ‘Rcp«»rt/Wock this person* link loc.itcd at rite Ixjtmm left of the prrjfile page.*'* 

L’sens are riicn asked "specify the offcnsivecontent,’* and each rcported incident is submitted to 
I'acdw.'oL, investigated ami -appnipnatc action is taken, including pernianently intniung users found 
to lie in senous violat(f»n of haa*b(.x>k policy.* t >nlinc marketplace eBay ® als<* manages violations 
with a similar rep »i 1 ing feature, 'the cBay<& security features idcntil^’ three ways m which users can 
rep rrt a lishng: hum the listing itsdf, using aport item form, and fium a-lated pdic)' page.* Yet, 
the eBay® Rules & Policy section indicates dial "the easiest way to make -a report is directly from 
fhc listing’* then goes on to dctul a step-b) -step pnx:edure by which violative items may be 
reported: 

To aptirt a policy vitiktfion from a listing: 

1 . Go to the listing for the item you want to report. 

2. ('lick the Report item link on the riglir side of rite page under the Gtlier item info 
section. 

3. Prom tile drop-dowtt menus, chrwise the rc;ison for your report 

4. M.ikc sure the listing is really vitilaiing .tn eBay p*licy by reviewing the relevant help 
page- Yiru can review the page by clicking the link tiui appears nn the n-pt^ft form. 

5- criick Coiinnuc- 

(i. On the next ptgc, lilt in lUiy ^iddiliomil information rek)ucstcd and chek Send. 


*lirtp://www.bccbo<>k.cotn/hclp/fssfon'#l/heip/o;ifcn=Kpnenil 
^htlpt/Zimw fiKdKw>k.omi/hc^/oafciy#!/l»clp/f>iifrty=griicnil 
* hnp://p<ges4l>ay com/hclp/pnlN:ic5/(|ue4tMin>/ho«r-fcpin-'>*iiiliirwm.hmiI 
' luip.//pjge«.etMveom/hd]i/pAtk;K-«/quenHXu/h(>«''iepin*VM)Lition.himl 
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The Rebecca Project for Human Rights 

/ 1 cult/ f Stiff/)' umi Oiiiti/y far I 'uktrubfe J am/tfs 

Both l*iicch«xik iinii cBa>'<& utilise s^ilarrcp'-irtinj^ procedures in iirdcr to insure complunce with 
Terms of use. J lanng the "report item" feiitiia* on every l*;icebook p.tge or under e.tch cB;iy® item 
Ikiiij^ sold fncihnilc.s a*pr>rting of impr< >prr use and dcrnonsirates :i ccimmitmcnt to online safety. 
Meanwhile, the rrprtrhng feature un craigslist can only Ix' found on the hotiwpage of the adult 
ser\'ices secnon where warning ik disclaimer are listed. Cruig»lisi rcs}uests that users "agree to 
report suspected cxploitidon of minors -and/or hum.in tnifficking to the appropriate authonttes,** 
and hyperlinks users to a help page on the exploibinon of minors.* 'Diu Ixlp page mea*ly lists 
nationitl and mrcm,uion;il mganiKitions working •igoin.sr commerctil sexual exploitation ot children 
and Irical and atonal telephone numliers tor law enfoaement in specific cities and stares.* 
Cratgilist places the onus on the user dj idcnHlS' and leporr traflickmg tu rtic authorities and claims 
tu have defined "lx»t practices" for thor industry. This cannot he the case when au many examples 
of effectn e nporting standaids exist and .ire not being unluted by craigslisi. ('nigsiiar must 
strengthen the repomng of suspected traOkking by adding a "report item" Imtton to each and every 
advertisement and implement a review proccilun' that Kcreens R'ported violation in a timely muiner 
.so os to report viobtioiw to law tnfoa'cmenr offictaLs. 


n. CR-MCJSI.IST ML'ST INCl.L'DIi A M( )R1‘. CO.MI’RI J IIINSI VK DIRI-lC'K >RV <.)!• 

lit \i (*i(:ki\c;/i:xpi.( ) nAnciN ri-sourci-s on n ii: i kuihp A(;k oi- n lu 

AD^LT SI-.R\'U:r.S SI-ICTION 

<>aigsiist claims to pri,*minently feature a directory • »f rmfftckiiig/cxpIntranrMi rcsixiivcs, hnwei cr 
not riniy is tJie direcmiy insufficient Ixit it is not prominently featured on the adult sctx'ices 


hRp://iinii\i.crai(pllsi.ti(g/«lxHit/hclp/c)(pkauntin.or_niifl(in 


•Ip/riyltiihUMii uf tiiutun (Iji ttiiK C'Jiuact mfbntisnttti or wrlwtn for Auuiti. 
D<i5t(ni. (Chicago, ('Vmda. io» Angcic«, Midugan. New ^ork, IViribnd. Sun l-nmoKO. Scartic and Scmihrm (jdd>>nua - 
’liliuna, .Mexico) 
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The Rebecca Project for Human Rights 

I leji/i Siijtly jnd Dipiiry /or I 'u/mruMe I wuilies 

homcpAgv*. The homepage fi»r adult s'cniccs lists five "ptMtits” which request users tt» verify as 
Ixnng true befoa* prrx;ccdmg onto the listed ads.'* *11ic directory of rrafficking/exploitation is not a 
prominent feature on die homepage. In fact, m order to find the directory a user must click on the 
hy-perlink to “report suspccicil e.Nploirahon of minors and/or human trafficking" which leads die 
user .iway fmrn the adult scn’tccs page tf> the craigli.st help pag^' on expharation of minors." Once 
on this page, die user is presented with two chans, one listing four nanonal and intcm.ition.'d 
resources and one lishng local and rq^onal resources fi>r ten states.'* 'Hie directory of resources 
docs not include loco) iind r^iona) scn ice providers who are integrd m helping victims esoipe from 
fhcir tralVickers- .NU/fCover. the directory merely lists resources fiir ten sMies. whereis craigslmt adult 
vcfMces can he f< tund in all states ami the older crone services section is snll A prommenr feature 
m the L’nitcd States ternteines of ]\ieTto Rico and Ciiiam.*^ Oaigslisf operates nationally, and as 
such has a rcsponsilnlit)- to combat trafficking nanonally as well. C'raigslisr must include resources 
for each state on the homepage of the adult services website m order to provide a comprdicnmve 
ilia-ctory cjf tr.ifnckmg/expluiration resources. 


lll.CIlAKiSUSl' ML'S'rCDMl.SUESL'PPORJ’INC; W’ll-CRIMU SWIil-PS \\U 
SlINGS 


Y=aili n.f sm 4t icji»t IS irsn i4d 1 1 uotknuiiit 
"jidult »efvicc»” nuv inchKlc sdult civnieat. V I umlcmsiid rhut i»y umt uPcruiplBr i» goicmcd hi’ the rrrrm of r<ic 4. 

1 i|grrc to fcpin 5U!ipcctcd expknliitkHi of mioon wU/cirhufiiiiii rnffickingtii the dpppiprutt authoDtw^ 5 Hr 
(kckmgon the liak« belo«r, 1 rrleatc ciaig>li*i from mu lifllxliti iKai mni anie from my luc ihu siir.**| 

" http://v««xraigsIut.oig/dhout/hclp/cxplorunon_oC.minon rThc Juccton' of irsources is (inked tu riic pathway of 
aliour craij^lui help cxploiisbon of minon.) 

^ h» p ciMysliu c» t|i’'jl»«m/liflp/exphwtifmn oi <1ii>lung to wehpiigr* Of .VatKniid Center lor Missing &: 

Fjipluiied Chtldrm, l*olAru Pniiev'i's NAtMtnal Hiinuin I'nifHcking Kckmitcc Center. (Canada** \atMiaal Child 
l-lxplottanon ('.nordmaiton Centre and a CIoImI I hiHinci last publislied tn the l^panmetti of liutice); t«cal and 
KeponaJ Rcsontces. nfnut note S. 

h^t.fny _ 

) (ihcplaung gnphii ad* with nmlin'. blataniii wiling aexj 
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/ Ualiii Su(tty timi for I 'uktruhle i amiUe^, 

(Inig$li5t miincun^ that thi7 mmin supportive ot >inti-cnmc s\M.*irps and stings. In li^t of 
increased use of die adult scniccs secnon for comnicrctil sexual cxpioitanon of children, cRii^lisi 
must not only continue, Init .Uso increase support of anti-cnme ssveeps and stings. 

IV. CRAKISI JST MLITI INCRMVSI- PARTICIPA 1*11)^ l\ MCMI-Xl CMU .RTIIM.IM*. 

It w unclr.ir the extent to which cr.tigsli.^tt currently pjimeipates in the NCMMC Cylicrtiplinc. \ 
cursory search on the craigslist website only shows a posting under the hclp/exploitation of children 
p.igc fcamnng a link to N('ICM(3 and posting the nanonal hotiinc telephone numhc*r. Ilic cra^lisr 
“cylHrupItnc • a*p<-jrt child vxp|oii.mon” link merely rakes the user to NCF'.MC CylK^rtipIme tmin 
page’* niihef than to the actual report form'* where concerned citizens can a*pi'prt inforTmtirm 
reg^uding cunvnenh;il sexual exploitntion of children. This participatmn in the cyhertiplinc i$ 
minimal .it Ix^st. ^md must Ikt incnr.iscd. 


V. CRMG.'il.lS r IS .MORi: LIKia.Y 'l’OTAKT. LKC;.VI. Atn il)N ACi AlNST hlXPMRI^ 
WDNONPROKI l^ R.Vnil.R TH \N MI.KTRPr.L KARI.Y K)R DtSCL'SSION 

It must be notctl that m the past, cnitgxIisT openly communic.ir(*il with interested stakeholders. In 

the directors of cniigslist met wirii stweral experts, non-pnitits. NCMIiC .ind 41) Attorney 

(•cnerals to viddress the huigconing sex tralTicking issue rjccumngon the website.'* llic 2(K)K 

meeting resulted in what enugsLst founder (3raig \ewmark has described ;is **cIo6c c<ilLiborjnon 

witli law enforcement, m the pfiini where fcw’cr than I in 10,000 adult serv'ices ads meet entena for 

rcfcmil hi NCMliC" I hM’e\'cr, two years later, experts have shown that trafficking ihmugh 


**h»p . . jMipiU-ft >Hii»r> =rn 

'*hiipV/Mng(mgilut.oi^3HW/lV}«i«ni*<t«tcfnent-uiih-4itomevvgnK«iil'ncmei7 
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/ Ualiit Sajtty and Dignity for I 'uinvahU I a/n/Zih 

cmplist (9 persistent, ^‘ct, the open dbiluguc lictwccn oM^list and nim-pmhts seems have 

diminished. ()n May 1 1 (IKOJtm IkicknustcT dismissed .iltcganons that there* wxs a proljlcm r)ur 

ticciietl to be addressed in 4 response to an ;u:nvist who claimrd that craigniist remained a hortxxl for 

traffickuig of minors.'" Hu* directors failed to respond ail together to another letter, which w;w 

published in the ncwsp.i|>cr of the website’s hometown, wnttrn by nvo suri'ivore of commercial 

sexual exploitation who were trafticked on craigslist.'* 

More recently. expciTs .it the Women’s Kunding Network and AFN \P l}eg;an to lo»»k inf* the 
p>irhw4ys by winch adolescents are lic*ught and sold or sex in the United States. \\>.ii has iieen 
titled the ( icr^fgia Demand Study alleges that "cniigslist overwhelmingly fiiciliratcs the encounters’* 
between adolescents and the men who pay to have sex with them.'" In response to these allc^Hons, 
craigslnr h.)S commenced icg;il action. U secim that craigslist is not interested in nxxrnng with 
experts and non-profirs but rather shumng down lines of communicitiun and preventing access to 
valuable mfonnanon. 


\ I. CILMCISI JS'I ML'SI \cn\ i:iA KliN li*\X’ KACII ADULT VD l-OCUSING ON ADS 
n I VI \Ri' c:oNTiNU( )USLV ruposti:d 

Oaigsiist founder (Inig Sewmark has responded tr* quesnom regarding die entena used m 
determine whether ads arc referred t<» N< IMI'd ' or law enforcement by saying “Ads .ire rejected and 
reported fi KCMF.G w’hen our manual anewers sec anything falling within NCMF.U Cybcriipline 


t' http://bU)g,cr<Hg(hst)irg/2l)IO/05/Bi-open*invinbnn>ii>-tachel-lkn-d/ 

h SHZ^IThfinL jwpliit kJ cl«im uiidcruj^ Kx for iit hnp://anidci if)9itc,ciim/2l>tiiai5' 

^i/ne«rs/2i r)ii5^;55.1_cnii)plui-aU«'«nced-micriM;tivc-mcdU-gniup- adult vcrvicev 
*'* Stt a tt » afhap.nig/ tcneafch /demand - • nidv/ 
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/ UalJit Sufety tifiii /«/* I 'uk^mhle I umiiies 

rcp«jrtinK j^idclines.'* Ncwm.iri; ilso nortrs that wink' “the niimix-r of screenen vanes. ■ .etoh iind 
e^'cry adult scn'icc aU (1 00* •) w manu;tliy reviewed for compliance." f IcAvevcr, it h.is liccn reported 
ihiir the “( Irugsitst's manual review of the ads had had a minimal iinpact."^ .\lso. cnigalt^t 
consistently pcnnits explicit postings uith nudity and lilataiit advertisements for .sexual scrviees with 
girls hiding their faces, a common warning sign of a girl Ix'ing underage, in the en>iic sciviecs 
sections located ill the L nitcd States temtones of Puerto Rico and tiu.im.*’ Purthermortu survivors 
of trafficking have clued i.Tw cnfiorccmcnt into the process hy which pimps force them m lie 
commitviolly sexually explratcd, by “p«isrmg-up’’ to craigslist. which rtH^uia-s the giris to p(»st 
muinple times a day on the website. (Jniigslist must rcvicnv the constant postings tri the website and 
monitor closely when tndwiduals post m high volumes over short penods of time. 


vii. c:RAi(;si.Ks"rsn()L*ii>(u.A)siii.Y mc^mtor piioni: vi .rii-ication .\s 
SI^VIXM. I.LS n.\c;s ARI- I C >R SINGII- pi lOSIi M Nmi-RS 

(Iniigliltsr reifurcs phone verification for every ;id placed in the aiiult scr>icc5 section. 1 knve\'cr, a 
closer look at the ads on cnigslist rcn'r.il tliat one phone luiiniKrr c.in be linked to .is many a.« 28 ads 


^ Bnd Seme. Ravkot A> rj«i(|ii/>>/, runM. Spnl2.A2nt4>tat 


(dopUnngnuility oil the lun n2niuliiimiR*’Papimt iimomcfiteqiic K 
c»pcm**ai]d displiiytng laiunt advcmonmi Strwkual Mrrvicc'i with poisitdc umknige );irl (£icv hidden) <nt |un 14, 

anlU kttin}( •n.CX ikY LOOkA' I GOT \ COt^KIlZ - ANl^ A NlCIi R-WJk: 

"I b im kaf. im « ST 16d 26 .Vi- sexv model. 

I love my iob mkI kne to make people happy . I never t«y no. nml nn itiwsyv nnnj; to gj 
\ urn a hi}^ dass escort who onb pmvide.^ wrvice !•> high class men. my rales start at 3lU. 
my ph<'l^t« ate ahuibiidy accurair. and I can pitne it |usi ask- 
cal/ text my new monber ( teat is lics()787 235 59BU 
I um avaiLiNe (ht» escning btnn 7.23i>am 
I wn hstnDy aidepeniUnt 

IIOTIiliibNLV 
NO H \BI.\ ESPANOL 
b2ccusii ONi.v mcA.<;K 
tm dnppaiKft'irhanticipjiii'Hi") (typos m irfigmal). 
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/ ledllh Sa/tf)' and piefiily lor I 'ulnemh/e ivmilies 
"VTr the cixirsc t*f 8 ’nic phime vcnficj'pon system should he used P* moiiip.tr repent 

pmnngs of ;ids mthcr rhnn us u passive method by which trutVickers can hiciltuic rite commercial 

sexual cxploitutton of chtldreii. 


VIII. PICS IS NOTKNOCCJH 


Oaigdist h;w implemented the PICS content l.iln'ling system to **tc> asaist parents and others who 

may be interested in content filtering.**^ I Iw^NtT, the PICS system was “r>rigm.dly designed tn help 

parents and teachers control what childn-n access on the Intemcf.'* ** The PICS pnncipics include: 

Sclt-ranng: emhlc crinimr pi»vidcfs to vnlumanly laticl the content they create iind 
distnbute. 

Thtrd-piirt)' mnn^ cnnhlc multipic, indq^c-ndcnt labeling scn.’tces to .issocbttc addinoital 
labels with content created and distnbuted by others. Services may devise their own laixrling 
systems, and the same content may receive riilYeTtnt labels fR»m different services- 
Cjfic-cif'Use: enable parents ;uid teachers tu use ratings and bhcls hxjm a diversity of svajcccs 
fr> cFjntrnl the infficmanon that children under their supervision receive.* 

liiithermore PKCS hopes to "give users nxi.ximum control over the content they receive wirtwKil 

reitutring nevv resinctions on content pn>vidctN.'** Vi’hilc PICS is a valuable resource to patents and 

teachers in keeping children safe trom sensitive online content, craigsitsr is once ag.iiii shifting 

rcspon.silnlity to the users of the service. The issue at hand is not filtering sensitive content so 4.s to 

prevent users from Ixring offended but rather renewing the plutform l>y wincli chiklrcii arc 

commercially sexually expUated in rlus enunrr)'. Claiming rh.ii PKJ^ is helping tn rite fight ag>iinst 

domestic sex traDicking uf children is inv.ilid. Pl(^ is merely “prm idcs a bMmg mfrasirucixire for 

~ :Scaichfli|( Tutuijp fiir idqihonc numlicr which resulted in 2A Hutches tiroiti |un 8. XMO to |un 1 5, 

2iHi» under Ituing title | PRIvTIT | ' | inn | ' & * | TliMrTtNG | • wam^sml -SWtlvT' 's I 

•===*S__T_IJ_N_N_1_N__G*===» 1 3* -BKALTi' ■ 

^ hRp://iirwT'*rlu:nuf^hsi.ofg/c^bin/scivKCf.cf7rcitegori=]tih 

hlip://www w3.ofg/PICS/ 

* luip7/ WWW w3.ni^PUIS/pni>aplc.*b.himl 
http / /www.w3.i»ig/ PK^/prijHipJe4.himt 
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/ Uatili Sitfet) uHil I for I ulntmhle I amities 

the Intmier"^ wheats cnug$)i5f has pn«hurd fp>m the adult scniccs section, a platform and vrntua 
rhruii)dt which children arr Ixiught and sold with inipunit)'. (Iraigslii^r must rake acccHiinahilin' and 
acnvcljr nvinitor rhe use t)l‘tlic welwiu* to ensure ilut trafhckiii^ dfxrs not occur. 


^ http7/<*-MW.» 1.tt0t/PICS/«rfc«cvlhmi 
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Lots of ideas to make money for S.F. parks 



AhlKwfh«c luw iwn iiKt. we an; (man yw »niM twt «ani what KapfcneU tov* nrttvtkiuMiKlKtf 
prik lii« w lo cm hafificn ajnni 

Craie. i am \K. In 20no. I nvt a man iwice my a](e who pretended tn he tri) boyfriend, ami tny hfeat 
on axerafc — kA4tm9 forward to college doMg my cboro. and lianyang g«il w llh m> (rteiHk — 
ended This'^royfrwttr tan trveaicd he «Bap<inf> Ik put my pmure oa rraifsiin. and t wm wild 
(nr hy (he tMWi lU truck cii^ and cheap mwU. lOhoiinwith mdilfetcni iivnevrry alybl Thit 
became my life 

Men OBiwcfnldK rnigtiiu adienHcmeMt and poMl toraivme. Ihe kVf.Unii he fK%;kcKkl each munili 
m» facilitated by Cral|»lisi WU timet 1 pertontlly know m-erTOprH who were traflkked tluviii}d) 
Craigalict Like me. they were taken Irotn city locily.eaeh lime toU un a diflemtl Craipdtn wie — 
Philadelphia. Daltai. Mdwaukoe. thadiuqpcn D.C My phnoe wiaild nag. and tom men woold hic op 
ui the porkiaf iM One Craigdiu c^let wioutly hruulimi me. tktcatcnmf to dump my Ividy m a 
rrver. Mimvloial}. I turvned 

Craig. I am MC. i waafirtl futced lOinpnMrtutnn when I wb» II yean «U hy a 221 yvat-old man lam 
not anewepUan The nun who Daflided me toM many gtrh my age. Mi hiHiic «a»(alkd 'Paddy 
I>a> Care ’'All day. me and ulhergnU ui with uar loptofw. piwiing pictam and antw ennp adt on 
C'laigdikL he made Sl..^) a lUfhi idling iny hndy. dragging dk in Uw Angck*. Huuuini Ijnle 
Hork — and one hip to laa Vegat m the erimk rd ■ ear 

t am l7a(M. aikiray dnhllKiud memones aren't of my famly gouig tomnUk whinit. or datictitg at the 
(mi they mt nakiay my own «ran$rinenu on C'raigtlHt to he toU (or ut. and antwerlng a> imib) 
adt a» pOMtbIc la (car of heatiagt and lee water hadu 

CrMg. we wnir ihikkuerwyou will know fromoa penoial etpenmcetliow ('raigdiM maketbumfwr 
ocbiiic iliuioeaty tocairy on. and the men h ho cany out. and men whoaningc them wry nch. 
Craig, wr katiw ycM upfnwe iralficiinc and etplauitmi Bw tight now, Craigalul h the choice ul 
trankkeivbecatue it’a to well known and there aiT mrl) consctpienoca to uung hfa ihe«e illegal 
Mb. He've heanlliui the Adah Sen icea lectMai of Crei^ut hnngc In klh million a year hy chargntg 
lixihrsr oda There ptoTitt an; oude aa the ctpemtfol gult like wt. w bn are lured, kidiupyril. and facoil 
to feed the mcitawni demand for child rape New traffrekm are putting op ad* every day. hecaiue they 
kOow it'* ku luky and mure ftrditahk to tell gM» on Craigtlbl than to dni drag* 

IteM. <'itKg.elme down the Adwh. Service* tcetina Saiing em leteclnldlt woclhit licouldhaw 
hrvniu. 

Sincerely. 

AK ft MC 

Survhiet of Crugskrt Set TnAkknii 

Warn hiTakc Avixm — Vhw vmvr rabhccaprothcl or^sdh Warn lolkipriirlt ->V'i»ii l awfundory;. iw 
ihenaiiunalcttiieMnnraindatloa org 

P»d Adiertiictnrm hy the Kehaxa PltgKi Tie lltimaH Nighii 
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Executive Summary 

• ‘ITiif derails a firsT-of-irs-kind study to quantity; de^cnlie. and undcrsr<ind demand for CSEC 
in Gcotjja. It paints a clear picture of the adult men who exploit adolescent fem.iles by paying for 
sex with them. ‘I hc study involved an innovative sur\'ey methodology that yielded 218 completed 
usc'iblc surveys over a 2*m(mih penod in fall 2(K)9. 

• Mmf>st half these men are the age V)*39. with the next largest grrjup being men under age .VI. 'Jlic 
mean age is 33 and dte median 31. The youngest surx'ey parncipint w.is 18, and the oldest was 67. 

• The data clearly debunk the myth that CSbXT is a problem relegated to the urban core. .Men who 
respemd advertisements for sex witJi young females come from all over metnj Atkutta, the 
ger<graphir m-.iricet where the advertisements in this study were nirgeied. 

• Not only are 65% of men who buy sex with young tcmilcs doing so m and .iroond suliuHian 
metro Atlanta, l>ut m of men whf» buy sex with young females in metro .\rlanta gave rheir 
lucahon its near Hie airport. ITiis finding is consistent with advocares’ claims that trawl and 
tounsm play a major n»le in sustaining ^l£C 

• 'Ilic numlicrs are st.iggenng — 1 2,-hH) men each mi inth m GetJigia pay 6 ir se.x with a young 
female, 7.200 of whom end up exploiting iui adolescent female. 

• Crjigslist 15 by far the most efficient medium for advemsing .sex with young females; ads on this 
site received ^ times iis many' respoascs compared to identical ails placed on other sites. (.Stfr 

• rhesc men account for 8,700 paid sex .icfs with adolescent fcmiics each month, winch means th.il 
each adolescent female is exploited an average of 3 nmes per day. 

• Over 700,0(H) men have Ixiu^it sex with tcmi\Ie.s in Gcoigia, including Ixidi “young” and “not 
young” females With approximately 3 million adult men in Georgi.i, this study finds th.tr 23'''a 
have purchased sex with ftmilcs, and 20,700 men do so in any given month. 

• VC'hilc many of tlic men who exploit these children are not seeking adolescent Innaics piT sc, the 
study alvi slum s that just under li:ilf are willing lo pay for sex with ,i young fenxile even when they 
know' frjr sure she is an -ailolescent. 

• Loc.ik state, .ind national l.twmakcrs need to be in.ide awart uf the nxigiiitude of the denuuid fur 
CSEQ as well as the nature of the demand. Xdvocates 01*1x1 m debunk the myth that (£SI£C is 
perpetrated by a small numlierfif “sexual prtxiirors.” 
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Introduction and Methodology 


\ movcmeiu is tifcKit in (jcr.rrgia and across rhe nnnon to stitp the cnnunercial sexual exploiration of 
diildrcn CCSF.C). In itccnr years this ctVort has Inrcn a cl.iM-drivcn one m (leoi^a, with advocates 
dcvcUiping Ktrate^cs based on scientific dar.i on the numlicr of .idolesamf females sr.itcwide who 
arc commercially sexually exploited each month.' 'ITiesc dat.i — which recently showed that over 
4<Mi .uJrtlesccnt girls .ire prt>srirufed each m<*nfh in < »etirgta — ore imporrant for tracking (SSKC 
victims trends. 

I lfiwr\*er, rhe data stop short of describing or otherwise assessing ihe men who exploit diildrcn by 
paying K>r sex with adc^lesccnr girls. This study, which invob'ed collecnng and analy7.mg scientific 
dam <m men who Iniy sex with adolescent females, fills ;in important void for advocates who seek to 
end CSKC 

Background 

It IS understood by advocates who work m cumbai (ISHC m Georgia that this form of sexual 
exploitation ts commercral, it is sustained through the economic law of supply and dcmind. \N’c 
;tla'ady have sciennfic dam on rhe .id<ilcsccnT girls who aa* the "supply” in this cnminal marketplace 
(GSKC victims), Init before now were lacking data on die the "demiuid” side of the tx{uation — die 
men whr» |)uy sex with with adolescent femdes. 

I laving data cm men \vhi> commercially sexually exploit female children is virally important to 
St* ipping CSliG. Economics tells us that the climiainon of demmd will prevent dur production of 
supply: yet, the elimination of sn/fpl) will do nothing to pa*veiit timund. Ilieafoa*, in *)rvlcr to stop 
CSMC in Georgia anti elsewhere, ;ulv<jcafcs need to be able to develop cfl’cctivc demand-flitle 
srnitegics. In «>rdcr to do this, they need reliable scientific dara on die men who ctmiptise the 
dentind side of rhe economic equ;tttoii. 

In 2008, the Chicago Alluncc Against Sexual Exploitation published a first-of-its-kmd rcse;u"ch 
study on men who purchase sex.* This scientific study involved in-deprh interviews with 1 1 5 men 
who pun:h4ise sex, and looked at factors that possibly contribute to men deciding to buy sex. While 
this study is incredibly helpful at beginnir^ to understand why men buy sex — and in fact was vii;dly 
important in informing the current study, it falls short of accomplishing CSbX' advxKates* go*iU for 
a couple of key reasons: 

1. 'Ihe men who participarcd in the smdy did so kniAvingly, and therefore would he extremely 
unlikely to divulge any information about buying sex iT(jm children. 


' .SriuiTv- Ihr C fcncgw Cx'vcmi.^rX < itficr for Children hihI I'ttmilvt 

• I'lutrhrliig. R. A (>irtW4tnj. S huffily Irntn /vCffTTf#-* ( /i»^ 

tl'A* rjik'iigi) Mlinnu’ XgauHi Scxuul Cxphitution. 
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2. ‘Ilic study loolttrd primarily at psychological and life hismn' determinants of the decision to 
purch.isc sex as an adult. VNIult this is v;iluahic to examine, scitrching for mdn iduiU 
“ulmoimilifics” will ahvays lead CSKC advocates astra)-; CSICC can only exist as a commcra;il 
enteqinsc if ii is ;i tud^ practice in (xir society'. *(1ic same can be s.ud of prosnnia<in 
liroadly, aiul ilie results r»f the Chicago study Ivear this truth <fut. Men whi i purcKise sex tend to 
come fiT»m norm.il backgr^iunds and seem no more likely to siitTer from apparent pathologies 
than the rest of the adult miile pt>pu!ation. 'llicrv simply appears to he no magic bullet in 
determining what individual qualities .ind cxpenenccs lead a iruin m purch^ise sex. Prosntunon is 
asocictd problem, not .in individu;i) problem. 


Study Goals attd Methodology 

WMh rhe Chicago demand study in-hand, we set out to conduct a new study t>f men who buy sex 
rlial accomplishes die following objeenves: 

1. Cc»llccfs data among men who an not aa-an that they are being reseirclu d 

2. GMIccts data from men who are purcliosing .<tcx with ad(>lescent females’ 

3- I'Jucidates how men who ,irc seeking to (wy sex end up expU»iting adolescent fctmilcs 
4. -Vssesscs strategic appmaches to preventing CSliC specifically 

\Ne accomplished these objeenves rtinjugh an innovanvc surs'cy metluxlology that yielded 218 
complctifd useable surveys oixr a 2-moiifh period in fill 2009. Wliilc most survey methodologies 
involve the surN'cyor selecting arul connicting prospective interviewees, we felt that any medu'dology 
using this basic appro.ieh would l)e Hiwcd liccausc the pamapant would always know — or at least 
suspect — he IS licing .survey ed.”* 

Instead, we dcaded to develop a methodological approiudi whea* participants would voluntarily 
contact us aithout iMpaitHR that they arr ftatltdpating in a reseanh study, lb d< » this, we placed 
.idvcrtiscmenis on Cr.iigslisr.com, I3ackpagc.com, and othcT Internet sites commonly used for 
advertising paid ivx services. Our advertisements murucked < itber .ids on these sites; the text content 
crudely described paid sex services with a ycKjng femiilc for anyone who billed the .idvcmsed phone 
numlicr. In addition, w'c included a picture of a young fcnruile in the advertisement just as nearly 
;ill other internet advertisements do. 

Viliy “young” insfe;id of uiidcr.igc? Atiy .idvcrtisemcnt th.ii explicitly mennons paid sex with an 
adolescent is removed liy these internet sites instantly and/or aiinim^ihcally. \dvcrti.sements 


^ While Mlolucrni molci art ahij vtciims of conuncfcial mtsunI cxpkntufion. wv liicuvrJ ir»lrly im men who (nil' 
fnim iidutciccni fcmnics. Alt imlicatiinu iiie rhni ixkJrscenl lemalui arc ba more likdy lo Ik.* vithniizcd rh& u-sv than 
iuk3le5ccnr malcv 

* llic ma|<>r downside Iti icly»i){ on survey pnriicipiuits tu contact us instexl of die orher w.iy anKind u that we ha\t less 
Dintni) over the repirventatiwiicvs iif die resulting 'ample. While we iii.kD(fwledge dtat this mcdiodiilogy a rnipcrtn-t, it 
IS ncverrhelrss a mafur step tiirwanl in irscatching a population that dc6cs umvrntiuital icMrarch mcthodotogics 
1‘tirthcfmore. die choractemtics • >f the resulting simple show gf aid diverstry by age. geographic location, experience 
wirii purchasing sex, sex putchA'c preferencci. and others. 
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fcutunng adolescents arc r.ircly l.iliclcd in text as sudv InsitMcl, advertisement creatore rely on 
pichias of the* females and young text descriptors to convey her apprt»ximatc age to pnspcctive 
aistomcrs. We usexi these same (cchnii|iics in our acKxTtiflemcntsi, consistent with the agc-rating 
methodulugy- used in the oiigr.»ing tracking study to monitor female (ISUC victims in CietM'gia.^ 

\t the same time, wr had highly-trained professional inte'ixtewiTs answe'nng the multiple phone lines 
assfjcutcd with these* advertisements, so that when some^jiu; responded to the advertwemenr he 
would be “interviewed" at that nmc- These arc not traditmaJ, in-dc'pth mtcn'icws, Imwcver. lnsre.id. 
we eicveloped a simple set of interview' guideJines that allowed us to collect key pcces of ckiru from 
each piu-ncip-inf as he discussed with us what sex services he was looking to purchase. WV coIUrcted 
inlbrm.iru>n th.it was usual and ordinary dunng the course of a discussion to buy sex: anything else 
might have tipped otT participants. ( )ur interviewer pf>scd as .in "operamr"; a person wlio hnikcrs 
the piirchiwc of mulripic females. 

iliLs IS a common situ.ition for men who Iniy sex from females pictured on the tniemct. Very often 
the plionc is onsweretl liy an operat< ir who can either connect the cush:>mer with the female pictured 
in rtie ad\ crtiscmcnt, or with a Minety of other fem^itcs as well, 'fhe job of the operator is to figure 
out what die aisKimcr wants, and whicli female is avaibhle in fhe .irca who closely matches his 
preferences. ITits is exiictly what our openitor initn’icwers did. l^xcepi, when if aime time m 
connect the cusntmer with a specific female, nur<tpcnitor aifnrmed the cusnimer that “after 
chts'king, the female she thought w.is avaiUhle fi»r him was not avaibble after all." I his allowed us m 
terminate each interview without further action or consequence to us or the participant. 

Idiich intcr\'iew was coded for .inaly’sis, and no informanon .ibout the participant's name, phone 
nomlxrr, or other personally-idcnti^ing information was used m die dara ;ma1ysis. ITie following 
section of the report details die information wt collected, as well ;is the implications of this 
information for strategically addressing the demand side of CSEC 


The Ocoigin Ck>vcnir*r'» Office tor (Ihtklrm itnil l^miilio 
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Results 


This iccmm of the repf^rt conwins ttie rcsult5 of the scientific sur\’cy of 218 men who boy sex with 
j‘«»ung fcmjics in Gcoigiii.^'rhis wmplc size allfAvs us to k>ok closely at a vancty of respondent 
suligroups. 4S well as to look for relationships among variables in the study. The Ivitge sample size 
alone i.s a dr,un.ttic improvement over many relatcxJ a'suircli snjdic.s. 

‘I1ie ti>pics covered during respondent intemews atv grouped inn* the thrtx* suliscctuins that follow. 
ITic first, “Wlio Resjxmds to Advertisements for Sex with Young I'eiTuiles?'', reports descriptive 
mformatinn about the men who pitnicipatcd in the stud\; as well us sraiisrical extrapoUni *ns for men 
sMtewide. nie next sulisection is “How Men Buy Sex with \dolesceni I'cmulcs,” and derails ^ and 
/HfM' wuny men purchase sex with ferrules undcT age 18. The tlrul subsection is “Implicitiims for 
Dtmind-Sidc Intef^’cntions," which cmpinc;illy assesses CSF.C prevention strategies. 


Who Responds to Advertisements lor Sex with Young Females? 


All impoiTanr considcratii>n in cv.iluiiting these sur\'cy dara is liu* larger population ri'prcscntcJ by 
the study sample, llic sample is of men who responded to adverhsements for /awng females, not 
fcmiics of older adult ages. 


I'lgurc I shows the age disfriliution of men who 
responded to advertisements for .sex with young 
\lm<»st half the.se men are the age 
wirii tile next laigcst grt'up being men under ,^c 30. 

'Hie mr.m age is 33 and tile median 31. ITie youngest 
sun ey p.ulicipant Wiis 18, and the tildest wa.s 67. 

Men whij respond to advcrnscmcnts f(»f sex with young 
fcnrales come from all over metro Arlanra. the geographic 
market where the advertisements were rargcicd. ‘ITie data 
clearly debunk the myth that CSHC is a problem relegated 
to the oriian core. In metro /VrUnta, a handy wiy to 
denote the iirca’s urijan core » iftiitir /hr penmfet (ffP). 
"The pcnmetvr” refers to 1 -28.3, a frccviMy that 
ciK'apsubtcs the metiv) arraV dense urban development, 
including the City of \ti.uir.i. <3n the f»ther hand. M/Wr 
f/xpffime/er^O'lV) refers to suivurban *ireas in metro 
Atlanta surrrmnding the urixm cinre. 


Figure 1. Ages of Men Who Respond to 
\d\ ertisements for Sex with A’oung Fcm;ilcs 



* Because tile »impluij( pfi>cedurc used iti this study » neither tniditi«>niil nor purely nindoni m miitirr. it dchc! 
tradibond mcasutv •»( sjmplm}; iiile(|uac.y i'lircxuniplc. tuKc ccsprmdcnts omtatied tu ruther Hum the other %ay 
nniuiul. rhere u no ir«pr>nse rare ^uinsCK to compute. \nd. while it is not icchmcatlv advisahic to use j mur^nn of 
sampling error siatisiK in dcstnhuignt.mrandom sampits, it n not unheard of to dosiA I /imputed ffn this study, the 
niarpn of sompbng error is ±S7>>. 
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Figure 2. Geographic I-ocanons of Men 
\Vh(i Rf5pfmil to AilvcrtiscmciUs for Sex 
wifh ^■Ixmg l‘cmilcs 


Figure 3. Incall/Outc;ill Prcimmees of 
Men Wlio Kespond to Advertisements for 
Sex with Yt»ung i'cm^iles 




f’igyre 2 shows that not only aa* 63% of men who buy sex with y<*ung fcm^iles doii^ so in .ind 
ao Ajnd suburban metixi Arhint^i. bur r>f men who buy sex with ycning females in urUui Atlanta 
gave their locanon as near the airport. I'hts hndtng is coasistcnt with advocates' claims travel and 
rounsm play an impiirrant role in sustaining CSKCT. 

I'lgure 3 indicates that aliuiit half of men who purchase sex with young ferrules prefer “inciir’ 
ser\'icc (at the female’s locanon) ovcr**oufcall” (at the purchiisers location), though there arc no 
clear patterns in the data lt> figure out why men might dioosc one over riic other 

While this desenptive inforraahon is helpful m yet again .shmving Hiat that men who pHircIvise sex 
come from all parts of the metro ;irc'j and represent all .igcx. ii docs not tell us hinv many men 
overall iire involved in purchasing sex with females m Georgia. This study d^jcs, however, ^ve us one 
crucial dam p'jint for nuking these c-alculiirions rciubly; namely, it tells us the average rcspimsc rate 
to advertisements for sex with young tcrrtUcs m Georgia. 

'ITic process of using these sun*cy dam to calculate how many men in Georgia purch-.ise sex widi 
females is analogous to calculating how many people live in a neighborhtKxl by looking at a pictua* 
of the neighlKtrhood park on a sunny weekend aftemoijii. \Xc c;ui count how nvuiy people are at 
the park on that ikiy L>y carelully examining the photo, hut tius count will fall far .short of the toml 
numlxa* of people who live in die ncig|iNidii»d. 


' ‘t'herr a Ui]l moiJi f<i tctim alutui hinh this it^uc iiHecu (3EC niicf in GeniguL, itniJ ilin sniKly is mit dnigned 
the impicr of travel m grext tkprii. Vdiile dui «QMSf hiivc an inipaLt 4 nimiinxl impact un our ovcnll calcuUnoits 
ptc«efi|ed Ulcr 10 (hu suliscction. *v Oo not have enough mfrirmarion o* determine this &riucc- hirihi« «tudv. we 
(ipcraii under die a\Munpiton ihiii CiCoigM men arc jmi a» likelv as men fn>m other stair tn pav liir sex wlicn they mtvd. 
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Ho\vv^•e^, if \vc knw rhc prob;ihibi)- rh,U wiy orw inJividuiti in the nciglilKirhrjod w;is present .it the 
p^rk on thrtt porticuhr afternoon, rhc probiibilit) riwr any individual in our picture of the park lives 
in rhc nctghh<»Hi(KH], and rhc pn^Mhilit)' that a person at the park made it into our picnire, then we 
could rather c<isily and reliably calcubte hmv many people li\'e in the netghborhiKKl. Basically, we 
need to know’ — noi guess — the odds that we trxik the picture of someone in the neighlx*rhor»d. 

The same lo^c holds true in tliis study. By factoring in the following probabilistic informttioii. we 
arc able to arrive at a series of relkildc adcubtn‘>ns ab^jur the full population of men wlio purchase 
sex with fcnbilcs acrr>ss Georgia: 

• The avenge number of unique advertisements for females posted on Internet sites where we 
p«»5fcd our advertisements.** 

• I’hc avenge percentage of ritese advertisements tlrat are frir 5t» with young females.'' 

• 'ITie pnvbability that a young female advertised on these ditYcrent Internet sites is actually 
under rhe age of 18.’’^ 

• 'IToc percentage of men who purchase sex ovcr.iU \vlu» do so rhrougli advertisements oti 
Internet websites such .is Craiplisf." 

• The frequeiic)' with which men who purchase sex engage in thes activity. 'I'his information t» 
highly valuable, as it represents rhe ch.ince Hiat .my man wh^i purchases sex would end up m 
our study's sample.*- 

• 'Ihe odds that a man who purchases sex will respond to an advertisement with a young female 
over .in otherwise identical .idvcmsement tluit did ^<w’dcscril)e ihc fem;ile 'as young.** 

• By coml>ining these data anthmencally, we ;imve .n the following compuratinns: 

• 1 2,40n men buy sex with young tVmiies in a given monrii in Geotgia; «i\x*r 27,(K)n men buy 
sex with young ftmiles in Cieorgw multipU 


• .'Mutec: n»c ('^1)911 GnventorS ( >ffjcc ft>r ilhildrra and l*nniilic« CSEC tmiung jtudv 
'*S>urcc- 'I’hr (icoiipji CovemnrS Office for Hbildrcn and I'smUicf CSKC inicbtig itudy 
Source: Ihc (.icnrgid GoveniorN Office fijr (~Ihiklrcn luid I’iunilics CSHC mtciuiig »nidv 

In ihemUrwnitjf iAf OemaiNtftr fnm hffrmws Btfh Mm IT'/Im PmoAm .Vec, rhc 5tialr 

found that of men who purchate <ex primttnlv do to through internet $itcs «iHrh m 

'* in f>iaw/rrMtriim r4r I’kftuiuifiir PnutttMoM: Pnlumj^ htenttiti Hiti ( Mm U'% Punikat S€>:, the atudy 

fimnd that men who pvnrhofc tesdoso H'venil hmc$ per week. 5%f>ncc per week. 21 '''a ycveml mnc$ per nvniih, 
3'" t monthly, every ctmpleof leurs, 27*'« a c<ntple uf ttmes per vear. and l2"-v once or twice wi s Itfimmc. 

Source; The Gcoi)^ Govenun’S Office fi>r rhiUcen .md I’itini1ic» CSTXT tmclunf; stud)' 
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• Over 4(H>.(l(K» men in Gcfji^ Kiday have liouglu sex wirh a v’oung female. I Utc ir is 
important to remcmlxT that .1 large petcenrage of men wh«i purchase s« do so once ‘ ir nvtcc 
thnRigiiout their entire ailulthiHK). Consistent with tins notion, of the men who participateJ in 
our study who discussed their histr^r)’ purchasing sex. f»0*A said it was their first time doing 54 .x 

• Over 7(«).0(MJ men in Geotgia today hai-e houglu sex with fcmiles, including lyjih **y»5ung’‘ 
and “not young" females. \Vitli appnaximately 3 million .tduh men in Georgia, this study finds 
that Z^^ nhavt purch.Lsed sex with femiiies,‘^and 2t),7tM» men do .so in any given month. 

• 7,20(1 men will buy sex with art adolescent female in .t given month in Geurgi.i: 3.S* a of men 
who iHiy sex overall in a month. 

• ITtese 7,200 men will account for K,7(K> p.ud sex acts with adolescent females eacit month in 
Ge< 'ipa, with an .ivcr.ige iif 3((0 acts per day. 

• W'lth trend data clearly csrabli.shing an .ivcnigcof 100 adolescent females commercially 
sexually exploited on a r)picai niglit m Georgia'^, we now know that each adolescent female 
alTcctcd l>y CSEC is sexually c.sploitcd by .in adult male 3 times per night, on average, 

Hnw Men Buy Sex with Adolescent Females 

W'liilc It IS valualtlc to know hau- many men are responsible for sustaining CSMC in Georgia, we shll 
need to knoMV more clearly hu men perpetuate this form of exploirauon on such a l.trge scale. I•ar 
m.iny, CSKC is an unf.ithi.'rrubic pnMilem itectuse they canni.>t see why tiny adult would dux rsc to 
pay fc»rsex with a child, let alone 7.200 men each mi^nth. We Bnd that the answer to this question is 
quite simple: most men who commercially sexually e.xploit adolescent females eilbtt thn^ knou or an 
io tgmrrlht pasuhiiit) that th^ an haling ax aith an adnUtetni female. 

riiis IS a dcp.irture lT4)in ihc "sexual prtd:itc»r" theory of CSWJ, which says that the pnettee is 
peqienuted l>y men who seek out sex with children ktunvingiy and willingly. After all, ht-nv can an 
iiduir male have sex with a fcnruile and not kn<w .she is an .idi ilescent? 

Gotrgu's CSliC tracking study'^ shows )U5t h(j\i' inisy it is for men anduimen alike to mistake the age 
of a prrwfactnvdy-posed female. ITii-s study shoivs that, siatisrically speaking, .id* 'lesccnt fimrales 
tend t(.» lix»k 6^8 years older th.in they actually iirc when dressed prcwocativcly. 0»nsidenng these 
finding, it is casiier to see h<AV so many adolescent females can lie commercially sexually exploited 
without raising red flags due to fheir peavived age. 


^Ths ptreenuge u slightly higher than the ovut feccni iiahi'niil sunry luking mm in iclf-ivpnn whether nr am they 
hii\« pud fbr-sex with a fcm.ilc In riiis 2i1(M survey. t.5<'<iof men (UTraD teponed h.ivinge\er pmd fbrsex with a female. 
I InwoTT. the sctf-tep*r!cd ntinirc of the <»urvey nw<cs ijucstions *bnuf irspondcnt)' h- incsty In ih»» same >ur>*cy. only 
34’/i‘ of men irpmtcd haiingeiTr MMtrd « ’’sex webiitc-** hup://sbcnews.gi>cofn/l*nmcnfne/N'ews/storyfid=lVt92l 

Source; 'the Georpu CkivcmurS Office for Chililren iinU I'omtlies CSIX tracking study 

Source: Tlie Gcnt}^ Govcnior^ ( >fhce htr Qiildim itml I’itmiliei 
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If this is true, dien we wouU expeer fo lint) m the currctu study thiii men who purchase sex with 
younj; females wnuld vet)' nircly iLsk liir adolescent females spccificilly i»nd diaxTly, Imt wf»uld 
tnstc;id put themselves in such a position that they are highly likely to pay for sex with an adolescent 
female. Under this ‘Svillliil ignuranec" theor)- of ^EC, men most often are no/ frying to pay for sex 
with an .tdolesccnt femiile per se, hut rather a ftmile of any tYu/Age whose /xnwvdAgc is in her \'cry 
early 2tts. Accurxiing to this rhe<jry, pcnrcivcd age is more important than rc<il <igc; die men ^’nily c.trc 
that the female is “p mng,'’ vind arc willfully igniitant of riic signihcint likelihood that a fctniic who 
look-s so young is an adolescent. 


Ihc following n-xulei help us imdctsrand how men come to purchase sex with young females. 

I’igure 4 shows that aimc»st all men whe* respond to advertistments for sex with yf»ung females arc 
billing to discuss at least some form of preference for 

the type of female widi whom he would like ro h.ivc Figure 4. Prefenmees of Men WTio Respond 
sex. For slighriy less than half ot rhese men, this to Advertisements for Sex with Young 

preference is for flic yiajng female pictuod in the I'cmiles 

advertisement. 


One of the most common preferences men cited for the 
female is her age. higurc 5 shows h<Av the men who 
p.irticip.itcd in the study referenced age in dcscnhtng their 
prefer^ fcireiU*. 

Of these men who responded to advertisements for sex 
with young femiites (who represent 67*'* of all men who 
purchase .scx*\ over half shared tgr preferences for the 
fcmilc whose sex sen'ices he Nvished to buy. Only 6” « of 
these men shared a preference for a feiruilc who w.is nn/ 
thouj^ it should l>e noted that 62'''a of these men 
neverrhclew stated a strong preference for the young 
fcrreiie pictured m the advertisement. 


4 


IsmwBs male 


d Preference 
8% 


Venous Preferences 
51% 




\t the other extreme, 0" • of rhese men (V4* u of men who purchase sex overall) stared explicitly 
and uncijuivi>cally that they would prefer an adiJescent fcmsile. niese men cmliody the “sexud 
predator^’ theory of and while they mr.il 750 c;icli month using the aforcmentitincd shitcwidc 

caiculatiuns« tliey are hardly enougli men to sustun die commercial sexual expkatation of over 4(»0 
sdolesceiu females each nvjnrh in Cjenrgia. 


llic remaining 42*0 of men who responded M advertisements f<vr .sex witli y<iung females directly 
shared a preference that the ftmile with w'h<mi they have sex he j’oung. Ihis means that 29"« nf 
men w'ho purchase sex ovcrdl — or 6,IMK) men per minth iii Gct^rgia — specifically and directly 
seek out sex with jaHing females. While a few men voiced the preference .is an age range "in 
her early 21)s ,** or “ ID-ish"), most men simply used the term "young." Very few other tenres to 
describe young females were used; a few participants ret^uested the fein.de be both "young" .ind 
"petite " or "dressed like a scIkkiI girl." By and large, hcAm’er, men who want to buy sex with young 
females simply ask for "young” females. Men of all ly'pcs in this study were c<.)ailly likely to state a 
pretcrcncc for "young” femalcK, suggesting that young age is ci^ually important to men of all ages 
and b;u:kgrounds wlio purchase sex. 


Source: The Gcor^ CovenuH’'^ fi>r < hiklim itml l\imilic( CSTC rrockmg atuiii 
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Figure 5. Hmv Men Who RcspomI to Adveniscmenrs for Sex wfh Young Feiralei Refer to Pix'fcrrcd \gt 


Pkjst n member I but t/x men in 
ihh lifftre — thnse aim 
respmtded tn adterlisements for 
itex iiitb yoHHj^femules — 
represent 67 %, nj tlx larger 
population of men nbo pay for 
(ex 01 1 rail 



Muiiy ot' the men whu Msked ;tskcd lor a “y«jung” fcm.ilc pr(»> idcil s<«mc caNTAt to thur prvtercncc 
rhut the tcmalc he “at Icist 18“ or .\s one re?vpondfnr said it, “I mean, I don't want to go to 

)ail or anjthing.” Nevertheless, 1 2 ® '» asked for a “young" female ar/fmf making .my request that she 
Ik* an adult of at least 18. OMisidering the strong preference for young age that imny respondents 
voiced when buying sex with a fcmile, it is easy ^ i sec hew so many men cm Ixr tnv’i tlvid in 
commerctiliy sexually exploiting adolescent femriles, even without necessarily seeking if out. 


Implications for Demand-Side Interventions 

•\ skeptic might read this fiir ;md .tsk, “Other th.m the 3-4® •• of men who purchase sex with females 
whi • are li>oking for adolescents, do any of rtic men who end up exploiting adolescent females even 
knovs' this IS what rliey are doing?" We asked fmrsclvcs the same question, ;ind devised a mini- 
expenment to add into the interview that would Ix^n to answer it. 

We wanted to knmv what would happen if we removed the "ignorance" part of riie “willful 
Ignorance" theory of C.SKC In other words, if men who want young fenviles /t/rw diar the female is 
.in adolescent, u.'ill they still want to pay for sex wiHi her? 'lb test this, we devised a 3-step “escalated 
warnu^'" prex-edure that we inilutetl at the end of the phone c;ill (so that it did not interfere with 
my other dara collected from tile participant). 'Ilie three warnings issued by the opcran>r. in order, 
are as follows: 

1. We're talking alx>ut the a'ally young girl, n^t? 

2. She doesn’t look like she’s 18 

3. 1 don't believe this girl is actually 18, and 1 have no rc.ison tu believe she i$. 
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Figure 6 shcA^-s ri\e a-sults f«l’ this “escalated warning” mini-cxpenmcnr. Ovcnill. •♦7®u ot 
itspf'iidcnts \vhi> uxre subjtcrtd m the mmi csptnmcnt continued pursuing the sex purchiise dtspitt 
ait * Only I l'‘'o disconnnucd aftiT the ttrst warning; f»f those amiining, another 1 ‘/^'o 

discr>imnued after the second warning; of those who made it past the both of these wanimgs, only 
n disa>nrinued follmving the third and final warning 

Figure 6. Results of the “liscalaied Wliming’* Mini-bacpenmem 

■ Continued Despite Naming ■ Discontinued AHer Warning 



lliLS IS also the first part of the study where we see different bchxviocs based on ditTcrent s|5eeitle 
cluractenstics of the male — the older the male, the more likely he was to hml one of the three 
warnings, 'fhe pjungcr the male, the more likely he was to ignore al) rha’c warnings. 

Ji he results of this mini-cxpcnment aa- hantwing. Nearly half of men who resp»^nd ir* 
iKivcrtiscmcnts for sex with young tVmtlcs would knowingly purchase sex from .m adolcsccitt 
ftmile, which means of men w^io piircieise sex I'veraU — or .S,WM) per mc*nth in (ieorpi.i — 
would do so. 

To appreemfe rhe ftill m;igninidc of nsk to ad'ilcscent females, however, wc must also factor m the 
29’' • of men who purchase sex overall who specifically and directly seek out sex with young femalcs- 
In our study there is eonsidcraWe, hut not lull rwerlap l»etwctn dicse two gn>ups. Taken rf>getber. 
42% of men who purchase sex either specincally seek out young females, or are willing to 
ignore all warning signs that the female they arc about to have sex with is an adolcsceni. 

\X ifh |ust over 4 m Id men vvlin purciixsc sex sratcwide ;it an extremely high nsk for onnmcrcuUv 
sexually exploiting ,in adolescent, the task of Rxlucmg demand for sex wirh .idolcsccnt females is 
apparently monumenr.il in swe. 


12 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 


This first-of-its-kind study to quantity, describe, tind understand de-nikind tur CSbX in (ic<irgi;i 
paints A clear picture of the adult men who Ci<pU»ir adolescent temalcs by paying for sex with them. 
'Ilie numbers lUx* shiggcring — 1 2.400 men each month in Georgia pay for sex with a young fem.ilc. 
7.2(MI of whom end up exploiting an ad(4e.scent fcmiilc. ‘Iliese men accoiiiit for 8,7t>0 paid sex acts 
with adolescent females each in<«ith, which nu‘;ins that each adolescent teimlc is cxplfHted an 
.iNTfage of 3 times per niglu. 

While many of riic men \vh<i exploit these victims arc not seeking adolescent females per se, the 
stud) also shiAvs that just under half vve willing tc» pay ftrt' sex with a young female even when they 
kmnv fur sure she is an adolcsccmt. Tliese men are not only .Jiundant in quantity, Ixit ore present 
thoHighout the metro Atlanta area and the rest of the state. They represent all age ranges and are 
pertcctly comffirtable asking diaxrtly Bar young females. 

Uased on tIu’Se findings, we recommend advocates make the tollowing considerations in devising 
strategies M reduce » »r eliminate the demand for CSIX. 

• laical, state, and natuinal kiwmakers need to l>e made ;iware of the* magnitude of the demand 
for CSEC, its \wll as the nature of the demand. Advocates need to debunk the mytli that 
CSI'-CZ IS pcrpetraifd only lyy a small number of “sexual prcdarrjrs/' 

• Unless there is a way to prewnt all men tiom paying for sex with any temalc, ;tdvocates siviuld 
pursue stmtegics that educire and encourage men to ufwd <ido/escfM/f v,‘hcr\ they pay for sex. 
Only 3-4"^ of men who p.iT Icir sex »nerall arc f<»r the female tu lx: adolcsccnn the rcsi 
are Imiking to pay fr>r sex with a young femide who /Ar) /A? ft/U Heci! ot neitsstniii muhI to lie 
underage. Many men who pay fur sex with young females NSDuld prefer to know that site is nui 
an adolescent. 

• \dvocues need to c<intinue to educate the public that men who pay for sex with .adolescent 
girk are everywhere, niit |ust m the aty. 

• \dvocates also need an outreach stratify for addressing the re;ility that men who travel into 
Georgia purchase sex with yiHing females during their stay, burther investigation is needed ut 
order to understand how exactly this .ictiviry transpires in Ge<)rgw and h<iw in can be 
prevented. 
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Appendix 


’fhis tkKumcnt is to explain how The Schapiro Cm«up’s “Cfjrgia Demand Study” resicarch 
dctermincxi the billowing Hnding: 

C.nui/iiii u thf mtif flpiirnl mrttinmjot utlh ttih on ihi m^recaitd 

? ftmt m mny fvfponsff tyjo^irfd to idfiithiti tt(i\ pitt*'f4 on othr siUs. 


Ilie Georgia Demand Study is intended to qiunhiy', desenbe, and understand demand (t>r die 
commcrci;il »cxuuJ cxploitatioii of children (CSUQ in Cieoipx It inwilved placing ads on Craigslist, 
Backpage, ;md other internet wclwites cnmmcmly used by indiWduals to advertise scxtni} services. 

The Schaptn) Griiup’s ads, which were placed during an approximately 2-monrh pcn«ni during fall, 
2009, provided a phone number for interested men and told them to call for “sweet, hot "hot, 
perky girls,” or simply to “cill tonijdtt." Ml ads were simik-ir in nature to :ids already placed on 
Craigslist and other sires. 

VVlien individuals — all of whom ended up bang men — called these phone nnml>erv. I'he .Schapiro 
Group’s rcsc-ardiers systcmanc.iUy ax'urded inform.itnm about the men’s preferences for adolescent 
females, as well as other information. 

After the research study wiis complete, the rese.irch re;uii w.inreM na evaluate how many completed 
interviews c^une from advertisements pitted on each vs'el>site. llic numltcr of completes per site 
was determined based on how many calls came into different phone numbers. I'or example, if dicre 
were ivvo operators wr)rking on a given night, one operator would be sitting at a stahon with a phone 
number assriaatctl with a O.u^lwt ad. and the « ither f»perator with a phone numUT .issodatcd with 
a Backpage ad. Winch operawr sat at which station, as well as the number of interviews c.ich 
completed, wvis recoriled on paper and the paper logs were destroyed after the study and 
reporting were ct'mplete. 

Thus analysis w.is ci inducted, in large psirt, because the rcsearcli team was surprised by h^iw” few 
ajinplcicd interviews came from wclisitcs • ithcr than Oai^list, Wlicn Tlic Schapin • GoHjp 
conducted a very hnef pilot of the metbodokjgy in June in order to inform the study budget, the 
research learn suspected that B:ickpage ads elicited calls at a higher rue than Craigslist ails. Vet, so 
few* culls came in from sires other than Craigslist that die rrsairch team decided to run ads only on 
Craigslist for the mujont}’ of the data collection penr id. 

(aills only came m from twiivvellsites — Cr.iigslist and Backpagi* — even though ads were placed on 
other tree websites as well. At the ume of the caiculatton, the research tCiun estimated die hdlowmg 
figures: 

Atlanta Oaigslisb 145 a4.ls posted; 21 4 completed interviews (1.5 completes per jidl 
Atlanta Backp^igc: 20 ads posted; 4 completed inten’iew'H fO.2 compIcUT* per ad) 
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lilt ruisnn tiiesc figunrs ww isHmiats r.irher th.m prcasc figures %vis |jcc:iu5(% at the time, j 
!{iimm;in' of the c-xact numltor of .ids p»)Stcd on c-.ich of the sires u-as nor ix-Jihly avaii.ililc, Uiicr 
a’Mcw shiTAcd rile exact niimlKT tf) Itc 142 for Oaigslist, 19 for Backp.ige. 1 hca foa% the pax*i*e 
calculations aa* a follows: 

\tlanr.i (.>aigs)ist: 142 .uls p*>stccl;214 completed inteniitAvs (1.5 completes per ad) 

\ti.inra Backpage: 19 ads posted; 4 ojmplcted intcr>-iews (0.2 completes per ad) 

rile research team deaded to stop posting ads on Backpage after these first 19, as the lowcr-tlian- 
expected “completed interview per ad'* rate wr.iuld have sigjiifiCiintly Hicre^iseJ the pr(*|ccf hudget. 
When The .‘^hapir* • Ciruup decided to report the a-sults of the .id efficienc) calculation to the 
client, we decided to round up the Backp.ige ad eftlciency pcnentiige to 0.5 completes (also ri*p>rted 
as "transaction'*) per ad in order to account for the pfwsthilify that. h.id wc continued p»snng these 
ads, they would h.!ve performed slij^tly more efficiently over time. If wc wca* to report the finding 
witlvKif ihU nninding it would lie that Cntiglist ads received 1.5 / .2 = 7.5 nmes .w many 
trans.iction5 per ad c«:»mpjin:d to identical ads pl.iced on other sites. 

l■u^her^rK»a•, if we lake these ad cffiaciicy data to lietrcr understand h<Av many men ttjpo/td to ;ids 
on Oaigshsr .md Backp;ige, we .umve at the following c.ilcuUnr<n: 

\llinra Cratgslisn 

■*•200 "W4M \dult Sen’ices" ads per d.iy x 1.5 tr.msactiom jier ad - 300 rr.msactions piT d.iy 
Nilania Hackpage 

^280 "Kscort Services*' .ids per dai x 0.2 transactions per ad - 56 tr.insuctions per day 

riuis, the Georgia IX'mand Study data show that Cr.ugslisi represents 84% of these trnnsacbons per 
day, B.(ck|>age l6“o, and other websites ctfectivdy 0 "n. 
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AMWS hut. (HUMAN EXMTAIION AND IBAFFICKINC) EIHDEMK 


the Mte OTcl pyrcKose of cKildw fof se* rs ihe second lorgesJ mdutlry .n oof cownlry ond Kos beco<ne o mdli-btllion doU 
lor tndutHy ihol is axpeded to surpass the ilNcil trode in guns ond narcotics ien yeors. 2004 - U^. D»p» oi Swe 
End.ng Mod«rn Doy Slavvry US. E«od* to Cot<4Mi Tta&KlcH>g rn PoraDm) g gg BUSMEN 

JofficW torgel children because of the.r vulnerabirity and guflibiliiv os well os the mortiet demand hsr young via<ms 
Viewng child commerool sexuol exploitation as prosMulion foils to recogmte the obwsive notare of ih« epidemic. 

Referring to chiloren os commerdolly sexuolly exploited youth, versus prosiitifies, ocknowicdoes their viclimijotion ond sfnHs 
f»spor«.b.3*ty whore it nghffully belongs - to the pimps, buyers ond loolrtotors troffickers who eocourooe ond enooge in 
sex with children. Whether or not force is used, or children reolize they ore being exploited, 

IHE COMMSKUl SEXUAl EXPlOnATW Of GNILDREN B CHO ABUSE AND MOflBIH DAY SlAViY. 


» |/ A.T. victims ore both US Cifixens orrd foreign nottonols 

^ir CWtrikvV H.EAT. vichmsarechlldren fongingfrom 1 1 to 17 yeorsold 
■■ |llr 0^'^ ♦H.EAIvichms come from oil wolks of life they could be ortyone; 

^\|\ frotn dysfunctionol or obusive homes or loolimg for love 10 

oil the wrong ploces, some ore kidrsopped from intod fomiUes. 

„ • Traffickers ton be mole or femole, odulis or juveniles 

Troffickw .^.1 victims by I) kidnapping, 7) solicrtoi.on by others, including other women or giHs. on beholf of pimps- 
^ \ opprooch of ocfing interested in o romonfK: relollonship while gradually coercing victims to work 
• though s^e H.t AT. vidims moy oppeor to be willing porficiponts. they ore in reolity mofsiputated. tacked, coerced 
mreotened, abused, ond/or suffer from trounso bonding with their trofftkers 
• Troffickers r^ruit ond exploit victims m vonous settings such os- hotels, motels, bus stops. Irom/eART stotions schooU 
erty streets, bors. restouronts, sociol networking websHes. chot lirtes. shoppmg molb, group homes end mossoge poHo'rs 



OA NANCY OWLLFY 

ostcsyoutoimiwn 
“These children ore all of our 
children, and they can be 
rescued if you 

PAY ATTENTION 




wwioomfBi 

Coll 91 1 if you observe acts of violence anS/or child exploitation occurring. 

Kof non-emcrgencies, repon suspccicd H.E.A.T bv calling the H E A.1. Watch tip line (51 0| 20B-4959 
or emailing HEATWotch-DA@ocgov org. Requests for anonymity will be honored. 

When calling or emailing your tip, please provide os much detail as possible such os 

• t-xad dales, limes and locations 

• Make, model, color and license plate of any vehicles involved 

• Uestrjptions of people involved, including'gendcr. age. nice, height, weight, clothing, scars, piltoos 

•cjivilics taking place betw een traffickers and vicifms. such as. tocahon and time gtrh vc dremped ofT 
and by wtioin: name and room rnimbers of moiclv'hcucls being used ” 

Please do nm confront or physically encnunier any olTcnders - your pctsonal safely comes first 

FOB MOBE INFOBMATION ON THE I 1 .E.A.I. UNIT (0 TO WWW.AICODA.OBS 
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MEMORANDUM April 27, 2010 

To: Honorable Carolyn Maloney 

From: Alison Siskin. Specialist in Immigration Policy 

Adrienne Fernandes. Specialist in Social Policy 
Kristin Finklca. Analyst in Domestic Security 

Subject: Sex Trafficking of Minors in the United States 


Tliis memorandum responds to your request for analysis of tlie U S, government’s response to domestic 
minor sex trafficking, with a special focus on sex trafficking of U.S. citizen and legal pemianent resident 
(LPR) children. As requested, the memorandum includes an executive sununaiy’. For the purposes of this 
memorandum, domestic minor sex trafficking (DMST) is defined as sex trafficking w ithin the United 
States involving a commercial sex act in which the person induced to perfonn such act has not attained 1 8 
years of age. The victim of DMST may be a U.S. citizen, a LPR, or a noncitizen. ' Although DMST can 
involve others foniis of sexual exploitation such as child pomography, this memorandum focuses on the 
prostitution of cliildrcn. 

The memorandum begins w ith a discussion of the incidence of DMST and continues with analysis of the 
definition of severe forms of trafficking under tlie Victims of Trafficking and "Violence Protection Act of 
2000 (TVPA). As discussed below, all child prostitution is considered human trafficking under the TVPA. 
The memorandum includes an analysis of services for trafficking victims in the United States and law 
enforcement efforts to combat human trafficking. Recently, Congress has focused on the prostitution of 
children as a type of sex trafficking.^ Nonetheless, there are other federal programs that address the 
problem of child prostitution but arc not considered anti-trafficking programs; thus, the memorandum also 


' LPRs cire noncitizens since a noncitizen (alien) is anyone who is not a citizen or national of Hie United Stales. Under Hie 
Victims of Traflicking and Violence I’roleclion Act or2000 (P.L. 106-386), noncitizens who are in the U.S. pemiimenlly (e g., 
asylees, refugees, T.PRs) are treated the same as U.S. citizens, while noniiniiiigrants — those in the U.S. teiiiporanly who may 
need imiiiigration relief (e g., T visa status) to remain in the United States — are treated differently than U S. citizens in res]iect to 
eligibility for services. 

■ hr the 111"' Congress, Congress has convened brieilngs and hearings on the topic, including a December 14, 2009 Senate 
briefmg and panel, "Understanding Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Issues," a February' 16, 2010, House Human Trafficking 
Caucus briefing, '‘Child Sex Trafficking m America;" and a Tebraary 24, 2010 hearmg, “Child Prostitution and Sex Trafficldiig," 
for die Senate Judiciary Conunittee, SubcomnriHee on Human Rights and the haw. 


Congres!iiofial Research Service 


7-5700 


ivivzu.crs.gov 
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discusses tliese programs. Tlie memorandum concludes with a discussion of some of tlie issues 
surrounding the intersection of TVPA and child prostitution. 

Tliroughout tills memorandum, due to the language in the TVPA. "noncitizen victims” refer to victims of 
human trafficking in the United States who are either on temporary visas or are illegally present (i.e., 
miauthorized aliens).^ It does not include Legal Pennanent Residents (LPRs), i.e., aliens who are in tlie 
United States pennanently, often referred to as immigrants References to U.S. citizen victims include 
LPR victims. 

Wc hope that this mcmoraiidum provides useful infonnation and analysis. Given the interest in human 
trafficking, the Congressional Research Service (CRS) is receiving similar requests for background and 
analysis on this topic. Wliile the discussion and analysis below are tailored to your specific request 
portions of it arc taken from and may be used in CRS products available to other Members of Congress .^ 


^ For more on aliens (noncitizens) in the United States on teniporaiy visas, sec CRS Report RT.31 381 , L'.S. Immigration Policy on 
Temporary Admissions, by Chad C. Haddal and Ruth Ellen Wasem. 

' For more infonnation on legal ]')ennanent resident status, see CRS Rejioit RT. 322.35, U.S. Immigrulion Poliev on Permanent 
Admissions, by Rulh Ellen Wasem. 

’ See CRS Report RL34317, Tra^fficldng in Persons: U.S. Policy and Issues for Congress, by Li;ma Sun Wyler ;md Alison Siskin. 
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Summary 

Tlie trafficking of individuals within U.S borders is commonly referred to as domestic or "internal’' 
human trafficking. Tn the United States, human trafficking afflicts both U.S. citizens and noncitizens, and 
it occurs in eveiy^ state. Under the umbrella of human trafficking is sex trafficking, and research indicates 
that most victims of sex trafficking in tlie United States are omen and children, and die victims include 
U.S. citizens and noncitizens. 

Recently, Congress has focused attention on domestic sex trafficking, and in particular, on the prostitution 
of children. For the purposes of this memorandum, domestic minor sex trafficldng (DMST) is sex 
trafficking within the United States involving a commercial sex act in which the person induced to 
perform such act has not attained 1 8 years of age. The exact number of children engaged in DMST is 
imloiown because comprehensive research and scientific data are lacking. 

Before 2000, U.S. laws were widely believed to be inadequate to deal with trafficking in women and 
children or to protect and assist victims. In 2000, Congress passed the Victims of Trafficking and Violence 
Protection Act of 2000 (TVPA, PL. 106-386) which, among other things, authorized U.S. anti-traffleking 
in persons activities and programs. Since the passage of the TVPA. Congress has continually reevaluated 
the U.S. government's anti-trafficking efforts, reauthorizing and amending the TVPA in 2003 (PL. 1 08- 
193), in 2006 (P.L. 109-164), and most recently in 2008 (P.L. 110-457). 

Notably, tlie TVPA does not define DMST or human trafficking per se. However, it does define “severe 
forms of human trafficking” as: 

Sex trafficking m which a conmicrcial sex act is induced by force, fraud, or coercion, or m wliich the 
person induced to perform such act lias not attained 18 years of age; or... tlie recruitment, liarboring. 
transportation, provision, or obtaining of a person for labor or sendees, tlirougli tlie use offeree, fraud, 
or eoereion for the purpose of siibjeetion to irn'cliintarv' sendtude, peonage, debt bondage, or slavery. 

In the case of minors, there is general agreement among experts that the trafficking term applies whether 
the child’s actions were forced or volimtary. Under tlie TVPA, the term '‘commercial sex act” means 
"any sex act, on account of which anything of value is given to or received by any person.” There appears 
to be a consensus that prostitution by minors fits the definition of "severe forms of human trafficking” as 
defined under the TVPA. 

Under the TVPA, the Departments of Justice (DOJ) and Health and Human Sendees (HHS) have 
programs or administer grants to other entities to provide services to trafficking victims. DOJ’s Office for 
Victims of Crime (OVC) awards grants to non-govemmental organizations to provide emergency 
scivdccs, including temporary housing, medical care, crisis counseling and legal assistance, to trafficking 
victims as soon as they have been encountered. HHS's Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) provides 
grants to organizations tliat render assistance specific to the needs of victims of trafficking, such as 
temporary housing, independent living skills, cultural orientation, transportation needs, access to 
appropriate educational programs, and legal assistance and referrals. ORR may also supply trafficking 
victims with intensive case management and specialized foster care programs for children. 

There seems to be disagreement on whether U.S. citizen and noncitizen victims of trafficking are eligible 
for services tlirough all the grant programs in the TVPA. In the TVPA, as enacted in 2000, certification by 
HHS appears to be a necessary condition of trafficking victims receiving services from HHS, the 
Department of Labor (DOL). and the Legal Scixiccs Corporation. U.S. citizen and LPR trafficking 
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victims are not required to be certified by HHS, and indeed would not meet tlie criteria to be certified 
since certification mainly is related to foreign nationals who need an immigration status to remain in the 
United States. Nonetheless, some contend that U.S. citizens arc eligible for all the same programs as 
noncitizens, with one exception: only noncitizen trafficking victims are eligible for refugee-specific 
programs. 

Notably, a June 2009 U.S. governmental report on anti-trafficking activities states, "the funds provided 
under the TYPA by the federal govcninicnt for direct services to victims arc dedicated to assist non-U.S. 
citizen victims and may not currently be used to assist U.S. citizen victims." Nonetheless, in FY2009, 
OVC began funding a grant specifically for DMST victims to, among other things, ( 1 ) provide services, 
including intensive case management and shelter, to victims of sex and labor trafficking who arc U.S. 
citizens or lawful permanent residents (LPRs) under the age of 1 8; (2) develop, enliance, or expand the 
community response to domestic minor victims of all forms of human trafficking; and (3) produce a final 
report about the implementation of the project so that lessons can be disseminated through the OVC to the 
field of trafficking. 

While policy' makers and researchers have recently begun viewing commercial child sexual exploitation 
as a type of human trafficking, the issue of commercial child sexual exploitation is not new. There are 
other laws and programs outside of the TVPAthat attempt to address the issues surrounding the 
commercial sexual exploitation of children, some of which have been in existence for several decades. 

Runaways are particularly vulnerable to coimiiercial child sexual exploitation. In 1974, Congress passed 
the Runaway Youtli Act of 1974 (Title 111 of P.L. 93-41.'^) to assist runaways outside of the juvenile 
justice and child welfare systems. The Runaway and Homeless Youth (RHY) program, administered by 
HHS’s Family and Youth Sendees Bureau, includes three programs to assist runaway and homeless youth, 
Two of the programs — the Basic Center program (BCP) and Transitional Living program (TLP) — provide 
shelter, counseling, and related sendees to youth. Wliile tlie BCP and TLP generally do not specialize in 
services for runaway and homeless DMST victims, a small number of BCP and TLP grantees provide 
scrvdccs for these victims. The third RHY program, the Street Outreach program, provides street-based 
outreach and education, including treatment, counseling, provision of information, and referrals for 
runaway, homeless, and street youth who have been subjected to or arc at risk of being subjected to sexual 
abuse and exploitation. 

In addition, under the authority of the Missing Children's Assistance Act (PL. 98-473), as amended, 

DOJ's Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) administers both a toll-free 
number to report missing and exploited children and a national resource center for missing and exploited 
children, coordinates public and private missing and exploited children's programs, and provides training 
and technical assistance to recover missing children and to assist law enforcement entities in combating 
child exploitation, which includes DMST and other fonns of exploitation. 

Altliough there are grant programs to provide assistance to trafficking victims and otlier programs that 
may assist some trafficking victims, specialized services and support for victims of DMST are limited. 
Tliese specialized services include shelters that have security and controlled entiy- so that 
pimps/traflickers and others cannot coerce or threaten youth, as well as qualified staff to provide intensive 
therapy and support to the youth as they transition into new pathwav s. Throughout the country, 
organizations specializing in sex trafficking collectively have fewer than 50 beds. Other facilities, such as 
runaway and homeless youth shelters and child welfare group homes and other foster care settings, may 
not be able to adequately meet the needs of youth or keep them from pimps/traffickcrs and other abusers 
and are not often equipped to provide intensive services for victims or recognize the trauma they have 
experienced. 
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111 addition, it has been suggested tliat DMST victims- even though these children are too young to 
consent to sexual activity with adults - may at times be labeled as child prostitutes or juvenile delinquents 
and treated as criminals rather than being labeled and treated as victims. These children who arc arrested 
may then be placed in juvenile detention facilities with juveniles who have committed serious crimes 
instead of in environments where they can receive needed social and protective services. Thus, programs 
to combat DMST may' also include training for law' enforcement who encounter victims so that they-’ are 
labeled and treated as victims rather tlian criminals, and are able to receive needed social and protective 
services. 

Finally, it is widely agreed upon among experts that any efforts to reduce the prevalence of DMST - as 
well as other forms of trafficking - must include efforts to reduce not only the supply, but tlic demand. 
Experts have provided recommendations for demand reduction strategies that involve increasing public 
awareness and prcv'cntion. bolstering investigations and prosecutions of those buying illegal commercial 
sex ("johns’'), enhancing victim services, and enacting legislation to enhance these efforts. 
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Overview of Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking (DMST) 


The number of children engaged in commercial sex acts is unknown because coniprclicnsivc research and 
data arc lacking/' For example, researchers from Shared Hope International noted m their study of 
domestic minor sex trafficking (DMST)^ that the statistics they requested from stakeholders on DMST 
were not always available, and that where the data were available, they were not disaggregated to identify 
cases of DMST In some cases the statistics were revie'wed and extrapolated to determine the number of 
suspected victims.^ 

Listed in the order of frequency with w'hich they have been identified in the scholarly literature, DMST 
appears to be fueled by: 

• the use of prostitution by runaway and tlirovvn-avvay ' children to provide for their 
subsistence needs; 

• tlie presence of pre-existing adult prostitution markets m tlie communities 'where large 
numbers of street youth are concentrated; 

• prior history of child sexual abuse and child sexual assault; 

• poverty ; 

• the presence of large numbers of unattached and transient males in communities— 
including military' personnel, truckers, conventioneers, sex tourists, among others: 

• for some girls, membership in gangs; 

• tlie promotion of juvenile prostitution by parents, older siblings and boyfriends; and 

• the recruitment of children by organized crime units for prostitution.”^ 


" U.S. Dqiarlincnl oi'Juslicc, Child ExploiUilion iuid Obsccmly Scclion, Child FrostituTion: Domesiic Sex I'rafficldng of Minors, 
hUp://vvv\Av.juslicc.gov7crimmitl/ccos/proslitulion.hLnil. Subiccl lo approprialions, the TralTicking Viclims Prolcction 
RcauQiomalion Act of 2005 (P.L. 109-164 §201) required die Attorney General to iiae available data lo perform a comprehensive 
analysis of Ihe incidaice of se.x Iraflicking and iinlawfid commercial sex ads svilhin Ihe Llniled Slales. ’llhs reseiirch did nol 
receive appro]')riations. 

' Domestic minor sex trafficking includes prostitution, pornography, and stripping. 

^ The researchers noted that the reliance on extrapolated data "reflects the glaring lack of identification of domestic minor sex 
trafficking victims and highlights tlie need for training as well as data collection on this victim population.'’ T.inda A. Smicli, 
Samantha TTealy Vardanian, and Melissa A. Snow, "The National Report on Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking: Amehca’s 
Prostituted Children,” Shared TTo^ie Tnteniational, May 2009, ]■). v. (TTcreaffer, Smith, Vardanian and Snow, "The National Re^ioit 
on Domestic Minor Sex Tratficking: America's Prostituted Children.”) 

' A throvvii-awav child is a child who is asked or told to leav-e home by a parent or other adult in a household, no adequate 
alternative care is arranged for the child, and the child is out of the household overnight; or a child who has lun away and is 
prevented from reliirning home. 

Richard J. Estes and Ned Alan Weiner, Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children in the U.S., Canada and Mexico, 
University of Permsylvania, Pluladelphia, PA, Sept. 19 2001, p. 1. (Hereafter, Estes and Werner, Commercial Sexual 
Exploitation of Children in the U.S.. Canada atui Mexico.) 
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111 addition, studies liave found that DMST is demand-driven, rather tlian supply-driven.^' 

Victims of DMST arc exploited by pimps/trafEickers that ma}- or may not operate as part of a criminal 
network. Of note, when referring to the trafficking of minors, the terms “pimp" and “trafficker" are 
synonymous. This is not necessarily the case when referring to the trafficking of adults. When referring to 
adults, a pimp who does not use force, fraud or coercion to induce adults to prostitute themselves ivould 
not be considered a trafficker. However, tliis distinction is moot when the prostituted individuals are 
minors, as a pimp need not use force, fraud or coercion to be considered a trafficker.'’ In the United 
States, traffiekers range from teenage boys and young men who may work for older male pimps to 
organized criminal syndicates operating both within and across state and national lines.' ’ 


Studies Measuring Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking Victims 

Comprehensive research on the number of children who arc victims of DMST docs not exist, but there arc 
a few- studies that attempt to measure the problem.'"' Notably, the studies are not comparable, measure 
different populations, and use different terminology. For example, one study used estimates of at-risk 
}'Outh to create estimates of the number of child victims of commercial sexual exploitation, while another 
stud}' sampled law' enforcement agencies asking about detention of youths involved in prostitution. In 
addition, the studies do not use the term "trafficking" in a consistent manner, One stud\ sees trafficking as 
a subset of commercial child sexual exploitation, another uses the term to refer to the commercial sexual 
exploitation of U.S. citizen children, and the third study does not use the term at all. 


Shared Hope hitematioiial, DEh'LAND. A Comparative Examination of Sex Tourism and TmJJicking in Jamaica, Japan, the 
Netherlands, and the United States. Arlington, VA, July 2007. (Hereafter, Shared Hope International, DEMAND. A Comparative 
Examination of Sex Tourism and Trafficking in Jamaica, Japan, the Netherlands, and the United States.) Note tliis report was 
supported bv a grant Ifom the OfLice to Monitor and Combat 'IralUcking in Persons, in lire Department of State. 

Human Smuggling and Trafficking Center, Domestic Human Trafficking — An Internal Issue. December 2008, p. 5, 
http://www.5tate.go\7dociunents/organization/l 13612.pdf. For the pmposes of tins memorandum, the terms ‘pimp" and 
‘injlTickcr" arc used interchangeably when refcTTing to the trafficking ofminors. 

Shared Hope hitemational, DEAULSD: /I Comparative Examination of Sex Toutism and Trafficldng in Jamaica. Japan, the 
Netherlands, and the United States, p. 4. Also, tire Federal Bureau of hivesligation (FBI) has issued press releases regarding 
domestic minor sex trafficking cases involving individual perpetrators (e.g., 

hUp://atlanta.fbi.go\/doJpressrePpressrell0/at0421 lO.hLiu) and perpetrators acting within crinmuil orgiuiizations (e.g., 
htt]i://ncv,'])'ork.fl')i.gov/dojprcssrcl/pj'essrcl 1 0/nyfo0420 1 0.htm). 

P.L. 109-164 (< 5201 ) requires biennial reporting on hmnan trafticking, using available data Irom stale ;md local authorities. In 
response to tliis requirement, DOJ Funded the creation of the Hicnan i'rafficking Reportmg System (H'i'RS). ilie data in the 
H i'RS come Irom investigations opened by 38 federally-tiinded hiinicm trafficking task Forces, and do not represent all incidences 
oFhuman Iraffickmg nationwide, hi January 2008. the task Forces began entering data into H'i'RS. Between Jamutry 1, 2007 and 
September 30, 2008, the lask Forces reported 34 conilnned cases oFDMS F and 341 cases where a delennination was pending or 
where there was not enough inlbmiation to contirm DMST. Tracey Kyckellialui, Allen J. Deck, and Thomas Cohen, 
Characteristics of Suspected Human Traffiicking Incidents, 2007-08, Department oF .Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Bureau 
of Justice Statistics Special Report, Wasliington, DC, .kmiuiiy 2009, pp. 1-2, hHp://bjs.ojp. usdoj.gov/conlenl/pub/pdt/cshli08.pdF. 
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Estes-Weiner Study 

A 2001 study by researchers Richard J. Estes andNeil Alan Weiner estimated tliat 233,000 youth in the 
United States are at risk of becoming victims of DMST,‘'^ Importantly the authors noted that this number 
docs not reflect the actual number of cases of DMST. The study noted that the majoritj' of victims tend to 
be nmavAny or thrown-away youth who live on the streets and become victims of prostitution. Generally, 
these children come from homes where they have been abused or abandoned, and often become involved 
in prostitution as a way to support themselves. 

Estes and Weiner found that approximate!}' 55% of girls living on the streets in the United States engage 
in formal prostitution, and of these girls approximately 75% w^ork for a pimp/trafRcker.'^ The average age 
at wiiich girls first enter into prostitution is between 12 and 14 years, and tlie average age of entry-' into 
prostitution for boys is between 11 and 13 years. The researchers also estimated that in the United States, 
approximately' 156.200 U.S. homeless vouth’^ and 57,800 children who are not homeless are victims of 
DMST. 


National Juvenile Prostitution Study 

The National Juvenile Prostitution Study collected information from a sample of nearly 2,600 law 
enforcement agencies asking tliem whether they-' had made arrests or detained youth under age 1 8 or 
adults ages 18 or older in cases involving juvenile prostitution in 2005.'^ In total, the study calculated 
1,450 arrests and detentions for crimes related to juvenile prostitution that y ear, including crimes 
committed by adults. The study further found that 95% of the law enforcement agencies sampled made no 
arrests in cases involving juvenile prostitution; in large jurisdictions where such cases would seem most 
likely; 56% of agencies reported no arrests or detentions. Based on these findings, the researchers suggest 
that at least in larger communities, police arc not doing enough to address the problem of child 
prostitution. 

Researchers followed up with law' enforcement officials to ask about victim characteristics and other 
information regarding a random sample of the original data collected about arrests and detention. Victim 


' llio rcscitrclicrs use Ihc lain connnacial scx.iial cxploiUilion rallia Lhan DMS’l'. llicir dcimilion of conuncrcitil sc.viial 
c.\.ploiUiLion oi'cluldrcn includes child pornography, jiivaiilc proslilulion, and Irallickmg, idl of which itre considered DMSl' 
unda ihe delimlion m llns memorandum. Esles and Weina esliinale lhal 310,000 childrai in Ihc United Stales are at risk of 
becoming victims of DMST, but then reduced the estimate by 25% to minimize duplications m the counts of runaway and 
tlirown-away vouth. Estes and Weiner, Commercial Sexual Exploitation oj Children in the U.S., Canada and Mexico, pp. 11-12, 
146-149. 

Estes and Werner, Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children in the U.S.. Canada and Mexico, pp. 11-12. 

Estes and Weiner, Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children in the US.. Canada and Mexico, p. 7. 

To calculate tliis estimate, the researcliei s used findings from tlieir field research that ?>()% of slielter youth and HWn of 
homeless youQi are victims of commercial se.viial exploitation. 

Kimberly ,1. Mitchell, David Einklehor, ;md Jams Wola, "Conceptualizing Juvenile lYoslilution as Child Mallrealinent: 
findings from the National Juvenile Prostitution Study," Child Maltreatment, vol. 15, no. 1 CFebniar\'2010), 
http://\\v\vv.unli.edu/ccrc/pdl7Mitchell%202010%20conceptualizing.pdf (Hereafter, Mitchell, Finlclehor, and Wola, 
"ConcepUiahzing Juvenile lYoshlulion as Child Maltreatment: Emdings JTom the National Juvenile lYoshlulion Study.'’) 
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cases were classified under three categories: tliird-party exploiters, solo juveniles, and child sexual abuse 
(CSA) cases with payment. Most of the cases (57%) were classified as third-party exploiters. This 
category involves pimps or others who profit financially from selling juveniles for sex, and include small- 
time or less formal operations and well-organized commercial and criminal enterprises, such as massage 
parlors. The solo juvenile category^ which involved 3 1 % of tlic eases, encompasses juveniles who offer 
themselves for sexual services (including pornography production) typically to people they do not loiow 
for money or otlier items of monetary value."" Tins group includes juveniles who lack a stable residence 
and juveniles living in a home or institution, such as a foster home. Finally, the remaining 12% of youth 
were engaged in CSA with payment cases, whereby children are sexually abused by family members, 
acquaintances, and caretakers and who are being paid money as inducements to engage in or continue 
these sexual acts. They found that of the sample, nine out of ten youth w-ere female and more than half 
(55%) were ages 16 or 17. Most (60%) had a history' of running awny: in 12% of tlie cases, officials did 
not know about the runaway history, 

Shared Hope International 

In 2006. Shared Hope International began working with 10 of the Department of Justice-funded human 
trafficking task forces to assess the scope of DMST."‘ The study defines DMST as the commercial 
exploitation of American children within U.S. borders."' As part of their study, the researchers noted tliat 
an accurate count of the number of victims w^as not available due to many factors, including a lack of 
tracking protocols and misidcntification of the victims. Table 1 presents the findings from the 1 0 study 
sites. Notably, the data collected arc not uniform and represent different time periods. 


Table I. Number of Suspected Child Trafficking Victims by Location 

Shared Hope International Study 


Research Site 

State/T erritory 

Number of Suspected 
DMST Victims 

Time Period 

Dallas 

Texas 

150 

2007 

San Antonio/Bexar County 

Texas 

3-4 

2005-2008 

Fort Worth/Tarrant County 

Texas 

29 

2000-2008 

Las Vegas 

Nevada 

5,122 

1 994-2007 

Independence/Kansas City Area 

Missouri 

227 

2000-2008 


Although jiolicc did not find cwdcncc for a third-]^aiTy cxjdoitci'. sotnc of these youth may have lx:en ex]iloitcd l^y a 
commercial operator. 

There are 4 1 task forces in total. The Department of Justice makes awards to law enforceinent agencies to fonn rhctiin centered 
human trafficking task forces Dejiartment of .Justice, Anoniey- (letieral's Annual Reporl. l.o Congress on U.S. (iovenimenl 
Aclmfies lo (. 'omhai TraJJicking in Persons: Fiscal Year 2008, June 2009, p. 2.3. (Tlereatter, DO.T, Ai/omcy (leneral 's Annual 
Report To Congress on U.S. Government Activities to Combat Trafficking in Persons: Fiscal Year 2008, p. 23. 

In other vvords, foreign children are not included in their definition of DMST victims. Smitli, Vardaman, and Snow, '‘The 
National Reporl on Domestic Minor Se.x Traflicking: America's Prosliluled CliLldreu,’' p. iv. 
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Research Ske 

State/Terricory 

Number of Suspected 
DMST Victims 

Time Period 

Baton Rouge/New Orleans Area 

Louisiana 

105 

2000-2007 

Saipan/Roca/Tinian 

Northern Mariana Islands 

1 

2008 

Salt Lake City 

Utah 

83 

1 996-2008 

Buffalo/Erie County 

New York 

74-84 

2000-2008 

Clearwater/Tampa Bay Area 

Florida 

36 

2000-2008 


Source: Linda A. Smith, Samantha Healy Vardaman, and Melissa A. Snow, "The National Report on Domestic Minor Sex 
Trafficking; America's Prostituted Children,” Shared Hope International, May 2009, p. I I . 

Notes: Due to a lack of formal cracking protocols, some DMST victims may be duplicated within a city and some may not 
have been included in the counts. These numbers were obtained through an interview process in addition to official 
government records. 


Ohio Trafficking in Persons Study Commission 

Ohio Attomev General Richard Cordray tasked the Ohio Trafficking in Persons Study Commission to 
explore the scope of human trafficking within Ohio. Using methodologies developed in other studies — 
including tlie Estes and Weiner study discussed above — the Commission estimated tliat of the American- 
bom youth in Ohio, 2,879 are at risk for DMST, and another 1,078 have been victims of DMST over the 
course of a year,'^ The researchers also estimated tliat 3,437 foreign bom persons (adults and juveniles) in 
Ohio may be at risk tor sex or labor trafficking, of which 783 are estimated to be trafficking victims.^ 
Tniportantly, the report states, “due to tlic very nature of human traffieking, it is virtually impossible to 
determine the exact number of victims in Ohio at any given time and with any degree of certamt} ."'^ 


Populations Vulnerable to DMST 

Runaways are particularly vulnerable to DMST. A federal study found that approximately 1.7 million 
youth had mn away from home or were forced to leave their homes at some point in 1 999. Wliilc away 
from home, an estimated 38,600 (2.2%) of these youth were sexually assaulted, were in the company of 


Celia Williamson, Shaivari Kaiandikar-Chhcda, and JefTBanows. ct al., Report on the Prevalence of Human Trafficking in 
Ohio To Attorney’ General Richard Cottlray, Ohio Trafficking in Persons Study Commission, Research and Analysis Sub- 
Committee, Toledo, on, February 10, 2010, http:/A\w’iv.ohioattomeygeneral.gov/TratlickingReport. 

■' Interestingly, the rescarcliei's identified four factors that may increase tlie risk of l^ecoming a victim of DMST: ( I ) Ohio's 
weak rcs^ionsc to trafficking victims: (2) evidence that first responders to DMST incidents in Ohio are unaware and unprepared: 
(3) customers who ]mrchase youth receive minimal cliarges andaic rarely jirosccutcd, while traffickers suffer minimal 
consequences; and (4) the liigh rates of vulnerable youth in Ohio. Ibid, p. 5. 

Ibid, p. 7. 

U.S. Departnienl of Justice, OfLice of Juvenile Justice ;md Delinquency Prevention, "Rmiaway/rhrowiiaway Children: 

National Estimates and Characteristics," by Ileatlter Ilanuner, David Finkelhor, and Andrea J. Sedlak, OJJDP NISMART 
Bulletin, October 2002, http:/Av’vvw.missingkids.com/en_US/dociunents/nismart2_runa\vay.pdf. These are the most recent sunuy 
data available. 
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someone kno\Mi to be sexually abusive, or were engaged in sexual activit}' in exchange for money, drug, 
food, or shelter. Runa\vays may be perceived as easy targets for traffickers/pimps because they often 
cannot go home and have few resources. A study that selected a nationally representative sample of 
shelter y-’outh and interviewed street youth in multiple cities found tliat approximately 28% of street youth 
and 10% of youth in shelters reported selling sex to meet their basic needs (also known as sur\ ival sex)."’ 
The study' also found that the odds of engaging in survival sex increased for youth who had been 
victimized (emotionally or physically),"’' participated in criminal behavior, had a Ihstory of substance 
abuse, attempted suicide, had a sexually transmitted disease (STD), or had been pregnant. 

Also, the Dallas Police Department has found a strong correlation between DMST and runaway status: 
the more times a child runs awny; the greater likelihood tliatthcy will be victimized.'^ The department 
also found that other risk factors among child trafticking victims are their young age, whether they 
previously have been sexually exploited, and whether they have previously been victims of prostitution. 
Other research, including studies that examined the histories of prostitutes in Boston, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, has found that the majority of prostituted women were runaway’s. 

According to a study- funded by the HHS, betw'een 21% and 42% of runaway and homeless youth were 
victims of sexual abuse before they left their homes; '’ compared to 1 % to 3% of the general youth 
population. The Lctot Center, a juvenile justice facility in Dallas that cares for youth victims, has found 
that about nine out of ten of the youth have been previously phy sically or sexually abused, and that 1 0% 
of the youth previously had been involved with child protcctiv'c scniccs (CPS).'' According to the limited 
research literature on trafficking among youth in foster care, it appears that traffickers target group homes 
and other settings where foster youth congregate.^" 


■ ’ Jodv M. Greene, Susan T. Ennett, and Christojiher Ringwalt, ''Prevalence and Conelates of Surwval Sex Among Runaway 
and TTomeless Youth," American .loimuil of Public IJcahh, vol. 89, no 9 (Septembei' 1 999), p. 1406. These youth were ages 12 
to 2 1 and s])cnt at least one night in the jirevious year in a youth or adult sheltay an im]')rovised shelter, or with a stranger. Youth 
under age I 8 who had s]x;nt one night in the ]')ast year away from home without the permission of tlieir jiarents or legal guardians 
were also sampled. 

I'lus includes having been victims of assault or robbery. 

‘ Smith, Vardiunan. and. Snow, "The hJatioiiid Report on Domestic Mmor Sex Trafticking: Amenca's Prostituted Children,'’ p. 
34. 

Heather .T. Clawson and Tisa Goldblatt Grace, Human Trafficking Into and Within the United States: Review of the Literature, 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Office of the Assistant Secretaiy for Planning and Hvaluation. August 2009. 
http://aspe.hlts.gov/ltsp/07/IIumanTraftickmg/LitRev/uidex.shtnil. 

U.S. Department of Health and TTuman Sendees. "Sexual Abuse Among Homeless Adolescents: Picvalcncc, Coirelatcs, and 
Sequelae,” Administration for Children and Families, Administiation on Children, Youth, and Families, Commissioner’s Office 
of Research & Evaluation and the Family and Youth Services Elurcau, Novcmlxir 2002, 

htt]i://wy\yv.acf hhs.gov/programs/o]uc/fy’s/scx_altuse/rc]iorts/sexal')usc_hmlcss/scx_al')usc_hm]css.pdf (Hereafter, HITS, '‘Sexual 
Abuse Among Homeless Adolescents: Pi'cvalciice, Conelates. and Sequelae.”} 

HHS, “Sexiuil Abuse Among Homeless Adolescents: Prevalence, Correlates, ;md Sequelae,” p. 35. 

Ibid. 
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Human Trafficking in the United States 

The trafficking of individuals within U.S borders is commonly referred to as domestic or "intemaf’ 
human trafficking/^"^ Human trafficking happens m the United States to botli U.S. citizens and noncitizens, 
and occurs in every state. Researeh indieates that most of the victims of sexual traffieking into and 
within the United States arc women and children, and the victims include U.S. citizens and noncitizens.’'' 
Before 2()()(), U.S. laws w-ere widely believed to be inadequate to deal with trafficking in women and 
children or to protect and assist victims. Anti-trafficking legislation and programs have since been 
implemented with the hope of improving the situation. 


Legislation 

Tlie Victims of Trafficking and Violence Protection Act of 2000 (TVPA, P.L. 106-386)’^ was enacted on 
October 28, 2000. Congress reauthorized TVPA in 2003 (P.L. 108-193), in 2006 (P.L. 109-164), and most 
recently in 2008 (PL. 110-457). Tlie Trafficking \^ctinis Protection Reauthorization Act of 2005 (P.L. 
109-164). signed into law on January 10, 2006, attempted to address the special needs of child victims, as 
well as the plight of U.S. citizens and legal permanent residents (LPRs) trafficked within the United 
States. Hie Act attempted to remedy a perceived inequality between tlie services available to foreign and 
domestic victims, by creating grant programs specifically to address the needs of U.S. citizen and LPR 
victims. The William Wilbcrforcc Trafficking Victims Protection Rcautliorization Act of 2008 (P.L. 110- 
457)^^ also created a new' grant program for U.S. citizen and LPR victims, and required a study 
identifying any gaps between scniccs provided to U.S. citizen and noncitizen victims of trafficking. 


As manv as 17,500 people are IraHicked into Ihe United Stales each year, according to U.S. govemnienl eslimales. (hi other 
words, as many as 17,500 foreign nation;ds tire brouglit to the Uiiiled Slates, by force, coercion, or Jxaud, ;md are viclhns of 
human trafficking witluii die United States.) For more on these estunates see CRS Report RL3d317, Trafficking in Persons: U.S. 
Policy and Issues for Congress, by Liana Stm Wyler and Alison Siskin, die section entitled, '‘Official Estimates of Iliimon 
Trafficking mto the Umted States." Depaitment of .Tustice, Department of Health and Iliunan Seinces, Depaitinent of State, 
Depaitiiient of Labor, Depaitment of Homeland Security, and U.S. Agency of hiteniational Development, Assessment of U.S. 
Govermuent Efforts to Combat fralTicking in Eersons, .lime 20(.)4, p. 4. 

Human Smuggling and Trafficking Center, Domestic Human Trafficking: An Internal Issue, Washington, DC, December 
2008. p. 2. http://\vvv\v.state.gov/documents/organization/l 13612.pdf (Hereafter IISTC,Dc3mc5r/c//Mmn/i Trafficking: An 
Intemal Issue.) 

Although labor trafficking can happen to U.S. citizens, noncitizens are more susceptible to this type of trafficking. Migrant 
labor camps tend to be common settings for labor exploitation and domestic trafficking. Internal htmian trafficking of migrant 
labor is primarily occurring in the Southeast and Central regions of die United States, although such conduct has been identified 
in other places. HSTC, Domesric Human Trafficking: . In Intemal Issue, pp. .3-6. 

This Act is also called the Trafficking Victims Protection Act. 

See U.S. Report to Accompany H.R. 972, 109diCong., Isl sess., November 18, 2005, HRepl 109-317, p. 11. 

■ P.L. 1 10-457 was signed mto law on December 23, 2008. 
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Definition of Human Trafficking 

The TVPA, as amended, docs not define human trafficking per sc. However, it docs define "severe forms 
of human trafficking" as: 

Sex Trafficking in which a commercial sex act is induced by force, fraud, or coercion, or in which the 
person induced to perform such act has not attained 18 years of age; or ... the reemitment harboring. 
Iransporlalion, provision, or obtaining of a person for labor or services, through the use of force, fraud, 
or coercion for die purpose of subjection to involuntarv servitude, peonage, debt bondage, or slaveiy.""^ 

In the case of minors, there is general agreement in the United States and much of the international 
community that the trafficking term applies whether the child's actions were forced or voluntary.'^^ As part 
of this term, ‘'commercial sex act*’ means "any sex act, on account of which anything of valuc^“ is given 
to or received by any person."^'’ The commercial aspect of the sexual exploitation is critical to separating 
trafficking from other crimes such as molestation, sexual assault, and rape."^ There appears to be a 
consensus among experts that prostitution of minors fits the definition of "severe forms of human 
trafficking" as defined under tlie TVPA.'^''' 


Authorized Services Specifically for U.S. Citizen and LPR Trafficking 
Victims 

For several years, Congress has been aware of possible inequities between ser\ ices provided to U.S. 
citizen and noncitizen trafficking victims. Although there is disagreement, it appears that U.S. citizen and 
LPR trafficldng victims arc not eligible for some of the victims’ service programs that were created m 
TVPA as enacted in 2000, As a result, in Tlie Trafficking Victims Protection Reautliorization Act of 2005 
(P.L. 109-164),'*'’ Congress authorized programs specifically to provide services to U.S. citizen and LPR 
trafficking victims. P.L. 109-164 directs the Secretary' of HHS to provide grants to states, tribal 


Sec. 103(8) ol'Div. A of P.L. 106-386, Victims ofTmJJickingartd Violence Protection Act of 2000: approved October 28. 
2000;22U.S.C. §7102. 

"" Smilli, Viirdanian, tuicl. Snow, National Report on Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking: Ameiica’s Prostituted Children, p. iv. 
Examples include money, dnigs, shelter, and food. 

P.T.. 1 06-386, § 1 03(3); 22 U.S.C. §7102. The money or item of value given for the sex act docs not need to be received bv the 
child (i.c., can be received by atiafficker/pimp). 

Sniilli, Vardiuuau, and. Snow, National Report on Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking: America's Prostituted Children, p. 5. 
Child pornography and siripping would also i'cill under Ihe defuiilion of severe fonns of Irallicking. 

The act was signed into law on Januarv' 10, 2006. 

Section 2 of P.L. 109-164 slates: 

Congress finds the follovx ing: 

(1) ihe United Stales has denionslraled intematioiicil leadership in combaluig human Iraflicking and slaverv 
through the enactment of the LraiTicking VicLuns Protection Act of 2000.. .and the TraLTicking VicLuns 
Protection Reautliorization Act of 2003... 

(2) ihe l.Jnited States CTOvcmmcnt currently estimates tliat 600.000 to 800,000 individuals arc traflicked 
across intemaLional borders each ycitr and c.vploited througli forced labor and conunercitil sex exploitation. 

(continued. .) 
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governments, local governments, and nonprofit, nongovenmiental victims' servdce organizations to 
establish, develop, expand, and strengthen assistance programs for U.S. citizens or LPRs who are the 
subject of sex trafficking or severe forms of trafficking in persons that occurs, in whole or in part, within 
the United States.^'^ RL. 109-164 also directs tlie Secretary’ of HHS to establish a pilot program to 
establish residential treatment facilities in the United States for U.S. citizen and LPR juveniles subjected 
to trafficking within the United States."*' In addition. P.L. 109-164 also directs the Attorney General to 
make grants to state and local law' enforcement agencies to establish, develop, expand, or strengdien 
programs to investigate and prosecute acts of severe forms of trafficldng in persons w'hich involve United 
States citizens, or LPRs <uid tliat occur in the United States, including investigating mid prosecuting 
persons w'ho engage in the purchase of commercial sex acts.^° Tliese three grant programs are authorized 
through FY2011.'* 

The William Wilbcrforcc Trafficking Victims Protection Rcauthorization Act of 2008 (PL. 1 10-457) 
reauthorized die grant programs created in P.L. 109-164. In addition, the act also created a new grant 
program to be administered jointly by tlie Secretary of HHS and tlie Attorney General to provide servdees 
to U.S. citizen victims of severe forms of trafficking.'’' 

Actual Services Provided for U.S. Citizen/LPR and Noncitizen Victims 

The Departments of Justice (DOJ), HHS, and Labor (DOL) have programs or administer grants to non- 
profit organizations and other entities to provide services to trafficking victims.^' Tliere is contiision over 


(...contmued) 


All eslimaled 80 percent of such individuals are women ;md girls. 

(3) Since the enactment of the TralTi eking Victims Protection Act of 2001), United States eflorts to combat 
triitTicking in persons hfivc focused piimarilv on Ihc inlemational LratTicking in persons, including the 
LriitTicking of foreign citizens into the United States. 

(4) Trafficldng in persons also occurs wicliin the borders ofa countw, including the United States. 

(5) No laiown studies exist that quantify the problem of b afficking in children for the pmpose of commercial 
sexual exploitation in the United States According to a reiiort issued hy researchers at the Universitv of 
Pennsylvania in 200 1 , as many as .300,000 children in the United States are at nsk for commercial sexual 
exploitation, including Lrafticking, at any given time. 


(6) Runaway and homeless children in tlie United States are highly susceptible to being domestically 
trafficked for conunercial sexual exploitation. According to tlie National Runaway Switchboard, eveiy day in 
the Uiuted States, between 1,300,000 and 2,800,000 ninaway and homeless youth live on tlie streets. One out 
of every secen eliiklren will rim away irom home before the age of 18.. . 


"" §202,42 LI.S.C. §14044a. 
® §203, 42U.S.C. §14044b, 
§204,22U.S.C. §7105(1). 


The ciurent authorization levels for each year, TY200S through rY201 1 are; $8 million for TTTTS grants for victims' seivices 
for U.S. citizens and LPRs; S5 million for the residential tieatmeiit pilot program; and S20 million to DOJ grants for law 
enlbrcement. 


lhM57, §213. 

' In addition, the Legal Services Corporation has inslruclcd its lawyers to provide legal assislimcc to trafficking victims. The 
Legal Services Corporation (LSC). established by Congress, is a private, nonprofit, federally fiaidcd corporation that helps 
(■ continued. .) 
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whether U.S. citizens as well as noncitizens are eligible for sendees under all the anti-trafficking grant 
programs, and whether Congress has provided funding for programs that target U.S. citizen and LPR 
victims. Notably, the FY2008 Attorney General s Annua! Report to Congress on U.S. Government 
Activities to Combat Trafficking in Persons states, "the funds provided under tlie TVPA by the federal 
government for direct scrvdccs to victims arc dedicated to assist non-U.S. citizen victims and may not 
currently be used to assist U.S. citizen victims. Nonetheless, each year since FY2008, Congress has 
appropriated approximately $ 1 0 million to HHS to "carry- out the Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 
2000.'"^^ Thus, It appears likely that the flmding would be available for benefits and programs specifically 
for U.S. citizens tliat were authorized under the reauthorization acts. 

Regardless of flmding, there seems to be disagreement over whether U.S. citizen and noncitizen victims 
of trafficking are eligible for each of the programs discussed below. Certification by HHS appears to be a 
necessary-’ condition of receiving trafficking victims' services from HHS, DOT. and the Legal Services 
Corporation, under the programs created in the Victims of Trafficking and Violence Protection Act (P.L. 
106-386. §107(b)(l). 22 U.S.C. §7105(b)(l)). as enacted in 2000.^^ As discussed below, certification is a 
process that enables noncitizen trafficking victims to be classified as such, and therefore eligible for 
services. U.S. citizen and LPR trafficking victims are not required to be certified by HHS, and indeed 
would not meet the criteria to be certified since certification applies only to foreign nationals who need an 
immigration status (e.g. T status or continued presence)''’^ to remain in the United States. Nonetheless, a 
2007 report by the Senior Policy Operating Group on Trafficking m Persons (SPOG) states "...there are 
not many differences in trafficking victims' eligibility for the services we reviewed when one looks at the 
relevant statutes..." However, the report docs note that U.S. citizen victims may have less intensive case 


(...contmued) 


provide legal assistance to low-mcoine people m civil (i.e., non-cnniinal) matters. DO.T, Assessment of U.S. Activities to Combat 
Trafficking in Persom: Pi, seal tear 2008, p.7. 
p. 9. 

(P.T.. 111-1 I7,P.T.. I I 1-8, P.1,. I 10-161). For FY2005 through FY2007, money was appropriated to. "’cany out the Trafficking 
Victims Pi-otection Act of 2003 (P-I-- 1 08-1 9.3).” (P.P. 110-5, C.\.. 109-149. P.I.. i08-447.) 

"fin] the case of nonentitlement jirogratns, subject to the availahilitv- of ajijiroirriations, the Secretarv-' of TTealth and TTuman 
Servdees, the Secretarv-' of T.abor. the Board of Directors of thcT.cgal Scrtnccs Corporation, and the heads of other Federal 
agencies shall expand baiefits and seivices to victims of sev-erc fonns of tiafficking in persons in the United States,. . . without 
regard lo the imiuigralion slalus of such viclims.. ..For the purposes of Ibis paragraph, lire lemi "vicluu of a severe form of 
IraHickiiig m persons” means only a person — (i) who has been subjected to an acl or practice described m section 103(8) as in 
elTecl on the date of the enaclmenl of this Acl; and (ii)(l) who has not attained 18 years of age: or (il) who is lire subject of a 
certiiication. ... [CJerliiicalion.. . is a certification by the Secretarv- of HealQi and Hiimim Services. ..Ihat the person. ..(i) is willing 
lo assist m every reasonable w ay in the investigation ;md prosecution of severe fonns of Iraflicking in persons or is imable lo 
cooperate wiQr such a request due lo physicid or psychological Iraunia, and (il)(aa) lias made a bona fide application for a visa 
imder section 101(a)(15X f) of Ihe hmiiigration ;md Nationality Act.. . dial has nol been denied, or (bb) is a person whose 
continued presence in the United States the Secretary of Homeland Security is ensuring m order lo effectuate prosecution of 
Iraflickers in persons.” 

TVi'A of 2000 created a new nonurmiigranl category, known as 'f status or 'I'-visa, for ahens who are viclims of severe fonns 
of himian IrafLickmg. Federal law enforcement officials who encoimter viclims of severe fonns of trafficking and are potential 
witnesses lo llial Iraflicking may request lhat DHS grant lire contmued presence of the alien in lire United Slales. Historically, lire 
Attorney General has liad the discretionary authority to use a variety of statutory- and administrative mechanisms to ensure tire 
alien's contmued presence. For more on immigration relief for trafficking victims, see CRS Report RL34317, Trafficking in 
Persons: US. Policy and Is, sues for Congress, by Liana Sim Wyler and Ahson Siskin. 
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management sen-’ices compared to noncitizens/^^ In addition, only noncitizen trafficking victims are 
eligible for refugee-specific programs/^ 

Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) 

The TVPA requires HHS to expand benefits and scr\'iccs to victims of severe forms of trafficking in the 
United States, without regard to the immigration status of such victims^”'’ HHS administers grant 
programs to non-profit and other organizations that directly serve trafficking victims and provides 
information to the public about trafficldng. The grants for victims' ser\hces. as well as certain benefits 
solely for noncitizen victims, are provided by tlie Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) in the 
Administration of Children and Families. According to ORR, the office docs not provide any scr\ ices to 
U.S. citizen victims of trafficking, altliough such services are authorized under TVPA, as discussed above. 
Tlie director of ORR’s Anti-Trafficking in Persons Division notes that this is because Congress has not 
appropriated any monev' specifically towards these services.^' 

As discussed above, each year since FY2008. Congress has appropriated approximately S 1 0 million to 
HHS to ”carr\^ out the Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 2000.”°^ Thus, it is unclear whether the 
appropriated funds are just for the original \dctims' service program created in P.L, 106-386 or includes 
funding for the programs for U.S. citizens, created in P.L. 109-164 and P.L. 110-457. (As discussed in the 
Issues section below, it appears likely that the funding would be available for benefits and programs that 
were authorized under the reauthorization laws.) 

Certification 

Under the law, to receive these benefits and services, victims of severe forms of trafficking who are at 
least 1 8 years of age must be certified by tlie Secretarv- of HHS, tifter consultation with the Secretarv of 
Homeland Security,^'' as willing to assist in every reasonable way in the investigation and prosecution of 
severe forms of trafficking, having made a bona fide application for a T-visa tliat has not been denied, and 
being granted continued presence in the United States by the Secretarv of Homeland Security to effectuate 


Senior Policy Operating Group on Trafficking in Persons: Subcomnuttee on Domestic Trafficking, Final Report and 
Recommendations, Wasliinglon, DC, Auuusl 2007, hUp://v\'v\'\v.acr.lilis.gov/lraJIickmg/!SPOCTReporl-Pinaiy-5-07.pdr. 

Pcrsoiiid convcrsalion willi ihc Department oL' Health and Hiimim Sen- ices. Administration for Children and hamilies. 
Congressional Affairs, April 2, 2007. 

.agencies shall expand benefits and services to victims of sev'cre fonns of trafficking in pasons in the United States, without 
regard to the iimnigration status of such victims.’' P.L. 106-386, §107(b)f2), 22 U.S.C. §7105(b)f2). 

Personal Communication with U.S. Department of Health and TTuman Scrvnccs. Adminishation for Children andTamilics, 
Office of Refugee Resettlement, Director. Anti-Traffickmg in Persons Division, April 14, 2010. 

"U/L. 111-117,P.L. 111-8,P.L. 110-161. 

The Homeland Security Act of 2002 (HSAi P.L. 107-296) abolislial the hnmigration ;uid Natiiralrialion Service (INS) and 
transferred most of its functions to various bureaus in the new Department of Homeland Security (DHS) effective March 1, 2003. 
in addition, due to HSA, much of the Attorney GeneraTs aulhonty in immigration law is currenQy vested in or shared with the 
Secretarv' of Homeland SecuriW. For more information on the role of the Attorney General and Secretary' of Homeland Security 
over inunigration law, see CRS Report KL3l997,AutlioriTy to Enforce the Immigration and Nationality Act (INA) in the Wake of 
the Homeland Security Act: Legal Issues, by Stephen R. Vina. 
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the prosecution of traffickers in persons.*^ Under the law. trafficking victims under the age of 18 do not 
have to be certified to receive benefits and services, but it is HHS policy to issue eligibility letters to such 
victims. Although the law docs not differentiate between U.S. citizen and noncitizen trafficking victims, 
according to HHS, U.S. citizen trafficking victims do not liave to be certified to receive sendees. As 
discussed above, the concept of certification docs not apply to U.S. citizen and LPR victims. ORR 
provides certification and eligibility letters for victims. 

Victims' Services Through The Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) 

ORR funds and facilitates a variefi- of programs to help refugees achieve “economic and social self- 
sufficiency in their new homes in the United States," and only noncitizen victims of severe forms of 
trafficking are eligible for these programs tliat are intended to help needy refugees who are ineligible to 
receive benefits from mainstream federal assistance programs. In addition, minor noncitizen victims can 
participate in the Unaccompanied Refugee Minor (URM) Program.^^ As discussed above, TVPA as 
amended, authorized flmds for HHS to provide similar assistance to U.S. citizen trafficking victims (but it 
is unclear if this program has been funded). While both U.S. citizen and noncitizen trafficking victims arc 
eligible for the general federal public benefits (e g., Medicaid), only noncitizen trafficking victims arc 
eligible for the benefits specifically designed for refugees. 

ORR also provides grants to organizations tliat render assistance specific to the needs of victims of 
trafficking, such as temporary housing, independent living skills, cultural orientation, transportation 
needs, access to appropriate educational programs, and legal assistance and referrals. ORR may also 
supply trafficking victims with intensive case management programs to help tlie victim find housing and 
employment, and provide mental health counseling and specialized foster care programs for children. 
Tliese services are currently not available to U.S. citizen trafficking victims. 


®'TVPA §l07(bXI)(P); 22U.S.C. §7l05(bXl)(r,). 

Personal conversation, Department ot‘ Health and Human Services, Administration for Cliildren and Families, Congressional 
Affairs, April 2, 2007. 

P.L. 106-386, §107(bXl)(A), 22 U.S.C. §7105(bXl)(A).ORIl-fLinded activities include cash and medical assistance, social 
services to help refugees become socially and economically self-sufticient, and targeted assistance for impacted areas (i.e., areas 
where refugees have been resettled). Special refugee cash assistance (RCA) and refugee medical assistance (RMA) are the heart 
of tlte refugee program. RCA and RMA are admimstered by tlte states. Hie eligibihty of noncitizens for public assistance 
programs is based on a complex set of rules tliat are determmed largely by the type of noncitizen in question and the nature of 
services being offered. For cxanqilc, refugees arc eligible for Medicaid for fiv'c years after entry/grant of status, tlien made 
ineligible (unless they became citizens or qualified under another status). For a discussion of tlie eligibility of trafficking victims 
for state and federal means tested benefits see CRS Rc]iort RT..3.3809, Noncilizen F.ligihilily for Federal Public Assistance: Policy 
Overview and Trends, by Ruth Ellen Waseni. 

This provision was added in P.T. I 1 0-457, §2.35(b)(2). Through the URM jirogram, ORR works with state and local semce 
providers, as w^ell as v'olunteei' agencies, to provide URMs with foster placement, sei vices, and any needed care. Unaccompanied 
reftigee minors (URMs) are refugee children m the United States under the age of 1 8, without a ]iarent or close relative who is 
willing or able to care for them. For more on URMs. see CRS Report RT,.34414. Unaccompanied Refugee \ finors, by Chad C. 
Haddul. 

For additional information on programs for refugees see CRS Report RL3 1269, Refugee Admissions and Resertlemenr Policy, 
by Andorra Bruno. 
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111 addition, ORR provides grants to organizations to provide street outreach services to help identify 
victims of trafficking among populations they already senice. In FY2()()8, these grantees made contact 
with approximately 1,660 victims or suspected victims; 1,209 U.S. citizens, 373 foreign citizens, and 78 
persons whose citizenship could not be determined.'"'^ ORR piloted a program during which community 
outreach workers who located a U.S. citizen DMST v'ictim were given a letter from ORR to giv'C to the 
child stating that the child may be a victim of human trafficking and might qiialif}’ for services as such. 
Nonetheless, ORR does not provide any servaces to U.S. citizen or LPR child victims of trafficking.™ 

Rescue and Restore Victims of Human Trafficking Campaign 

HHS, through ORR. also conducts outreach to inform victims of sen ices and to educate the public about 
trafficking.^' HHS has established the Rescue and Restore Victims of Human Trafficking public 
awareness campaign, which promotes public awareness about trafficking and the protections available for 
trafficking victims. The goal of the campaign is to help communities identify^ and serve victims of 
trafficking, supporting them in coming forward to receive services and aid law enforcement. HHS tiinded 
three contracts to ‘■‘■intermediary “ organizations to foster connections between the Rescue and Restore 
campaign and local service provision. These intermediaries serve as the focal points for regional public 
awareness campaign activities and aid in victim identification. In FY2()()8, intermediaries made contact 
with at least 568 victims or suspected victims: 319 U.S. citizens, 210 foreign citizens, and 39 persons 
whose citizenship could not be determined.'’^ 

In addition to promoting public awareness about trafficking, HHS through the Rescue and Restore 
campaign has established anti-traffickmg coalitions in 25 areas.™ Anotlier component of the campaign is 
the creation of a toll-free National Human Trafficking Resource Center (NHTRC) available for advice 
and vdetim care referrals 24-hours a day. It is unknown how many of the 398 requests made to NHTRC 
for victim care referrals in FY2()()8 were for U.S. citizen victims. In addition, of the calls referencing 
potential trafficking situations, 40% referenced trafficking of foreign nationals while nearly 1 8% 
referenced trafficking of U.S. citizens or LPRs.™ 


DOJ, Attor/iev General 's .i/tnnal Report to Congress on U.S. Goeernment Activities to Combat Trafficking in Persons: Fiscal 
Year 2008, p. 19. 

PcTdoniil CoiTUTHinicalion vvilli l.I.S. Dcpitrlmciil of Hcallh imdHiiniitn Services, Adniiiiislralion for Cliildren and Families, 
Office of Refugee Resettlement, Director, Anti-Trafficking in Persons Division, April 1-1, 2010. 

' Dejmitment of .Tusticc. Atlonicy General \s Annual Report to Congre.s.s on U.S. G(n>emrtienl .Activities to Combat Ttvfficking in 
Persons: Fiscal Year 2007. May 2008: p. 10. 

'-Ibid,p. 16. 

These areas are: Houslon, Texas, Las Vegas, Mevada; Mew York, Nev\' York, Milvx'aiLkee, Wisconsin; Mewark, Mew Jersey, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Phoenix, Arizona; Portland, Oregon; St. T.ouis, Missouri; San Francisco, California; Sacramento, 
California; Louisvdlle, Kentucky; Nashvnlle, Tennessee; Columhris, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; San Diego, T.os Angeles, and Orange 
Counties in Califonha; and statewide in Colorado, Idaho, Florida, Georgia, Tllmois, Minnesota, and North Carolina. DO.T, 
Allomev General ’s .Annual Report to ( on U.S. Government .Activities to ( 'ombal Trafficking in Persons: Fiscal Year 

200S,p.[4. 

Department of Ilealtli and Unman Services, “About Human Trafficking,’' available at hrtp:/Avw’rv.acf lilis.gov/trafficking/ 
aboul/inde.vlilnil#vvvvd. 
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Department of Justice (DOJ) 

Office of Victims of Crime 

The TVPA of 2000 created a grant program administered by the Attornc\' General (AG) to provide grants 
to states. Indian tribes, local governments, and nonprofit victims' services organizations to develop, 
expand or strengthen victims' service programs for trafficking victims/^ Tliis grant program is 
administered through DOJ’s Office for Victims of Crime (OVC) and provides emergency services, 
including temporarv- housing, medical care, crisis counseling and legal assistance, to victims as soon as 
they have been identified, prior to certification by HHS (discussed above)/'" According to DOJ, OVC 
awards grants to non-govcrnnieiital organizations to provide trafficking victims with comprehensive or 
specialized services, and training and technical assistance to grantees for program support and 
enhancement.^^ According to the Allorney General's Annual Report to Congress on U.S. Government 
Activities to Combat Trafficking in Persons: Fiscal Year 2008. the overall goals of this program arc to 
"address the effect of the 1 996 Welfare Reform Act's restrictions on [non-U. S. citizen, non-LPR status 
trafficking victims’] access to public benefits. While this goal would imply that only noncitizens arc 
eligible for tliis grant program, since certification is not a requirement to receive services, U.S. citizens 
and noncitizens may also be eligible for services. Additionally, U.S. citizen and LPR trafficking victims 
may be eligible for victims’ assistance and compensation from OVC through the Crime Victims Fund.^'^ 

In FY2009, OVC began funding a grant for DMST victims - Services for Domestic Minor Victims of 
Human Trafficking.^'* The purposes of the grant arc to (1) provide a comprehensive array oftimcly and 
high quality services, including intensive case management and shelter, to victims of sex and labor 
trafficking who arc U.S. citizens or lawful permanent residents imdcr the age of 18; (2) develop, enhance, 
or expand tlie community response to domestic minor victims of all fonns of human trafficking; and (3) 
produce a final report about the implementation of the project so that lessons can be disseminated through 
the OVC to the field of trafficking.*'' 


P.T.. 1 06oR6, § 1 07(bX2); 22 U.S.C §r7 1 05(b)(2)(A). 

The jji'ograin is laiowi as the Seixices for Traftlcking Victnns Discretionary Grant Program. 

DO.T, AUomev (jenei'al s Annual Report to C.ongre.'is on U.S. Government Activities to Combat Trcifjickinf' in Persons: Fiscal 

Year 2008, p. 22. 

YOOl.Attornev General's Animal Report to Congress on U.S. Government Activities to Combat Trafficking in Persons: Fiscal 
Year 2008. -p. 24. 

for a descriplion of services olTered by OVC, see CRS Report RL32579, Yictims of Crime Compensation and A.ssi. stance: 
Buckgromtd and Funding, by Cclinda Franco. 

The granl is aullioiizcd midcr 22 (.I.S.C 7105(b)(2XA), perlaining lo grants made by the Allomcy General to develop, expand 
or strengthen victim scivacc programs for victims of trafficking in the United States. 

OVC awarded cooperative agreements, each for SHOO, 01)0, for a period of three yeai's to tlirec organizations: Safe Horizon, a 
youth-service provider for runaway and homeless youLh and other vulnerable youth in Nev\' York; Salvation Army in Chicago, 
which seeks to combat sex Irafl'icking of children; and Standing Against Global HxploiLation (SAGH), a pmvider of serv ices lo 
minor and adult victims of commercial sexual exploitation in San f rancisco. 'Hie grants have demonstrated how comprehaisive 
services will be provided to bolli male and female victims of sex and labor Irafl'icking; and documented how they will work 
collaboralively with juvenile justice system professioiiids, cliild wellare service providers, and oLher youLh-serving organizations 
lo ensure that a comprehensive array of services are provided lo viclims. U.S. Department of Justice, Oilice of Justice Programs, 
(continued. .) 
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111 addition, the Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA) began tlie Anti-Huinan Trafficking Task Force 
Initiative in 2()()4, Currently, there are 41 task forces funded through this initiative. As of the end of 
December 2008, OVC had 36 active grants to victims* services organizations working in collaboration 
witli these task forces to coordinate services on behalf of tlie victims. 

Department of Labor (DOL) 

dot's Employment and Training Administration (ETA) Onc-Stop Career Centers provide job search 
assistance, career counseling, and occupational skills training to trafficking victims. Under TVPA these 
victims must be certified as trafficking victims. In addition, victims betw-een the ages of 16 and 24 — both 
U.S. citizen victims and noncitizen victims who have work authorization — may be eligible to participate 
in Job Corps. Job Corps is a program for vulnerable young people ages 16 tlirough 24 that provides job 
training and related services primarilv at residential centers maintained by organizations that contract with 
DOL. 

Domestic Investigations of Trafficking Offenses®^ 

Human traffickmg investigations are often complicated by language and humanitarian issues (e.g., the 
victim has been traumatized and is unable to aid in the investigation), as well as logistical challenges and 
difficulties (c.g., transporting, housing, and processing the victims). In addition, certain types of 
investigative techniques, such as controlled delivery operations, cannot be used. Moreover, unlike drug 
trafficking cases where the contraband itself is proof of the illegal activity, the successful prosecution of 
trafficking cases relies on the availability of witnesses who may refuse to testify because of fear of 
retribution against tliemselves or their families.^' 

Within the United States, the Departments of Justice (DOJ) and Homeland Sccurify (DHS) hav e primary 
responsibilitv' for investigating and prosecuting sex traffickers. The majority of the cases are investigated 
by agents in DHS's U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) and DOJ's Federal Bureau of 


(...contmued) 


OLTicc for Victims of Crime, ''Amioimcing the Awitrdccs Jjom OVC's Services for Domestic Minor Victims," press release. 2009: 
and U.S. iXpartment of Justice, OfLice of Justice Programs. OHice for Victims of Crime, OVC FY09 Sennees for Domestic 
Minor Victims of Human Ttafficldug Hiinding /binouncement, 2009. 

Catholic Bishops, .4 Guide for Legal Advocates Providing Services to Victims of Human Trafficking, p. Appendix 1-6. 

This section is based on the information in Department of Justice, Department of Health and TTuman Services, Department of 
State, Department of T,abor, Department of TTomeland Security, and U.S. Agency of International Dev'elojnnent, Assessment of 
ILS. Gmcmment P.fforts to Comhal Trafficking in Persons. Sejhember 2007, and on Department of .Tustiec, DO.T, Attorney 
General 's Annual Report to Congress on U.S. Government Activities to Combat Trafficking in Persons: Fiscal Year 200S. 

Controlled deliveiv is an inv'estigative technique in which law enforcement knowingly allows a shipment to ti avel to its 
destination so Qiat law enforcement can learn more about a criminal enterprise and Qie people involved. 

U.S. Government Accountability Office, Combating Alien Smuggling, Opportunities Exist to Improve the Federal Response, 
GAO-05-305, May 2005, p. 10. (Hereafter cited as GAO, Combating Alien Smuggling, Opportunities Exist to Improve the 
Federal Response.) 
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Investigation (FBI), who coordinate as appropriate.^' In addition, DOJ, tliroughtlie Child Exploitation and 
Obscenities Section (CEOS) and the U.S. Attorneys' Offices, prosecutes sex traffickers under the TVPA 
and other laws relating to child sexual exploitation. 

Department of Homeland Security (DHS) 

U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) 

The Human Smuggling and Trafficking Unit (HSTU) in ICE is primarily responsible for child sex 
trafficking in^ estigations. HSTU coordinates with other units within ICE - such as the Cj'ber Crimes 
Center, the Law Enforcement Support Center, and the Financial, Narcotics, and Public Safety Division - 
and units in other agencies to combat this form of trafficking. In FY2008, ICE arrested 189 individuals 
for human trafficking offenses, 1 28 of which were related to sexual exploitation. The data do not, 
however, distinguish the proportion of arrests that were made for violations related to minors or adults.^’ 

Department of Justice (DOJ) 

Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), Civil Rights Unit 

The Civil Rights Unit (CRU) of the FBI is responsible for investigating cases of domestic child sex 
trafficking as well as other trafficking offenses. The CRU coordinates ^vith other FBI units such as the 
Organized Crime and Crimes Against Children Units to investigate these sex trafficking cases. In 2005, 
the FBI launched a Human Trafficking Initiative. This initiative employs the FBI field offices to use a 
threat assessment to determine the e.xistence and scope of trafficking in their region, participate in tlie 
anti-trafficking task force, as well as conduct investigations and report significant case developments to 
the CRU. According to the most recent data, bet^veen FY2001 and FY2008, the CRU opened 787 
trafficking cases, resulting in 308 convictions.^^ 

Tlie FBI, along with tlie Child Exploitation and Obscenities Section of DOJ and tlie National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children (NCMEC), both discussed below, participates in the Innocence Lost 
Initiative, an Initiative dedicated specifically to combating domestic minor sex trafficking. The FBI has 


The division of rcsjwnsibilitics between these two agencies is not clearly delineated which may lead to a lack of coordination 
between tlie agencies as well as possibly some dujdicative effoits. In addition, according to an ICR Office of Investigations (OI) 
official, the Border Patrol only has a minor role in alien smuggling and trafficking investigations and is required to coordinate 
with OI l')eforc initiating anti-smuggling investigations. GAO, Immigralicm F.nforccnieni: DIIS lias Jneorporafed Jmmigraiion 
Enforcement Objectis-es and Is Addressing Future Planning Reepirements (2004), p. 9. 

DOJ, Al.I.oniev (ieneral 'v Annual Report lo ( 'ongress on U.S. CioverTinienl .AclivUics lo Combal Tra/Jicking in PeKwns: Fiscal 

}W 2005, pp. 37-38. 

DOJ, Attor/iev General 's .4/mual Report to Congress on U.S. Gorernment Activities to Combat Trafficking in Persons: Fiscal 
Year pp. 35-36. 
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established 34 Innocence Lost Task forces around the countr\-. This has led to tlie prosecution of over 500 
perpetrators - pimps and organized criminals - as well as the rescue of nearly 900 children. 

Child Exploitation and Obscenities Section (CEOS) 

The Child Exploitation and Obscenities Section of the DOJ works with the US. Attorneys' Offices to 
prosecute individuals wLo violate federal laws relating to child pornography; child prostitution, obscenit\; 
trafficking, child sex tourism, and international parental kidnapping. With specific respect to prosecuting 
domestic minor sex trafficking, statues available to prosecute such crimes include but are not limited to: 

• 18 U.S.C. §1591 - Recruiting, enticing, or obtaining (including via force, fraud, or 
coercion) individuals to engage in commercial sex acts, or benefiting from such 
activities; 

• 1 8 U.S.C. §242 1 - Transporting individuals across state or international lines for 
prostitution or other unlawful sexual activities, 

• 18 U.S.C. §2422 - Enticing or coercing an individual to cross a state or international line 
for prostitution or other unlawful sexual activities; 

• 18 U.S.C. §2423 - Transporting a minor across state or international lines for prostitution 
or other unlawful sexual activities; 

• 18 U.S.C. §2424 - Keeping an alien in a house or place of prostitution; and 

• 18 U.S.C. §2241(c) - Engaging in interstate travel for sexual activities with a child under 
1 2; and sexual activities with a child under 16, 

Notably, only 18 U.S.C. §1591 is an anti-trafficking statute created in TVPA. In addition, the provisions 
that were created in other laws reference tliat the crime is prosecutable so long as tlie victim is brought 
across states lines; however, victims do not have to be removed from their communities in order to be 
considered eligible under TVPA. 

Human Smuggling and Trafficking Center 

In July 2004, the Secretaries of the Departments of State (DOS) and Homeland Securit) , and the Attorney 
General signed a charter to establish the Human Smuggling and Trafficking Center (HSTC). The 
hitelligence Reform and Terrorism Protection Act of 2004 (P.L. 108-458, §7202), signed into law' on 
December 1 7, 2004, formalized the HSTC. The HSTC serves as the federal government’s information 
clearingliouse and intelligence center for all federal agencies addressing human smuggling, human 
trafficking, and the potential use of smuggling routes by terrorists. It is unclear how much of the HSTC's 
resources are foeused on DMST. 


National Center tor Missing and Exploited Cliildren (NCMEC), Statement of Ernie Allen. President and CEO, NCMEC, For 
the Congressional Human Trafficldng Caucus, "Child Sex Trafficlang in America", Februaiy' 18, 2010, 
hUp://vvvv\v.missingkids.com/missingkids/serviel/NevvsEvent8er\iel?L;mguageCoiinlr}=en_US&Fageid=4219. 
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other Responses to Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking 

Recently policy makers and researchers have begun viewing commercial child sexual exploitation as 
human trafficking. Nonetheless, while anti-trafficking statutes are fairly new, having first been enacted in 
2000, the issue of commercial child sexual exploitation is not. Thus, there arc other laws and programs 
that attempt to address the issues surrounding the commercial sexual exploitation of children, some of 
which have been in existence for several decades. 

Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) 

Runaway and Homeless Youth Program 

As discussed above, runaway youth are particularly at risk for becoming victimized by sex traffickers. 
From the early 20th century through the 1960s. the needs of runaway and homeless youth were handled 
locally through child welfare agencies, juvenile justice courts, or both. The 1970s marked a shift toward 
federal oversight of programs that help youth who had run afoul of the law, including those who 
committed status offenses . In 1974, Congress passed the Runaway Youth Act of 1974 as Title III of the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act (P.L. 93-415) to assist runaways outside of the juvenile 
justice and child welfare systems. The federal Runaway and Homeless Youth (RT-TY) program has since 
been expanded through reauthorization laws enacted approximateh’ every five v ears since Ihe 1970s, most 
recently by the Reconnecting Homeless Youth Act (P.L. 110-378). 

Tlie RHY program, administered by the Family and Youth Sendees Bureau (FYSB) of HHS, includes 
three programs to assist runaway and homeless youth. Two of the programs — the Basic Center program 
(BCP) and Transitional Living program (TLP) — provide shelter, counseling, and related services to 
youth.'^^ Wliile the BCP and TLP generally do not specialize in sendees for runaway and homeless DMST 
victims, a small number of BCP and TLP grantees provide sendees for these victims. For example. 
YouthCare, a TLP grantee in Seattle, provides four beds and sendees specifically for nmaw ay and 
homeless youth who are victims of commercial sexual exploitation.'’" 

Tlie third RHY program, the Street Outreach program (SOP), provides street-based outreach and 
education, including treatment, counseling, provision of information, and referrals for runaway, homeless, 
and street youth who have been subjected to or arc at risk of being subjected to sexual abuse and 
exploitation. Trained workers, some of w hom are employed b\ BCPs and TLPs (and other runaway and 


A status offense is an offense tliat would not be considered a entne if coininittcd by an adult (e.g., truancy or underage 
dnnlcing). 

Congress appropiiated S 97.7 million for the two programs in FY2009, which funded 37.'5 BCP shelters and 2 1 5 TT.Ps in all 50 
states, the Distiict of Columbia, America Samoa, Cuam, and Pueito Rico. That same year, over 40,000 youth received BCP 
services ;md nearly 4,000 received TLP ser\'ices. 

Tins iiilbmtation was provided by the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Admhiistration for Cliildren and 
Fctmilies, Admimsiralion on Children, Youth, and Families, Family and Youth Services Bureau, March 2010. 
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homeless youth shelters that are not federall}' funded), visit youth on the street to provide these sendees 
and referrals. 

Tlie RHY program also funds the National Runaway Switchboard (NRS) wliich serves as the national 
cominunication system for runaway and homeless youth, The NRS mission is to keep runaway and at-risk 
youth safe and off the streets. NRS operates a 24-hour hotline to provide crisis mten'ention, referrals to 
community resources, and family reunification. NRS staff are trained on issues around child sexual 
exploitation and provide training to RHY and other grantees about the forms of sexual exploitation among 
runaway and homeless youth. 

Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) and Family and Youth Services Bureau (FYSB) 
Coordination 

In 2008, staff from Family and Youth Services Bureau (FYSB) and Office of Refugee Resettlement 
(ORR) provided training to five RHY grantee sites. The grantees were funded under the BCP, TLR 
and/or SOR The purpose of tlie training vvas to familiarize ORR staff with tlie work of FYSB grantees and 
to develop and field test a training module for new ORR and FYSB grantees on ORR procedures in 
processing or certifying trafficked youth. The training highlighted the differences between domestic and 
foreign trafficking victims, the different services tliey can receive, as well as emerging issues related to 
providing services to these y outh such as labeling youth as victims or offenders and defining trafficking. 
According to ORR, tliis training did not result in identifying youth as victims of trafficking .'^^ 

Department of Justice (DOJ) 

Missing and Exploited Children's Program 

The Missing Children’s Assistance Act (RL. 98-473). as amended, authorizes funding for the Missing and 
Exploited Children’s (MEC) program. Hie act is the centerpiece of federal efforts to prevent the 
abduction and sexual exploitation of children, and to recover those children who go missing. The act 
directed DOJ’s Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Rrevention (OJJDR) to establish botli a toll- 
free number to report missing and exploited children and a national resource center for missing and 
exploited children: coordinate public and private missing and exploited children’s programs; and provide 


Approximately S 1 7.7 million was ai'jj'nopriatcd to fnnd 1 64 grantees in FY2009, many of ojierate in coordination with the two 
shekel' programs. In FY2()09, sheet workers with the grantee organizations made S12.41 S contacts witli sheet youth. Most of 
these received written materials about refenal services, health and hygiene jiroducts, and food and drink items. No othei' 
informaLion is collected about the youth who receive assistance through SOP. 

Tins inlbnuation was provided by the National Runaway Switchboard. April 2010. 

The sites w-ere in San Diego, CA, and Austin, Galveston, and San Antonio, Texas. This mfomiation was jTovided by the U.S. 
Depaitment of TTealth and TTuman Services, Adminishation for Children and Families, Adminishation on Children, Youth, and 
Fcuuilies, Familv and YouQi Services Bureau, March 2010. 

Personal Conununication vvithU.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families, 
OtTice of Refugee Reset llemenl. Director, Anti-TrafLicking m Persons Division, April 14, 2010. 
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training and technical assistance to recover missing children and to assist law enforcement entities m 
combating child exploitation. For FY2()1 0, Congress appropriated S7() million for the MEC program, 

Since 1984, tlie National Center for Missing and Exploited Children (NCMEC) has sen’ed as the national 
resource center and has carried out many of the objectives of the act in collaboration with OJJDP, 

NCMEC operates the CyberTipline, which allows the public and electronic communication service 
providers to report the enticement of children for sexual acts, cliild sexual molestation not in tlie family, 
child pornography, sex tourism of children, and child victims of prostitution, NCMEC analysts from the 
Exploited Children s Unit send verified reports to the appropriate Internet Crimes Against Children Task 
Forces (see below) or, when appropriate, the local police agencies. The CyberTipline also accepts reports 
of misleading domain names and unsolicited materials sent to children, which arc then referred to the 
Child Exploitation and Obscenities Section (CEOS). Federal law enforcement agents and analysts co- 
located at NCMEC prepare and scr\ c subpoenas based on leads from the CyberTipline, and reported leads 
are referred to field offices.'^ The FBI uses CyberTipline reports to gain leads for their Innocence Lost 
Project on domestic child trafficking. 

In addition to funding NCMEC. the MEC program currently supports (1) the Internet Crimes Against 
Children (ICAC) Task Force program to assist state and local law enforcement cyber units investigate 
possible incidents of online child sexual exploitation; (2) tcclmical assistance for the AMBER Alert 
System, which coordinates state efforts to broadcast bulletins in the most serious child abduction cases; 
and (3) grant programs for researching and combating child sexual exploitation and promoting child 
safety-’ in general.’’^ According to the funding announcement for the grants, commercial sexual exploitation 
describes a range of crimes of a sexual natural committed against victims y-ounger tlian age 1 8, primarily 
or entirely for financial or other economic reasons, including trafficking for sexual purposes, prostitution, 
sex tourism, mail-order bride trades and early marriage, pornography, stripping, and sexual performances. 

In FY2()()9, the two grants for researching and combating sexual exploitation are as follows: 

• Improving Community Response to the Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children 
(CSEC): This program supports three communities in combating the commercial sexual 


Federal law entbreement officials from five agencies (FBI, US Postal Inspection Sennee, U.S. Marshals Service, Immigration 
and Customs Fmforcement Agency, and the State Department) woi k full- or j^ait-time at NCMF.C investigating missing and 
exploited children cases, as they pertain to their federal jurisdiction. 

For example, Girls Educational and Mentoring Services (GEMS), Inc., a non-profit organization that provides shelter, 
counseling, and other services to victims of sex trafficking, received funding from OJJDP to assist the tliree conununides 
receiving the Improving Community Resjionse grant witli increasing and im]Toving their cajiacity to ]novide services to sexually 
exploited and ti afiicked youth. GEMS also received funding under the Ameiican Recoveiy and Rcinvestmait Act (P.T,. 111-5) 
that Vrus appropiiatcd to the Missing and Exploited Childrctvs TCAC program and tlie Department of .Tusticc's Office of Victims 
of Crime (OVC). Unda' the TCAC grant, GEMS is to provide training to ICC task forces in five cities, including training on 
internet facilitated crimes against youth victims of conunercial sexaial exploitation. 

U.S. Deiiaitment of Justice, Office of Justice Pi ograms, Office of .Tuvemle .Justice and Delinquency Prevention, FY 09 
Improving ( 'onmiunijy Response lo ihe ( 'onmiercial Sexual F.xploilalion oj X hildren and Research on the ( 'ommercial Sexual 
Exploitation of Children. Funding Announcements, 2009. 
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exploitation of children under the age of 1 8 by improving training and coordination 
activities within the community. OJJDP assists communities in developing policies and 
procedures to identify CSEC vietims, adopting best practices for addressing CSEC, and 
completing a needs assessment to identify and fill gaps in local service provision to 
victims, such as mental and physical health services and temporary^ shelter. 

• Research on the Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children: This program supports 
research on the scope and consequences of commercial sexual exploitation of children 
and youth. 

Issues 

Funding and Authority to Assist U.S. Citizen and LPR Victims of 
Trafficking 

An overriding issue concerning victims of DMST is the extent to which the agencies can provide services 
to U.S. citizen and LPR trafficking victims who do not receive certification. As discussed above, a 2007 
report by the Senior Policy Operating Group on Trafficking in Persons (SPOG) states ". . .there are not 
many differences in trafficking victims' eligibility for the ser\’ices 'we reviewed 'when one looks at tlie 
relevant statutes..." However, the report docs note that U.S. citizen victims may have less intensive case 
management seiv’ices compared to noncitizens.’''” Conversely, tlie AG's FY2008 report on anti-trafficking 
efforts states, "the funds provided under the TVPA by the federal government for direct services to 
victims arc dedicated to assist non-U.S. citizen victims and may not currently be used to assist U.S. 
citizen victims.’”"" More recently, ORR has stated that they do not provide services to U.S. citizen 
trafficking victims.’”' Nonetheless, the language in the appropriation acts may give the HHS the authority 
to provide some services to U.S. citizen trafficking victims. The appropriation acts since FY2008 state 
that the money appropriated to HHS is to ‘'carry out tlie Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 2000.”’"^’ 

hi addition, as discussed above, beginning in FY2009, OVC is funding a grant. Sendees for Domestic 
Minor Victims of Human Trafficking, which includes U.S. citizen and LPR victims.'"' According to DOJ, 
this grant is authorized under 22 U.S.C §7 1 05(b)(2)(A). which was included in the TVPA as enacted in 


Senior Policy Operating Group on Trafficking in Persons: Subcommittee on Domestic Trafficking, Final Report and 
Recommendations, Wasliinglon, DC, August 2007, hUp://vvv\Av.acr.lilis.gov7lraffickmg/SPOCtRcporl-Pinalf-)-5-07.pdr. 

DO.I, Anorncy General's Annual Report lo Congress on l/.S. Gm>enimenl Activities to Combat I nijjicking in Persons: Fiscal 
Year 2008, p. 9. 

Personal Communication with U.S. Department of TTcalth and TTuman Services, Administration for Children and Families, 
Office ol'Relugee Resettlement, Director. Anti-Trafficking in Persons Division, April 14, 2010. 

'“I’.L. 111-117, P.L. lll-8,r,L, 110-161. 

’llie grant is aulhonzed under 22 U.S.C 7105(bX2XA), perlaming lo gnmls made by the Attorney Genercd lo develop, expand 
or strengthen victim service programs for victims of trafficking in tlie United States. It is a program that was in TVPA as enacted 
in 2000. U.S. Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Office for Victims of Crime, "Armotmeing the Awardees tfom 
OVC's Services for Domeslic Minor Viclims," press release, 2009. 
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2000. The authorizing language of this grant program does not appear to differentiate between U.S. 
citizen and noncitizen victims. 22 U.S.C §7 105(b)(2)(A) states: 

IN GENERAL. — Subject to theavailabiliW of appropriations, the Attorney General may make grants 
to Stales, hidian tribes, units of local goveminenl. and noiiprofil, nongovemmenlal vicLiins’ service 
organizations to develop, c.vpand. or slrcngdicnvicLim service programs for vicLiins of trafficking.^'''^ 

The funding of this grant appears to be inconsistent with the statement in the FY2008 AG's report that the 
funds appropriated under TVPA can only be used for noncitizen victims. Due to the apparent confusion 
over the authority and funding available to provide sciences to U.S. citizen trafficking victims, Congress 
may choose to clarify the autliorities to provide sendees under tlie TVPA. 

Resources for Trafficking Victims' Services 

A corollary issue is the overall amount of fimding for victim sendees, especially as the focus on sex 
trafficking is broadening to include DMST victims. In FY2010, Congress appropriated approximately 
$22,5 million for sendees to trafficking victims. It is estimated that tliere are approximately 14,000 
noncitizens trafficked into the United States each ycar.'*’^ As discussed above, it is estimated that the 
number of DMST victims could be in tlie hundreds of thousands. Tliis raises several questions: Are the 
resources for trafficking victims, both citizen and noncitizens, adequate? If funds were allocated based on 
estimated citizen populations and noncitizen populations, would certain victims have more trouble getting 
services? To wliat e.xtent are the needs of U.S. citizen and noncitizen victims similar and to w'hat e.xtent 
do they differ? For example, arc noncitizen victims more likely than U.S. citizen victims to identify 
themselves as victims?’ 


Trafficking Victims Treated as Criminals 

Through the Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 2000, Congress legislated that Juveniles who are 
involved in commercial sexual crimes arc to be considered the viclims of these crimes.’"'^ Flowcvcr, 
researchers have cited disparities in the ways that exploited children are labeled at the state and local 
levels. It has been suggested tliat DMST victims- even tliough these children are too young to consent to 
sexual activity with adults - may at times be labeled as child prostitutes or juvenile delinquents and 
treated as criminals rather than being labeled and treated as victims.”''' Tliese children who are arrested 


22 U.S.C §7105(bX2)(A). 

' Dqfaitincnt of .TiLsticc, Dcpartincnt of Health andUuman Scniccs, Dcpaittncut of State. Depaitmciit of T.abor, Dq^artincut of 
Homeland Seeuiity, and U.S. Agency of Internationa] Dcvclopincnt, Assessmern of U.S. Govemmenl ffforl.s lo Comhal 
Trafficking in Persons. June 200J, p. 4. 

Victims of DMST often do not self-identify as victims due to fear of the physical and psychological abuse inflicted by the 
tratficker, or due to the ti auina bonds developed through the victiini/ation iirocess Smith, Vardanian, and Snow, Domesiic k-finor 
Se.r Trafficking: America's ProsTitnted Children, p. 41. 

' See remarks by Senator Idchard Durbin before the U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on the Judiciaiy-, Subconuniltee on 
Human Rights and the Law, In Our Own Backy ard: Child Prostitution andSe.t Trafficking in the United States, 11 1th Cong., 1st 
sess., February 24, 2010. 

Juveniles under the age of 18 - or in some stales, tliis age is 16 or 17 - caimot legally consent to have sexuid relations, and 
(■ continued. .) 
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may then be placed in juvenile detention facilities with juveniles who have committed serious crimes 
instead of in environments where they can receive needed social and protective services. 

DMST victims may enter into tlie juvenile justice system in situations where law enforcement does not 
know tliat the juvenile is a trafficking victim as well as in situations where law enforcement is aware that 
the juvenile is a victim. For instance, a law enforcement officer wiio has not been trained in identifving 
children as DMST victims may mistakenly cliarge tliese children with a crime. On the other hand, an 
officer who recognizes tliat an individual is a victim may charge the individual with a crime so as to place 
the victim into one of the onh' available safe and secure environments - a detention facility within the 
juvenile justice system. 

Results from a 2009 study conducted by Shared Hope International suggest tliat in nine out of 10 U.S. 
cities evaluated with respect to domestic minor sex trafficking, victims had been placed in juvenile 
detention centers.'^"' Tliere is no comprehensive data, however, tliat address the number of prostituted or 
sexuallv trafficked juveniles who are treated as offenders. Two studies, however, provide some insight 
into this number and how law enforcement agencies process children who are prostituted. One of the only 
studies that has attempted to gatlier tliis data relies on National Incident -Based Reporting System 
(NIBRS)'^"^ data Ifom 76 law- enforcement agencies in 1 3 states. Findings from this study, conducted by 
OJJDP, revealed that between 1997 and 2000, 229 juveniles were implicated as offenders in prostitution 
incidents, and arrests were made in about 74% of those cases. Although this percentage of juveniles 
involved in prostitution who were arrested is low-cr than the percentage of adult prostitutes arrested 
(90%)."'^ this nonetheless suggests that in the sample examined, juveniles ivere more likety to be treated 
as offenders tlian as victims. 

hi addition, as part of tlie National Juvenile Prostitution Study (discussed above), juveniles were 
categorized as victims, delinquents, or both victims and delinquents, based on how they were treated by 


(...conlinucxl) 


thus cannot be charged \wth prostitution as a crime. See Shared Hope Tntcmatioual, KCPAT-USA, and The Protection Project of 
tlic Johns Hojikins University School of Advanced International Studies, Report fix)m the U.S. X-fid-Tenn Review an the 
Commercial Sexual Exploilalkm of Children in America. Scptcinba' 2006. p. 1 5. 
htt]i://-v\w\v. sharedhope.org/images/US_MTR_of_CSEC .PDF. 

Smith, Vardanian, and Snow, Doniesric Minor Sex Trafficking: America's Prostituted Children. 

' ' ^ More information on the lack of safe facilities for viclkns of Irafficking is deUiiled elsewhere in lliis memorandmn. 

Smith, Vardaman, and Snow, Domestic Minor Sex Trafficking: .imerica's Prostituted Childrcn\'i. 54. 

^'■*NTBRS is pait of the FBI’s Unifonn Cnmc Reporting (UCR) program. Although both incidait-bascd rqiorting systems. 
NIRRS luesaits more detailed information about crime incidaits than does the UCR. NIBRS does not have as wldcs]uead 
jmrticipatiou from state and local police, and the FBI has indicated that tlie data is not sufficiently robust to make liioad 
generalizations about crime in the United States. See the FBI’s vebsite at htt]')://\vv\w.fl')i.gov/ucr/ucr.htm#uibrs. For more 
iiitbmiation about UCR and NIBRS, see archived CRS Report RL34309,7/ow(l'nw(? in the United Sfate.s is Measured, by 
Nathan James and 1 ,ogan Rishard Council. 

David Finkelhor and Richard Onurod, Pro.siiiution <f .Juveniles: Pat terns From NIRRS, U.S. Depaitineut of .Tustice, Office of 
Justice Programs, Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, June 2004, p. 5. 

""Ibid. 

" ' Mitchell, Finlclehor, and Wola, "Conceptualizing Juvenile Prostitution as Cliild Maltreatment: Findings trom the National 
.luvenile Prostitution Study." 
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the police. Juveniles were categorized as being treated as victims if (1) only the exploiter was arrested or 
(2) the juvenile and exploiter were arrested but the charge against the juvenile was not a prostitution- 
related charge (c.g., disturbing the peace or a drug charge). Juveniles were categorized as being treated as 
delinquents if tliey w'ere the only person arrested or detained. Tlie\' were categorized as being treated as 
both victims and delinquents if the exploiter was arrested on a charge specific to a sexual assault against a 
minor and the Juvenile was also arrested on a prostitution-related charge. Based on this classification, 

53% of juveniles were classified as victims, 3 1% as delinquents, and 16% as botli victims and 
delinquents. For the cases where a child was classified as both a victim and delinquent, researchers 
examined the case summaries more carefully to see whether they could be classified more accurately as a 
victim or as a delinquent. In all cases, researchers were prompted to change the status to victim only 
because either (1) the initial charges were dropped or (2) there w^as a specific comment from the 
investigator chat tlie only reason tlie juvenile was charged was so they could get needed services. Overall, 
69% of juveniles were ultimately classified as victims and 3 1 % as delinquents. 

Tlie study' found a strong and significant association in how the case came to tlie police's attention and 
how the juvenile was treated by law enforcement. Cases that began through a police report (i.c., report by 
the juvenile, a family member, social service provider, or others) w'ere almost eight times more likely to 
liave the juvenile treated as a victim than cases that began through action taken by the police (i.e., 
surv'eillance or undercover operations). Juveniles were also more likely' to be treated as victims if they 
were younger, female, frightened, or were dirty or liad body odor at the time of tlie initial encounter with 
police. 

Several policy options exist to address tlie issues in labeling victims of trafficking as perpetrators of 
crimes. For one, Congress may consider whether to provide grant money for the purposes of researching 
or establishing alternatives to detention for victims of child sex trafficking. A related question tliat may 
arise is whether these alternatives should be available for domestic victims, international victims, or 
W'hether this distinction should be made at all. Another option Congress may consider is whether to 
provide fimding for programs to train law enforcement and social sendee providers to recognize possible 
indicators of trafficking and subsequently identify the victims. If Congress decided to appropriate funds 
for these types of programs, research would be needed to assess tlie reliability' and validity of any' 
trainings utilized. For instance, according to Shared Hope International, after receiving training on 
identifiers of domestic minor sex trafiicking, one runaway youtli shelter in Louisiana identified 57% of 
the youth in the shelter as trafficking victims. It is unloiown, however, how these results may generalize 
to other social service and law enforcement agencies that may receive such training. 


Lack of Adequate Shelter and Services 

In recent congressional hearings and briefings, stakeholders — including anti-trafficldng groups such as 
Shared Hope International and Polaris Project; social service providers such as Girls Empowerment &. 
Mentoring (GEMS), which provides counseling and shelter to victims of sex trafficking; officials with the 
Department of Justice and State Department; and law enforcement agencies, including the Dallas Police 
Department — discussed tliat specialized services and support for victims of DMST are limited. These 


Smilh, Varddiiian, ;md Snow, DomesTic Minor' Sex Trqfjicking: America's ProstituTed Children, p. 50. 
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specialized services include shelters that have security and controlled entiy- so that pimps/traffickers and 
others cannot coerce or threaten youth, Services also include qualified staff to provide intensive therapy 
and support to the youth as they transition (or consider transitioning) into new pathways. 

At the February 24, 2010 hearing before the Senate Judiciary Committee's Subcommittee on Human 
Rights and the Law, a social sendee provider of sex -trafficked y'outh stated tliat 12 organizations 
throughout the country specialize in sex trafficking, and collectively have fewer than 50 beds.’^^ In its 
report on domestic child sex trafficking. Shared Hope International identified five residential facilities 
nationwide tliat provide protective shelter, defined as a facility wdth the ability to separate a victim from a 
trafficker/pimp and provide the victim a restorative home. According to Shared Hope, the facilities are 
able to provide youth protection because they often arc isolated from major transportation centers and 
common trafficking/pimping areas; a large ratio of staff to minors can help keep a minor from being re- 
traffickcd and hinder ainning away: and a security system, such as outdoor and indoor cameras can hinder 
outsiders from gaming entry-’ and discourage youth from nmning a\vay. 

Other facilities, such as runaway and homeless youth shelters and child welfare group homes and other 
foster care settings, may not be able to adequately meet the needs of youth or keep them from 
pimps/traffickers and other abusers.'"’ In addition, these settings are not often equipped to provide 
intensive sendees for victims or recognize the trauma tlicy have experienced. Rimawm’ shelters often 
have time restrictions on the length of stay imposed by funding sources, which makes serving victims of 
DMST difficult. Runaway shelter providers and other providers may not recognize the signs of sex 
trafficking or that trafficking is a crime altogether. Yet if they do, youth may choose to leave, given that 
shelter providers are required to report suspected abuse and neglect, including sexual exploitation.'"" In an 
HHS study, contractors with the department found that HHS-flmdcd Runaway and Homeless Youth 
(RHY) providers tended to report tliat tliey serv’ed no DMST victims, citizen and noncitizen, and often 
equated trafficking victims with being foreign bom.’"^ Other research has shown that child protective 
services (CPS) workers are not familiar with human trafficking terms and law^s, but they are aware of 
familial prostitution. How-ever, such cases are classified as sexual abuse and not DMST. 


U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on tlie Judiciaiy, Subcoinniittee on Human Rights and the Law, Child Frostinmori and Sex 
Trafficking, testnnony of Rachel Lloyd, Executive Dnector and Founder of Girls Educational & Mentoring Services (GEMS), 

1 1 llh Cong., 2iid sess., Februaiy 24, 2010. 

Smilh, Vardaman, imd Snow. DomesTic Minor Sex Trafficking: America's Frostitined Children, p. 67. 

Hcatlia' .T. Clawson and T-isa Goldblatt Crracc, Finding a Path to Rec<n>e}y: Residential Facilities far \4inor Jlchnis of 
Domestic Sex Trafficking. US. Dqiaitniait of Health and Human Services, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
Evaluation, Sqrtembcr 2007, htt]')://aspe.hhs.gov/lisp/07/huinantratTicking/RcsPac/ib.htin. (Hereafter, Heather .1. Clawson and 
1 -isa Goldblatt Grace, Finding a Path to Recm>eiy: Residenhal Facilities for Minor Victims of Domestic Sex Trqfficldng.) 

TTeatha' .T. Clawson et al., StucF ofIJIJS Programs Saving Unman Trafficking Victims. U.S. Department of TTcalth and 
TTurnan Services, Office of the Assistant Sccr'ctary-' for Planning and Evaliration, December' 2009, ]■). iv, 
http://aspe.hlis.gov/lisp/07/HumanTrafticking/FinaEindex.pdf 

Ibid. 

Eiiida A. Smith, Samantha I lealy Vardanian, and Melissa A. Snow, "The National Report on Domestic Minor Sex 
i'rafLicking: AinericaD ihosliluled Cliildrein’" Slurred Hope Inlenialional, May 2009. 
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As discussed above, one response to the lack of social se^^^ces is to arrest youth who are DMST victims. 
These victims may be temporarily placed in secure juvenile justice system facilities so they are physically 
removed from their pimps/traffickers and acquaintances. As Shared Hope International observes, "while 
this sometimes is viewed as the only option available to arresting officers, it is a practice tliat pulls the 
victim deeper into the juvenile justice system, re-victimizes [the young person], and hinders access to 
seivhce."^'^ Like runaway and homeless y'outh shelters, juvenile detention facilities provide treatment and 
services tliat are aligned with a youth's pending charges often unrelated to sex trafficking and tlierefore 
arc ineffective at addressing the deeper issues facing victims.'''" 

As part of HHS's work on DMST, contracted researchers identified promising elements for a residential 
facility for victims.''^ These elements were identified based on discussions with shelter providers, law 
enforcement officials, case workers, and the directors and staff of four residential facilities that serve 
minor victims of domestic sex trafficking.''^ Some of the elements arc as follow^s: 

• Residential facilities should be designed to scr\-c homogenous populations that include 
victims of domestic trafficking. Victims need, and are likely- to benefit from, a smaller, 
more intimate setting so they can develop relationships with staff and other victims more 
easily'. 

• The facility must be secure in order to establish physical and emotional safety, and should 
include an undisclosed location, security cameras and alann systems, 24-hour staffing 
and presence of security guards, unannounced room searchers and drug screens, and 
limited phone use. 

• Ser\4ces must be available to victims of minor sex trafficking, including basic needs such 
as clothing, food, and shelter; intensive case management; mental health counseling and 
treatment; medical screenings and routine care; life skills and job training programs; 
y-'outh development programming; educational programming; and services to assist youth 
reunify with tlieir fmnilies or other appropriate support people, as appropriate. 

Congress may wish to consider explicitly designating trafficking or other funds altogether for DMST 
victim services. There appear to be examples in federal law where individuals were specifically classified 
as victims in order to receive shelter and other services. For example, before the Violence Against Women 
Act (VAWA) was enacted, law enforcement officials did not know how to adequately respond to victims 
of domestic violence and often did not protect victims from their abusers. With VAWA, law enforcement 
officials received training on domestic violence, and the law authorized federal flmding for domestic 
violence shelters. Similarly, prior to the enactment of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency' Prevention Act 


Hcatlia' .1. Clawson and Lisa (toldblatt (n acc, Finding a Falh lo Recovery): Residemial Facililie.s for Minor \ iciims of 
Domesric Sex Trafficking. 

Ibid, p. 2. 

'^Abid. 

Al Ihe l:me of die study in 2007, the researchers idenliLied only four facilities specific to the population across the coiaitry-: 
Girls Educational and Mentoring Services (GEMS) Transition to Independent Livii^ (TIL) program in New York: Standing 
Against Global Exploitation (SAGE) Sale House in San Francisco; Cliildren of the Night in Los Angeles County, California, and 
Angela's House in a riir;d comniiniily outside Atlanta. 
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(JJDPA), ninawaj's were generally processed tlirough the juvenile justice sj'stem, ratlier than referred for 
social services to address the reasons they ran away and to provide needed services. 

Efforts are underway' at the state level to provide unique responses to victims of DMST. These responses 
seek to extend greater social service support to youth victims, in combination with assistance from other 
stakeholders, including law enforcement- At least one state. New York, has passed a law tliat would 
provide certain protections for DMST victims. The Safe Harbor for Exploited Children Act requires that 
children under age 1 8 who engage in prostitution arc to be considered victims of sexual exploitation,'"'^ 
Tliis presumption permits the child to avoid criminal charges of prostitution and instead be considered a 
person in need of supervision by the state. The statute also provides support and services to sexually 
exploited youth. These services include safe houses, crisis intcrv'cntion programs, community-based 
programs, and law-enforcement training to help officers identify sexually exploited youth, 


Reducing Demand for Minor Sex Trafficking in the United States 

It is widely agreed upon tliat any efforts to reduce the prevalence of child sex trafficking - as w ell as other 
forms of trafficking - must include efforts to reduce not only the supply-, but the demand. Research has 
identified various factors tliat contribute to tlie demand for commercial sex including DMST. One such 
factor contributing to the demand for younger girls is that buyers believe they are less likely to contract a 
sexually transmitted disease from a younger girl.^'‘’ Another factor influencing the demand for 
commercial sex is the technology boom: commercial sex is advertised extensn-ely over tlie Internet, and 
buyers arc connected with victims through cell phones - allowing traffickers to conduct business quickly 
and anonymously over tlie phone rather tlian face-to-face. 

Experts have provided recommendations for demand reduction strategics that involve increasing public 
awnreness and prevention, bolstering investigations and prosecutions of those buying illegal commercial 
sex ("johns"’), enhancing victim services, and enacting legislation to cnliancc these efforts. The federal 
government has already tal-^en steps to address demand reduction. For example, in FY2008, the Office of 
Justice Programs funded a national assessment of sex trafficking reduction efforts. This program plans to 
assess over 435 national sites tliat have engaged in some form of demand reduction programs in order to 
assess their effectiveness and inform future programs.'''^ 

Policy makers may consider other policy options to reduce the demand for commercial sex with minors. 
For histance. Congress may- consider w-hether to provide furdier grant money- designated specifically for 
campaigns to increase public awareness of tlie issue. Also, some researchers have suggested that 
increasing the age of consent in all commercial sex activities would be an effective means of reducing the 
risk of misidentifying a minor as an adult and subsequently decreasing the rate at which minors are 


Sections f 47A and 44 7B of the New York State Social Services Law. 

Shared TTope Tntemational, Demand: A ( 'omparalive F.xaminalion oj Sex Tourism and TraJJickmg in Jamaica, Japan, the 
Netherlands, and the United States, p. 5. 

DOJ, Attorney General's Annual Report to Congress and Assessment of US. Government Activities to Combat Trafficking in 
Persons, pp. 78 - 79. 
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involved in coimiiercial sex activities. Congress may debate whether tliis would also decrease the rate 
at which Johns seek out minors for commercial sex or whether it would only decrease the genuine 
misidcntification of a minor as an adult. Yet another option that Congress may eonsider is whether 
strengthening the federal anti-trafficking laws or encouraging states to strengthen their laws to provide 
harsher penalties for engaging in eommcrcial sex activities with minors would deter individuals from 
doing so. Polic}’ makers maj' also debate whether providing funding to assist states w ith investigations 
and prosecutions of tliese crimes would in turn reduce the prevalence b}' which buyers are willing to 
engage in eommereial sex with minors. 


Shared Hope International, Demand: A Comparative Examination of Sex Tourism and Trafficking in Jamaica, Japan, the 
Netherlands, and the United States, p. 148. 
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Sex Ads Seen Adding Revenue to Craigslist 

Dv BR.\D STONE 

Craigslist . one of the most popular Web sites in the United States, is on track to increase its revenue 22 
percent this year, largely from its controversial sex advertisements. Thai financial success is reviving 
scrutiny from law-enforcement officials who say the ads are still being used for illegal ends. 

The ads, many of which blatantly advertise prostitution, are expected to bring $36 million this year, 
according to a new projection of Craigslist's income. That is tluee times the revenue in last year’s 
projection. 

Law-enforcement officials have been fighting a mostly losing battle to get Craigslist to rein in tlie sex 
ads. At the same time, officials of organizations tiiat oppose human trafficking say tlie site remains the 
biggest online hub for selling women against their will. 

Last week, in the latest example, the Federal Bureau of Investigation airested 14 members of tlie 
Gambino crime family on charges of, among other things, selling the sexual services of girls ages 1 5 to 
1 9 on Craigslist, 

The company that provided the revenue projection, tlie Advanced Interactive Media Group, has been 
prepanng such analyses since 2003. Followers of Craigslist consider AIM’s work to be the most 
comprehensive estimates of the fiercely private company’s finances. The estimate was calculated based 
on the number of sex ads counted on Craigslist over the month of February and the fees, for posting such 
ads — $ 1 0 initially and $ 5 for repeat postings. 

James Buckmaster, Craigslist’s chief executive, said in an e-mail message that the site w'ould not 
confirm the figures because it is private and does not discuss its finances. Of the sex ads, he wotc, “Of 
the thousands of U.S. venues that carry adult sendee ads, including venues operated by some of the 
lai'gest and best known companies in the U.S., Craigslist has done the best and most responsible job of 
combating child exploitation and human trafficking.” 

Mr. Buckmaster was refen-ing to alternative new-spapers, phone diiectories and sex Web sites that carry 
ads for pro.stitution, although autliorities say that Craigslist is tlie largest place for such ads. 

Craigslist, based in San Francisco, had seemed to put the conflict over its sex ads to rest. Attorneys 
general in 40 states, including New Jersey, Illinois and Connecticut, investigated tlie company for 
facilitating criminal activity, after a wave of publicity about prostitution and violent crimes linked to the 
site. 
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Althougli Craigslist has continually argued that it is legally protected by the Coimnuni cations Decency 
Act against liability for what its users post — an analysis that judges and legal experts generally agree 
with it promised last May to begin manually monitoring these posts for illegal activity. 

But it also decided to stop committing to donate the profits from sex ads to charity, saying it would 
make no further comment on how that money would be used. 

In a private letter sent to CraigslisL’s lawyer on Thui-sday, Ridiard Blumentlial . allomey general of 
Coniiecticut, complained about the continued presence of prostitution ads on the site and asked what 
additional steps Craigslist was taking to keep such solicitations off the site. 

lie also asked the company to reveal precisely how much money those ads generate, and criticized the 
company’s aimouncement last May that it would no longer commit to donate those profits to charity. 

“I believe Craigslist acted irresponsibly when it unilaterally decided to keep the pro Ills from these 
posts,” Mr. Blumenthal wrote in the letter, a copy of which w'as obtained by The New York Times. 

In the e-mail message, Mr. Buckmaster said, “Misuse of Craigslist tor criminal purposes is utterly 
unacceptable, and Craigslist will continue to work with its partners in law enforcement and at 
nongovemmenfal organizations until it is eliminated.” 

He declined to say whether the company was continuing to donate revenue from sex ads to charity, but 
he said the company was continuing to develop its charitable initiatives. 

The company has two charitable organizations; one, the nine-year-old Craigslist Foundation, which 
received $648,000 in contributions in 2008, according to public documents, does not make any 
donations. Tt “connects people and organizations to the resources they need to shengtlien cominanilies,” 
according to its Web site. 

There is also a newer organization, the Craigslist Charitable Trust, which w-as capitalized in 2008 w'ith 
$2.7 million by Mr. Buckmaster and Craie Newmark . the company’s founder, according to public 
documents. But little else is known about it, and Mr. Buckmaster declined to comment further on the 
organization or say whether say whether that was the money from the sex ads. 

Meanwhile, staff members for Illinois’s attorney general, Lisa Madi&an . have counted more tlian 
200,000 sex ads since late 2008 posted to Craigslist in Chicago alone — which they estimate have 
generated $ 1 ,7 million for the company. Officials in Illinois and Connecticut, as well as South Carolina, 
arc leading the effort to get the site to improve its monitoring of sex ads. 

Cara Smith, Ms. Madigan’s deputy chief of staff, said Craigslist’s manual review' of the ads had had a 
minimal impact. “Certainly ttie manual monitoring has tempered the photos posted along -with the ads, 
but 1 think there’s no question that the site continues to facilitate prostitution,” she said. 

The AIM Group, which sells resea'ch on the advertising market to newspapers and Web sites, conducts 
its annual Craigslist study by tabulating all the posts to Craigslist in 39 major United States cities over a 
30-day period, and then extrapolating to reach, a final revenue figure. 
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This year, the study showed Craigslist on track to bring in $122 million in 2010. a 22 percent increase 
over its projected revenue last year. Though the site is largely free, it does charge people to post job 
listings in 19 major Ihiited States cities, and real estate listing in New York City, in addition to sex 
listings in all 438 markets in the United States. Revenue in those other categories remained largely 
unchanged since last year, according to AIM. 

The increase in revenue from sex ads to $36.3 million for the year, according to AIM, was largely 
caused by Craigslist’ s decision last May to double the rate for these ads in all of its American markets to 
$1U. 

The svindfall from sex ads has touched a raw nerve with groups that oppose human trafficking, who are 
tjp)ically heated in their discussion of the company. 

“Craigslist has not given any indication that they are outraged and disturbed that their site is the primary 
way children are bought in the country,” said Rachel Lloyd, executive director of Girls Educational and 
Mentoring Services, which provides assistance to sexually exploited and trafficked women. “All they 
have done is made cosmetic changes.” 

Craigslist’s reliance on the Commimications Decency Act has also angered law-enforcement officials, 
who complain that the law could not have been drafted with this particular example in mind. But the 
company has repeatedly won rulings in cases brought against it, including one in 2008 over 
discriminatory housing ads, A federal appeals court said Craigslist was an online service provider, not a 
publisher, and so was protected by federal law. 

Questions about where that revenue is going are sure to arise from this latest financial analysis of 
Craigslist. In an accompanying rq^ort, the AIM Group estimated Craigslist' s expenses at under $50 
million, though it acknowledged that this particular calculation involved “educated guesses.” Tlie 
analysis took into account estimates of salaries, server and bandwidth costs, and the lawyer fees 
associated with Craigslist’s continuing legal battle with a minority shareholder, eBay . 

Even if the numbers are slightly off, that leaves a lot of room for big profits. Mr. Buckmaster and Mr. 
Newmark own a majority of the company’s shares and by all accounts do not live flashy lifestyles. 
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Under Pressure, Craigslist to Remove ‘Erotic’ Ads 


Bv BRAD STONE 


Craigslist , tlic Web’s largest classified adverlising site, said on Wednesday that it would close its erotic 
services categoiy, which critics have said is a forum that fosters prostitution and other illegal activities. 

To replace it, the company has created a category called adult services, in which posting.s will be 
reviewed by employees who wiD look for indications of activity that is illegal or violates the site’s 
guidelines. The erotic services category’ would be deleted next Wednesday, Craigslist said. 


Craigslist has been under increasing pressure fi-om officials in several slates, as violent crimes 
involving people who had made contact through the site made national headlines. But the changes did 
not appear to go far enough to satisfy everyone in the growing ranks of Craigslist’s detractors. 

Andrew M. Cuomo . New York's attorney geneial, said bis office had recently notified Craigslist about 
an impending prostitution case that invoI\"ed the erotic services aitegory. 

“Rather than work with this office to prevent further abuses, in the middle of the night, Craigslist took 
unilateral action which we suspect will prove to be half-baked,” Mr. Cuomo said in a statement. 


Jim Buckmaster, chief executive of Ci'aigslist, said die move was not made under any legal pressure. 

"In striking this new balance we have sought to incorporate important feedback from all the groups 
that have expressed strongly held views on this subject, including some of the state AG.’s, free speech 
advocates and legal businesses who are accustomed to being entitled to advertise,” Mr. Buckmaster 
said. 


He said Craigslist, which is based in San Francisco and has 30 employees, would hire enough new 
employees to be able to re\iew adult services ads for indications of violations of the site's terms of 
service, which prohibit sexually explicit images and offers of sex for money, among other things. 
Postings to the new category would cost $10 and can be renewed for $5. 

Mr. Buckmaster said the move was “strictly voluntaiy” and that Craigslist has always been on solid 
legal footing under the Communications Decency,' Act of 1996, which says that W^eb sites are not legally 
responsible for material contributed their users. 

Craigslist has long cultivated a permissive environment where a range of products and services, some 
sexual in nature, are offered and solicited. It has largdy relied on its community of users to flag 
objectionable or illegal content 
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AUorney General Richard .Bluinontha] of Coimccticut, who has been a leading critic of Web sites that 
can be used to initiate offline sexual encounters with minors, said state investigators would continue to 
monitor Craigslist to make sure illicit postings did not simply migrate to otlier portions of the site tliat 
are not remewed by employees. 

“We are going to be extraordinarily watchful," he said. “We are concerned about any po.ssible new area 
where ads may migrate. We are not going away,” 

Craigslist announced the changes just as several highly publicized cases have converged to put die 
14-year-old site under intense scrutiny. The case of Philip Markoff, a 2.'^-vear-old medical student in 
Boston accused of killing a w'oman who offered masseuse services tliix)ugh Craigslist, has received 
national attention. 

Tn March, the sheriff of Cook County in Illinois, which includes Chicago, sued Craigslist in federal 
court, saying that the site was “facilitating prostitution” and asking the court to force the company to 
clase the erotic services categoiy. 

Last week, South Carolina’s attorney general, Henry McMaster, threatened the management of 
Craigslist with criminal prosecution if it did not remove the local erotic services postings within 10 
days; .... 

Mr. McMaster said on Wednesday Uial he believed the Communications Decency Act allowed states to 
enforce their own laws, and that he would still consider bringing a lawsuit against Craigslist executives 
if erotic services postings were not removed by the end of Friday. 

People with knowledge of investigations in other slates said state officials had been looking for 
creative ways to ehiugc the company, like using state antifraud laws that can be used to prosecute 
misconduct by consumer-oriented companies. 

Last year, Craigslist took several measures to curb sex ads on tlic silx;. In November, as pait of 
negotiations with 40 state attorneys general, it said it would start charging for erotic services ads and 
require advertisers to use a credit card for payment, tlieorelically allow ing the company or authorities 
to track users down. 

But .state inve.stigator.s said tire provision proved to be inadequate, as erotic services advertisers simply 
used fake credit cards or nntraceable debit airds. 

Mr. Blmnenthal of Connecticut said last Tuesday he and representatives from four other states met 
with a lawyer for Craigslist in New York and demanded that the company eliminate the erotic services 
section of the Web site by this Wednesday.- 

A person familiar with the negotiations, who spoke on condition of anonymity because there is tension 
over the issne among the various attorneys general, said Craigslist made its latest clianges without folly 
consulting any of the state officials. 

The new adult services category appeared on the site late Tuesday night, and is already home to ads 
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for things like masseuse and escort scrv'ices, similar Lo those that appear in alternative newspapers and 
the Yellow' Pages. 

Mr. Buckmaster of Craigslist said the criticism and the press coverage liad exaggerated the threat of 
violence. 

“The danger posed witli using prhit classified ads has been 1,000 times as great as the danger 
associated with Craigslist,” Mr. Buckmaster said, pointing to a post on tlie company’s blog that refers to 
a Wikipedia entry about violent crimes linked to print classified advertising. “To trumpet one or two or 
three incidents and characterize them a.s being dangerous, or Craigslist as a place that breeds crime or 
where killers are on the loose, is sensatioiialistic when actually the complete opposite is the trnth.” 
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Craigslist is hub for child prostitution, 
allege trafficked women 

Open letter to founder Craig NIewmark in Washington Post tells 
stories of young women sold for sex through 'adult services' ads 


Chris McGreal in Washington 
guaidian.co.uk, Sunday 3 August 2010 18.46 BST 


A k12g.il auiUai. 



Adult listings on Craigslist have long caused controversy. Photograph: Public Domain 


The online cla.ssified advertising site. Craigslist. is facing accusations that it has become 
a hub for underage prostitution after tw'o young women placed an advertisement in the 
Washington Post saying Lliey were repeatedly sold through the site to men who "paid to 
rape" them. 

The allegations came as a federal judge threw out an attempt by Craigslist - named 
after its owner, Craig Newmark - to stop a criminal investigation over its "adult 
son'icos" section whidi is alleged to cany thousands of prostitution ads daily. 

In an open letter to Newnark placed in the Washington Post, the two women appealed 
for him to shut Craigslist's adult services section. 

One of the women, who identified herself as MC, said she was forced into prostitution at 
the age of ii by a man who trafficked "many girls my age". 

"All day, me and other girls sat with our laptops, pasting pictures and answering ads on 
Craigslist, he made $1,500 a night selling my body, dragging me to Los Angeles, 
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HousLoii, Lillie Rock - and on one Lrip Lo Las Vej^as in Itie trunk of a car." the ad said. 
"Craig we write this letter so you ■wall know from our personal experiences how 
Craigslist makes horrific acts like tliis so easy to cany out ... and the men who arrange 
them very rich." 

The second woman, identified as AK, said that last year she met a man twice her age 
who pretended to be her boyfriend. "He put my picture on Craigslist, and T was sold for 
sex hy the hoxu' at truck stops and cheap motels, lo hours witli lo different men every 
night. This became my life," the ad said. "Men amswered the Craigslist advertisemerits 
and paid to rape me. The $30,000 he pocketed eacli month was facilitated hy Craigslist 
300 times." 

AK said she luiew' of more tlmii 20 girls who were trafficked on the site: "Like me, they 
were taken from city to city, each time sold on a different Craigslist site." 

The ad was partly paid for by Fair Fund, a group working with young women who have 
been .sold for sex. It described Craigslist as "the Wal-Mart of online sex trafficking". Fair 
Fund said it had checlced the w-omen's accounts and could vouch for them. It said AK 
had met the US attorney general, Eric Holder. 

Craigslist's chief executive, Jim Buckmaster, said it worked tirelessly with law 
enforcement agencies to identify ads that exploited children, manually re'viewed every 
adult service ad before po.sting and required pbone verification by the person placing it. 

Two years ago, under the threat of legal action by about 40 US states, Craigslist began 
charging $10 (£6.25) per posting for adult .sennees ads, whereas most of the site is free. 
Some of tlie revenue goes to chari'l^u That did not reassure groups w'orking with 
childi'en forced into die sex trade. 

Thousands of ads continue to be placed each day that list charges for encounters. Many 
include words that the Fair Fund says are flags for underage prostitution such as "fresh" 
and "inexperienced". 

Last month, dozens of anti-prostitution groups led protests outside Craigslist's San 
Francisco HQ to demand an end to sex trade ads. 

Several daj^s before the Washington Post advert appeared, 

Last week, Newmark was confronted in the street by a CNN reporter -with ads from 
Craigslist that appeared to offer girls for sex, and Llie case of a 12-year-old girl forced 
into prostitution and sold on the site until she was freed in a police raid north of 
W^ashington in June. A 42-year-old man was charged with human trafficking. Newmark 
declined to respond. 

The website is under criminal investigation in South Carolina, where the attorney 
general, Henry McMaster, described Craigslist's alleged promotion of prostitution as a 
"very serious matter". On Friday, a federal judge threw ont an attempt by Craigslist to 
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block the investigation. The same day, the attorney general of Connecticut, Richard 
Blumenthal, called for Craigslistto scrap sex adverts. 

Buckmaster has accused McMaster and other law enforcement officials of 
"grandstanding" and attempting to impose an outdated sexual moral code. 

guardian.eo.ulog: Guardian New.-; and Media Limited 2010 
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Online sex ads complicate crackdowns on 
teen trafficking 

By St«va Tumham aoO Ambor Lyon , CNN So«cia> 
invosogatKins umt 
Sep»Tri)«r1S.a0t0 9 9?tf m EOT 



Und«ni9e mx for ule on lnton>«( 


(CNN) - Behind every adult service ad on the 
Internet is a story. 

Sometimes ifs a story of a grown woman who 
has chosen prostitution as a path to a better iife. 
More often, ifs a story of a woman being forced 
to seli her body by a pimp. 

And then there are the children, and the mothers 
that miss them. 

"They told me to look on Craigsilst and it almost 
blew my mind,’ the mother of one missing 12- 
year-old told CNN. ‘She was there with a wig on. 
She was there in a purple negligee 
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"She's a normal 12-year-old — Hannah Montana, the Jonas Brothers, they're her favorite.* 
the mother said. "She's always screaming and hollering and senging. She’s a great young 
lady " 


The same day the woman spoke to CNN, her daughter was rescued by police at a seedy hotel 
near Washington where she was being sold (or sax. And she's not alone. 

The National Center for Missing and Exploited Children's website contains thousands of 
posters of missing children Many are girls, classified as "endangered ninaways," and the 
center says more than fifty of them have been pushed into the sex trade. But that’s just a 
snapshot a tiny Indicator of the true scale of the problem. 

"Nobody ktraws what the real numbers are," said Ernie Allen, the NCMEC's chief executive 
"I'm also confident that the internet has changed the dynamic of this whole problem. We're 
finding an astounding number of kids being sold for sex on the internet " 

Allen said the best source of information on the number of underage girls being trafficked 
online are websites themselves While online classified giant Craigslist shut down its "aduH 
services" pages in early September, other sites like Backpage.com are filling the vacuum left 
behind, he said. And while there are clues in the way the ads are written, only a small fraction 
of them get referred to law enforcement or organizations Hke the NCMEC. 


Backpage.com told CNN that it promptly 
responds to law enforcement inquiries, and says 
the sits Includes links to help users notify the 
NCMEC if they Identify potential abuses 

Craigslist argues it has had a vigorous approach 
to vetting adult services ads. It says that In the 
15 months before closing the adult services 
section altogether, it rejected 700.000 ads 
because they violated the website's rules, 
including advertising prostitution and ads 
"indicative of an underage person." Craigslist 
says ads are reported to NCMEC "when our 
manual reviewers see anything falling within 
NCMEC Cybertipllne reporting guidelines." 
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But Allen said his organization, which Is the nation's primary reporting agency for missing 
kids, received just 132 refenais from Craigslist over that same 15-month period. 

"The smali number of reports makes it difficult to get a sense of the tme scope of the 
problem,’ Allen said. "We've seen lots of ads where there is obviously a young person in the 
ad. Now IS she 18 or 17? Is she 22 or 12?" 

Craigslist has done more than any other website with an adult senrices section to try to 
combat the problem of underage sex trafficking. It has cooperated with the FBI by providing 
evidence against pimps and required phone and credit card verification, so ads a paper 
trail for the police to follow. 

"Our fnjstration is that we've said to them If the person in the photo looks young, report IL If 
there's language in the ad that suggests that there may be the use of young people for 
prostitution, report it" Allen said "Its eliminated the graphic pornography in the ads. Ifs 
eliminated blatant nudity. What it has not done is put a significant dent In the problem with 
child prostitution and child trafficking and that was the goal." 

The other problem facing NCMEC and police departments across America is that the kitemet 
has changed the business of prostitution. Craigslist's decision to shut down adult senrices 
- which followed pressure from the attorneys general in nearty 20 states - will do little to 

alter that fundamental fact. 


In Atlanta, Georgia, one of the country's busiest 
prostitution markets due to its position as a 
highway and air travel hub. police and 
prosecutors witnessed the effect of the internet 
on the business of prostitution firsthand. 

Fulton County District Attorney Paul Howard told 
CNN that eight years ago. law enforcement 
began a serious crackdown on the pimps that 
control most underage victims, until the pimps 
vanished 

"At that time, we saw a number of underage girls 
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standing on street comers, and they were usually standing there because a pimp had placed 
them there ,* Howard said. "After we started our crackdown, we began to notice that the 
numbers became fewer and fewer, and we were wonderirtg, 'Whafs going onT 


"What we fourxl is that there was a wholesale transformation from young girls standing on 
the streets to those same young girls being sold through Craigslist and other internet 
vendors." Howard said. "That has put us in a terrible position, because much of the illegal 
sex activity now goes on almost undetected by the police The numbers we believe remain 
the same, but what has happened is that they are now out of sight." 

A Georgia advocacy group called "A Future Not A Past" commissioned a researx:h firm to 
survey men who admit to buying sex over the internet, and the results were staggering. 

Based on interviews with more than 200 men, the research study projected that 7,200 men a 
month were buying sex from adolescent girls In Georgia alone. 

"It Just took my breath away," said Kaffie McCullough, the group's director. 'The buyers are 
able to go on computers In the privacy of their own house or home or apartment or hotel 
room, and just dial up and have the girt come to them So you don't have to have the more 
unsafe part of driving in neighborhoods that aren't maybe your best neighborhoods." 

Allen, McCullough and others believe the best way to combat the problem of online 
underage sex trafficking Isn't through better screening trxrls. but through fear. As long as p 

imps and the men who buy girls for sex feel 
proteded by the anonymity of the web. the trade 
will continue. 

"Our goal in this from the beginning has been to 
dramatically increase the risk and eliminate the 
profitability because this is the treatment of 
children as commodities for sex sale, this is 
21st-century slavery," Allen said. "It would be 
progress if pressure on this end had the effect 
of moving this problem back onto the streets." 

That is a measure of how dangerous and 
widespread online trafficking of underage sex 
has become - that the group leading the 
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campaign to protect children would prefer to see the problem back on the streets. 


"It's an outrageous thing to say, but one of our goals is to move these operators into some 
other illicit enterprise - to get them out of the trafficking of human beings and into some 
other iUegat busmess," Allen said. 
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Andrea Austin 
202-425-2307 
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Craigslist Must Complete the Job 

In Advance of Congressional Hearing Where Craigslist Will Testify, 

100 Experts Send Letter to Craigslist Insisting It Close Erotic Sections 
Worldwide 

WASHINGTON, September 14, 2010 — On the eve of a Congressional 
hearing on the sex trafficking of children, 1 00 leading anti-trafficking 
experts and organizations sent a letter to Craigslist founder Craig 
Newmark and CEO Jim Buckmaster calling for the immediate, permanent 
and complete removal of all Craigslist Adult and Erotic Services sections, 
worldwide. While these sections were closed in the United States, they 
remain open in more than 250 cities around the world. 

Tomorrow, September 15, 2010, the House of Representatives’ Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Crime, Terrorism, and Homeland Security will hear 
testimony from law enforcement, advocacy groups, and Members of 
Congress who will speak on child sex trafficking in general and Craigslist’s 
continuing role as a platform that enables it. William Powell, Director of 
Customer Service and Law Enforcement Relations for Craigslist, and 
Elizabeth McDougall, Craigslist’s legal counsel, are scheduled to testify at 
the hearing. 

Here are some highlights from the letter: 

We thank you for voluntarily closing the Adult Services section of Craigslist 
in the United States. While this is a positive step, Craigslist is a global 
company, and it has a global responsibility. More than 250 Craigslist sites 
exist around the world that still feature “Erotic” sections where trafficked 
children and women are being sold for sex. 

That you have not made the same improvements globally across your site 
reveals a disingenuous and inconsistent response on your part. Moreover, 
the few helpful actions you have taken do not measure up to the amount of 
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daily harm being facilitated by Craigslist through the thousands of Erotic 
Services ads around the world each day. 

The anti-trafficking field is standing with solidarity and unity, and 
collectively asking you to take down all the Adult and Erotic sections 
worldwide, completely and permanently. 

The letter comes as international law enforcement officials have begun 
calling on Craigslist to follow through on its commitment to end the sexual 
trafficking of children and women. Last week, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police called on Craigslist to close the section in 

Canada: http:.//v/w’w.ctv.ca/CTVNews/Can3da./20100907/rcmp - pushes- 
craiqsli.st-1 009077 . 
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